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Supremacy 

The  net  paid  circulation  of  The  Chicago  Tribune  for  the  month  of 
March,  1918,  was  : 


Dstily  (exclusive  of  Sunday^ 

Sunday  (only)  .  . 


381,410 

654,033 


The  total  daily  circulation  of  The  Tribune  (as  well  as  its  city  and 
suburban  circulation)  is  greater  than  that  of  the  other  Chicago 
morning  papers  combined. 

The  total  Sunday  circulation  of  The  Tribune  is  150,000  greater  than 
the  total  circulation  of  any  other  Chicago  Sunday  paper  and  the  city 
and  suburban  circulation  of  the  Sunday  Tribune  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  other  Chicago  Sunday  papers  combined. 

For  the  period  from  January  1st  to  and  including  March  31st,  1918, 
The  Chicago  Tribune  printed  11,579.61  columns  of  advertising, 
which  is  2,513.09  columns  more  than  was  printed  in  the  same  period 
by  the  next  Chicago  paper  and  2,278.85  columns  more  than  was 
printed  in  the  same  period  by  the  other  Chicago  morning  and  Sunday 
papers  combined. 
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GOING 

New  York  State's  nearly  45,000  industrial  plants 
responded  wonderfully—in  making  up  the  deficiency 
of  output  caused  by  the  fuelless  holidays. 

Nothing  so  clearly  shows  the  Empire  State’s  wealth, 
resources,  and  pre-eminent  richness  as  a  trade  field 
than  the  report  made  by  the  State  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  aggregate  of  wages  paid  to  the  more  than 
1,000,000  industrial  workers,  increased  7%  in  February 
over  January,  1918. 

One  week’s  average  weekly  earnings  in  February 
for  all  employees  including  both  men  and  women  for 
both  shop  and  factories,  was  $17.66— a  marvelously 
high  average.  Thousands  of  these  workers  receive 
much  more  than  that.  Reach  them  all  now  in  this 
wave  of  prosperity. 

They  have  the  money. 

And  you,  Mr.  National  Advertiser  have  the  most 
effective  means  ever  devised  to  sell  them— via  these 
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'SQUIRREL  rOOD'.l,AI». 

Simply  Amazing 

— are  the'^fantastic  conceits  that  come  out  of  that  Gene  Ahern’s  head  and  go 
straight  into  his  screaming  comic,  “Squirrel  Food.” 

Ahern  sketches  his  characters  through  the  drollest,  wholesomest  farces 
in  caricature.  See  that  your  readers  meet  them — “Balmy  Benny”  and  “George” 

— in  N.  E.  A.’s  feature  service  every  day. 

NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE  ASSOCIATION 

A  Service — Not  a  Syndicate 

Lakeside  and  W.  Third  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Pittsburg^s  Wonderful  Prosperity 
is  Forcibly  Told  in  the 
March  Records  of 

The  Pittsburg  Leader 

Daily  and  Sunday 

March,  191 8 - 4,200^  Columns 

March,  1917 - 3,867  Columns 

This  shows  a  gain  of  333^  Columns 

Daily  only 

March,  1918 - 3,255  Columns 

March,  1917 - 3,142  Columns 

This  shows  a  gain  of  113  Columns 

The  next  nearest  competitor  of  the 
Leader  shows  a  loss  of  1 89  Columns 


For  any  information  or  co-operation 
desired  write  to 

W.  E.  MOFFETT 

Advertising  Manager 
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LIMITATION  OF  SIZE  OF  NEWSPAPERS  WOULD 
CURTAIL  THEIR  WAR-TIME  SERVICE 

About  Half  of  Text  Matter  of  Daily  and  Sunday  Papers  Now  Devoted  to  News  and  Feature 
Matter  of  the  War,  Thus  Assuring  to  the  Government  the  Fullest  Co-operation 
of  All  the  People  in  the  Great  National  Task — To  Reduce  Size  of 
Issues  Would  Eliminate  Much  Vital  War  Propaganda 


By  William  H.  Field, 
Vice-PrcMdcnt,  The  Chicnoo  Tribune. 

N  connection  with  the  grovernmenlal 
investigation  into  the  supply  and 
price  of  newsprint,  a  certain  impor¬ 
tant  Canadian  offleial  thus  described  the 
daily  newspapers  of  Canada;  “The 
newspapers  have  done  a  valuable  work 
during  the  progre.ss  of  the  war.  They 
are.  as  we  know,  the  great  mobilizers  of 
public  opinion.  They  have  a.ssi.sted  in 
every  way  In  furthering  recruiting  and 
in  furthering  all  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  to  carry  on  this  war.” 

Do  the  authorities  of  our  own  Gov¬ 
ernment  look  upon  the  newspapers  of 
the  United  States  in  the  same  light,  and 
do  they  entirely  appreciate  the  real 
value  of  the  service  rendered,  by  news¬ 
papers  in  these  times? 

Whenever  the  subject  of  newspapers 
comes  before  Congress,  the  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  reflect  a  start¬ 
lingly  large  number  of  individual  opin¬ 
ions  which  are  neither  flattering  nor 
just  to  daily  newspapers.  The  Sunday 
newspaper  especially  seems  to  have  In¬ 
curred  the  displeasure  of  a  number  of 
our  national  representatives  at  Wa-sh- 
Ington,  who  appear  to  feel  that  its  size 
and  contents  are  neither  appropriate, 
dlgnlfled  nor  necessary. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  article  to  point 
out  the  contribution  of  the  dally  news¬ 
paper  toward  the  mobilization  and 
maintenance  of  a  proper  war  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people. 

In  the  week -day 'newspaper,  the  value 
of  informative  war  news  must  be  ap¬ 
parent.  Through  Its  publication  the 
people  are  told  of  the  tide  of  battle;  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  our  Allies  and 
of  our  enemies  and  now  of  the  partici¬ 
pation  of  our  own  troops  in  the  great 
struggle.  Through  it,  a  picture  of  the 
.sacrifices  demanded  of  all  participants 
In  the  struggle  for  universal  liberty  is 
made  clear. 

THE  OOVBRNMENT'S  MESSAOES  TO  THE 
PEOPLE. 

The  use  of  the  news  columns  of  news¬ 
papers  for  the  publication  of  Govern¬ 
ment  measages  to  the  people  la  well 
known.  Without  this  method  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  people,  the  activities  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  expression  of  its  desire  for 
public  coflperatlon  and  the  vitally  im¬ 
portant  courses  of  action  demanded  of 
the  people  could  never  be  properly  cir¬ 
culated.  The  fact  that  direct,  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  from  the  Government  to  the 
people  would  be  a  better  form  of  con¬ 
veying  these  messagies  is  beside  the 


point.  The  chief  object  to  keep  in  mind 
is  that,  without  the  columns  of  the  daily 
newspaper,  the  public  could  not  be  In¬ 
formed  of  the  course  of  action  desired 
of  it  by  the  Government. 

The  influence  of  cartoons  is  too  well 
known  to  need  enlargement.  If  one 
were  to  collect  and  publish  in  one  book 
the  inspirational  cartoons  already  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  dally  newspapers  of  the 
United  States,  .some  of  our  national  rep¬ 
resentatives,  who  appear  to  look  with 
scorn  upon  the  services  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  war  time,  might  change  their 
views.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  those 
newspapers  commonly  using  cartoons 
do  not  carry  a  picture  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  direction  of  inspiring  the 
American  people  to  the  course  of  action 
desired  of  them  by  the  Government 

In  the  editorial  columns  of  daily 
newspapers  appear  continual  exhorta¬ 
tions  to  the  public  toward  loyalty  and 
patriotism  and  endorsement  of  the 
many  and  varied  pleas  made  by  the 
Government  for  public  action.  The  ap¬ 
peals  for  Red  Cross  funds  are  endorsed, 
as  are  those  for  the  funds  of  the  T.  M. 
C.  A.,  the  Knights  of-Columbus  and  the 
many  other  worthy  war  charities,  not  to 
mention  earnest  endorsement  for  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Liberty  Loans  and  the 
Thrift  Stamps. 

In  the  daily  stories  of  individual 
heroism  and  the  awarding  of  war  cross¬ 
es,  which  are  now  becoming  so  frequent, 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  person¬ 
nel  of  our  forces  In  Prance  are  con¬ 
tinually  aroused.  The  effect  of  such 
publications  upon  the  morale  of  the 
people  at  home  cannot  be  overestimated. 

HOW  THE  BIO  SUNDAY  PAPERS  SERVE. 

As  has  been  previously  .stated,  the 
special  di.spleasure  of  some  of  our  Con¬ 
gressmen  seems  to  have  been  direct¬ 
ed  against  Sunday  news.iapers.  Bitter 
criticism  has  been  made  of  their  vast 
size  and  of  the  alleged  Indiscrlminate- 
ncss  and  vulgarity  of  their  contenta  It 
is  to  be  doubted  if  any  such  critics  of 
Sunday  newspapers  have  ever  made  a 
serious  .study  of  their  contents,  espe¬ 
cially  In  the.se  times. 

The  policy  and  practice  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sunday  Tribune  are  doubtless 
typical  of  those  of  the  majority  of  our 
Sunday  newspapers  of  to-day.  In  reply 
to  a  recent  request  for  a  written  state¬ 
ment  of  the  policy  and  alms  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  the  following  reply  was  Im¬ 
mediately  forthcoming: 


"  ‘What  can  we  do  to  help  win  the 
war?’  was  the  vital  question  to  us  of  the 
.staff  of  The  Sunday  Tribune  as  It  was 
to  other  loyal  Americans  last  April. 
We  had  the  impulse  to  eliminate  from 
the  paper  everything  that  did  not  re¬ 
flect  the  war.  However,  this  was  wisely 
resisted  and  we  went  along  without  add¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  paper,  leaving 
regular  departments  and  features  un¬ 
changed,  until  we  decided  how  we  could 
best  make  them  serve  patriotic  pur- 
po.se.s,  both  practical  and  Inspirational. 
We  have  been  working  gradually  but 
surely,  toward  this  end.  Every  edition 
of  the  Sunday  Tribune  since  the  war 
.started  had  contained,  in  increasing 
quantities,  patriotic  propaganda. 

“In  our  Action  section  we  print  at 
least  one  patriotic  story  every  week. 
The  cover  of  this  section  is  printed  In 
colors  and  is  usually  a  reproduction  of 
a  famous  painting.  In  the  future  this 
page  la  to  be  devoted  to  Inspirational 
war  pictures. 

"The  rotogravure,  or  pictorial  weekly, 
has  always  contained  a  heavy  percent¬ 
age  of  war  photographs  and  portraits 
of  military  and  Government  leaders. 
Now  that  our  own  men  are  actually 
engaged  In  flghtlng,  it  is  planned  to 
print  photographs  of  Americans  who 
distinguish  themselves  In  battle,  rolls  of 
honor  of  men  who  die  in  the  service  and 
photographs  and  stories  of  parents  who 
give  four  or  more  sons  to  the  army  or 
navy. 

“In  the  woman's  .section,  a  number  of 
departments  are  devoted  exclu.slvely  to 
war  service.  The  needlework  depart¬ 
ment,  which  formerly  consLsted  of  em¬ 
broidery  and  crochet  designs  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  doing  various  kinds  of  fancy- 
work,  now  Is  at  the  service  of  the  Red 
Cross.  In  this  department  we  Inform 
our  readers  of  the  particular  need  of 
the  moment,  be  It  socks,  .sweaters, 
wristlet.s,  surgical  bandages,  or  com¬ 
fort  kits,  and  give  Instructions  on  mak¬ 
ing  the  article  required. 

“We  give  scientific  and  practical  In¬ 
formation  about  food  and  preach  econ¬ 
omy  and  conservation  In  cooking,  and 
urge  cofiperatlon  with  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istrator. 

"We  advocate  the  making  of  war 
gardens,  and  give  explicit  directions  and 
exiiert  advice  as  to  how  to  get  the  best 
restilts  In  this  locality  and  climate. 

“The  purpose  of  our  "What  Are  You 
Doing  to  Help  Win  the  War’  depart¬ 
ment  is  to  afford  our  women  readers  an 


opportunity  to  exchange  practical  ideas 
on  patriotic  subjects. 

“We  have  a  ‘Camp  Stories'  contest,  in 
which  wo  Invite  soldiers,  and  the  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  of  soldiers,  to  send  us 
short  letters  about  amu.slng  incidents 
that  occur  in  camp. 

STIMULATING  THE  SPIRIT  OF  SERVICE. 

“We  print  every  week  one  page  of 
.signed  editorials  on  the  war  on  a  page 
opposite  the  editorial  page.  The  articles 
for  this  page  are  accepted  from  the 
points  of  literary  excellence,  and  timeli¬ 
ness  of  subject.  The  idea  of  the  page  is 
to  give  readers  of  the  Sunday  Tribune 
articles  such  as  may  be  found  in  maga¬ 
zines  of  the  special  calibre  of  The  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly,  The  Yale  Review,  The 
North  American  Review,  and  the  New 
Republic. 

“On  the  club  page  we  reserve  space 
for  one  article  and  picture  from  the 
Woman’s  Committee  of  the  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  National  Defence,  'fhls  article  is 
written  by  different  women  every  week 
In  the  Interest  of  whatever  form  of  war 
work  most  needs  the  publicity. 

“Under  the  heading  ‘Women  in  War 
Time’  we  report  the  activities  of  the 
various  patriotic  women's  organiza¬ 
tions. 

“We  give  apace  in  our  columns  to  the 
Liberty  Loan  and  Thrift  Stamp  cam¬ 
paigns  and  to  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A-., 
book  and  war  recreation  drives. 

“A  three  or  four  thou.sand  word  let¬ 
ter  of  society  gos.slp  has  been  a  weekly 
feature  of  the  Tribune  for  a  great  many 
years.  In  analyzing  this  article  for 
March  24,  we  find  that  the  go.ssip  con¬ 
sists  of  1,500  words  devoted  to  the  work 
of  the  Woman’s  Committee  of  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan  campaign.  100  words  to  a 
notice  of  a  war  talk  at  one  of  the  clubs, 
500  words  to  an  account  of  entertain¬ 
ments  for  soldiers  and  sailors,  500  words 
to  the  Woman’s  Land  Army,  300  words 
to  the  work  of  women  In  munitions  fac- 
torle.s,  600  words  to  appeals  for  dona¬ 
tions  for  war  funds  from  New  York 
committees,  and  300  words  on  a  sale  of 
Ea-ster  cards  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  Fund  for  French  Wounded. 

“This  one  article,  of  approximately 
4.000  word.s.  Indexed  as  ‘Society  Com¬ 
ment,’  Is  100  per  cent,  war  propaganda, 
0  per  cent,  society  gossip.  If  the  war 
keeps  on,  perhaps  this  ratio  of  war  to 
non-war  matter  may  prevail  through¬ 
out  the  Sunday  sections.” 

Ijet  us  now  further  enlighten  the 

(Concluded  on  page  33) 
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ENTERED  EMPLOY  OF  BALTIMORE  AMERICAN  AS  A 
BOY,  GRADUALLY  WORKED  HIMSELF  UP  TO 
A  POSITION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 


WILLIAM  M.  SCOTT,’  foreign  business  manager  of  the  Baltimore  American 
and  the  Evening  Star,  is  known  throughout  the  East  as  one  of  the 
ablest  man  In  his  profession.  It  was  twenty-eight  years  ago  that  Mr.  Scott 
entered  the  employ  of  the  American  In  an  obscure  position.  He  was  a  mere 
boy,  but  at  that  early  period  he  had  well-defined  business  ideas  and  Ideals.  By 
strict  Integrity  and  close  adherence  to  tho.se  ideals  he  could  not  help  but  come 
under  the  favorable  notiee  of  his  employers.  And  natural  was  It,  therefore, 
that  he  should  be  promoted  from  one  post  to  another  as  opportunities  present¬ 
ed  themselves. 

Endowed  with  an  Intellect  that  Is  calculated  to  carry  any  man  over  the 
shoals  and  pitfalls  that  are  common  to  new.spaperdom,  Mr.  Scott  has  made  few 
mi.stakes  in  the  po.sltion  which  he  occupies.  He  has  the  happy  faculty  of  get¬ 
ting  directly  to  the  heart  of  a  subject,  and  then  It  Is  the  work  of  but  a  moment 
for  him  to  determine  whether  that  heart  Is  sound  or  unsound. 

It  has  been  .said  that  one  of  the  best  Indexes  to  a  man’s  character  is  his 
standing  among  his  as.sociates.  If  this  be  true,  then  Mr.  Scott’s  must  be  18- 
karat.  For  those  a.s.sociates  will  tell  you  that  he  Is  a  prince  of  good  fellows 
among  prince.s. 


GOST  OF  WAR  NEWS 
TAKES  BIG  JUMP 


All  Hindenburg  Drive  Message  Sent  at 
Full  Rates  —  Press  Associations  to 
Double  Number  of  Correspond¬ 
ents  with  American  Troops. 


The  Hlndcnburg  drive  has  added 
enormously  to  the  cable  tolls  of  the 
various  preas  aasociations  and  the 
newspapers  which  have  special  corre¬ 
spondents  with  the  Allied  forces.  From 
the  first  day  of  the  onslaught  the  cable 
has  been  bu.sy  night  and  day  with  press 
matter,  giving  the  details  of  the  news 
from  the  front,  and  all  at  full  rates. 
Unwilling  to  wait  and  so  ri.sk  being  late 
with  the  stories  of  the  developments, 
since  the  drive  began  corre.spondents 
have  been  disregarding  the  press  rates, 
Intent  only  upon  getting  the  news  to 
their  American  offices  in  the  shorte.st 
pos.slble  time.  Instead  of  paying  7  cents 
a  word,  therefore,  the  a.ssociations  and 
newspapers  have  paid  25  cents  a  word. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  tollage, 
of  course,  a  great  deal  more  matter 
than  usual  has  been  semt.  On  some 
days  this  has  amounted  to  three  times 
the  usual  number  of  words  at  more 
than  three  and  a  half  times  the  u.sual 
rate.  The  general  average  is  not  so 
high,  but  Is  equal  to  at  leajrt  twice  the 
quantity  usually  received  per  diem, 
making  the  average  daily  expense  for 
tolls  more  than  seven  times  the  u.sual 
cost. 

Managers  are  finding  con.solation  In 
the  thought  that  the  cost  would  be 
much  greater,  had  the  drive  been  made 
at  some  other  front.  They  turn  to  the 
Gallipoli  drive  for  comparison.  To  get 
the  news  of  the  operations  then  to  the 
United  States  It  was  necessary  for  the 
correspondents  at  the  front  to  send 
their  copy  by  automobile  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  where  It  was  wired  to  Vienna, 
relayed  thence  to  Berlin,  then  relayed 
again  to  The  Hague,  where  It  was 
translated  Into  English,  wired  to  Ix)n- 
don,  and  thence  cabled  across  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  New  York.  The  costs  aggre¬ 
gated  $1..50  a  word  by  the  time  the 
news  was  landed  in  the  United  States. 
Of  course,  there  was  less  sent  under 
these  difficult  conditions  than  is  be¬ 
ing  sent  about  the  Hlndenburg  drive 
on  the  we.st  front. 

There  is  some  speculation  about  the 
effect  on  the  cabled  news  when  the 
American  troops  really  get  into  action. 
The  argument  Is  that  the  American 
public  will  want  exten.slve  information 
about  their  activities,  and,  at  the  .same 
time,  a  full  history  of  what  Is  being 
done  by  the  Allies.  That  is,  while  there 
should  be  no  diminution  of  the  general 
news  from  the  fighting  front,  the  de¬ 
mand  will  be  for  more  news  about  the 
American  forces.  Whether  the  cable 
facilities  will  permit  this  la  a  question. 
It  has  even  been  suggested  that  when 
the  ca.sualties  to  American  troops  grow, 
as  they  must  grow  enormously  when 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  United  States 
soldiers  enter  the  action,  the  casualty 
lists  will  be  sent  by  mall,  because  of 
cable  crowding. 

In  preparation  for  the  enlarged  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Americans,  the  press  as¬ 
sociations  a-sked  the  United  States 
Government  recently  for  permission  to 
add  to  the  number  of  their  correspon¬ 
dents  with  the  American  forces.  Their 
request  has  Just  been  granted,  the 
Government  having  responded  that 
each  press  association  might  double  the 
number  of  Its  correspondents  with 
Pershing's  armies. 

The  New  York  Tlmea  which  re¬ 
ceives  Its  news  direct,  says  its  cable 
tolls  since  the  Hlndenburg  drive  began 


have  amounted  to  between  $8,000  and 
$10,000  a  week.  A  number  of  single 
dispatches,  Carr  C.  Van  Anda.  manager, 
tells  The  Editor  and  Pubusher,  have 
cost  more  than  $800  each.  The  Times 
Is  having  all  its  messages  sent  at  the 
2.';-cents-a-word  rate,  and  a  small 
amount  of  matter  published  la.st  Mon¬ 
day,  .sent  as  "emergency”  by  the 
French  Government,  cost  80  cents  a 
word. 


Quehec  Newspaper  OffieeR  Wrerkeil 
(RpeHnl  to  Tns  EinTna  asd  PDni.ilHmi.) 
Qi'bbbt.  April  4. — New.spaper  offices 
have  come  under  the  displeasure  of 
rioters  here.  As  a  result  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  oppo.sitlon  against  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Military  Service  act,  riots 
have  been  taking  place  in  the  ancient 
capital  for  the  la.st  three  or  four  days 
“rhe  first  night  the  rioters  started  opera¬ 
tions  they  smashed  the  windows  and 
then  gutted  the  offices  of  the  Quebec 
Chronicle,  an  English-speaking  morning 
paper,  and  of  the  L’Evenement,  a  Que¬ 
bec  evening  daily,  which  has  been  very 
strong  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 


East  Texas  Editors  to  Meet 
The  Ea-st  Texas  Press  As.soclatlon  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Longview, 
Tex.,  on  April  26  and  27. 


WOULD  BAN  TEUTON  NEWSPAPERS 


Proposal  Made  to  Prohihit  German  and 
Austrian  Papers  in  This  Country. 

(Upecial  to  The  Bditob  and  Publisher.) 

Washington,  April  3. — Newspapers 
and  other  publications  published  In  the 
Au.strian  and  German  languages  are 
prohibited  by  an  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  King,  of  Utah,  to  Senate  Bill 
3529,  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  incorporate  the  National 
German-Amerlcan  Alliance."  This  bill 
Is  now  pending  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary.  Senator  King 
is  the  author  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Tradlng-wlth-the-Enemy  act  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  publication  in  a  foreign  language 
of  any  newspaper  any  comment  on  the 
Government  unless  the  same  was  print¬ 
ed  In  parallel  columns  In  English,  in 
the  same  paper.  The  King  amendment 
makes  no  exceptions,  and  violation  of 
the  act  would  subject  the  violator  to  a 
fine  of  $5,000  and  imprisonment  for  five 
years,  or  both. 


Florida  Editors  to  Meet 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Florida 
Pre.ss  A.ssoclatlon  will  be  held  this  com¬ 
ing  week  at  Del.iand,  Dayona,  and  New 
Smyrna. 


BAKER  CUTS  OFF  NEWS 
OF  CASUALTIES 

Directs  that  Only  Pershing’s  Headquar¬ 
ters  Shall  Furnish  Information  of 
Troops  Probably  Now  Engaged 
in  Big  Battle  in  France. 


Washington,  April  2.  —  Secretary 
Baker  has  forbidden  that  any  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force  In  France  shall  be  given 
out  by  Washington.  His  notification 
was  cabled  to  the  War  Department, 
which  at  once  issued  the  following  bul-» 
letln : 

(1.)  All  matters  pertaining  to  events, 
per.sons,  policies,  or  operations  abroad 
will  only  be  officially  given  out  from 
the  headquarters,  American  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force  in  France. 

(2.)  Similar  matters  affecting  forces 
at  home  will  be  given  out  from  the 
War  Department. 

The  reason  for  this  action  on  the 
part  of  Secretary  Baker  hsus  not  been 
disclosed. 

Under  this  ruling  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  may  give  out  any  information 
touching  the  forces  in  America,  but 
noUiing  save  what  comes  direct  from 
Gen.  Pershing’s  headquarters  albout  the 
forces  abroad.  The  ban  is  being  ob¬ 
served  so  literally  that  the  War  De¬ 
partment  announces  that  not  even 
casualty  li.sts  will  be  issued  until  fur¬ 
ther  notice. 


ATTACKS  CREEL  COMMITTEE 


Should  Be  Labelled  “Misinformation,*’ 
Congressman  Treadway  Says, 
Washington,  April  1. — Representative 
Allen  T.  Treadway,  of  Massachusetts,  in 
debate  on  the  Housing  bill  to-day,  criti¬ 
cised  the  Committee  on  Public  Informa¬ 
tion,  and  said  It  should  be  named  “The 
Committee  on  Public  Misinformation.”  He 
made  this  attack  while  opposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Housing  bill  to  provide 
$10,000,000  to  build  home:i  for  extra  Gov¬ 
ernment  employees  In  Washington.  He 
insl.sted  that  there  was  no  need  to  bring 
so  many  additional  employees  here. 

“There  are  employed  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Information  in  Washing¬ 
ton  325  persons.  From  recent  exposures 
the  title  Is  wrong.  It  should  be  called 
the  Committee  on  Public  Mi.slnforma- 
tlon.  Another  body  of  this  Congress 
looked  into  the  matter  of  the  usefulness 
of  the  Committee  last  week.  The  mis¬ 
information  that  the  public  is  receiving 
through  the  so-called  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Information  will  fill  a  very  large  vol¬ 
ume,  not  only  of  printed  matter,  but  of 
photographs.” 


Offirial  Bulletin  Criticised 
Washington,  March  29. — Publication 
in  the  Official  Bulletin  of  alleged  mis¬ 
leading  information  as  to  aircraft  pro¬ 
duction,  after  representatives  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  had 
promised  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee  that  the  alleged  false  state¬ 
ments  would  not  be  disseminated,  form¬ 
ed  the  subject  of  the  bitter  attack  on 
the  methods  of  the  committee  In  the 
Senate  to-day. 


Newspapers  Help  Labor  Department 
Washington,  April  2. — Secretary  Wil¬ 
son,  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  la  be¬ 
ing  Informed  that  newspapers  In  cities 
of  more  than  20,000  population  are  com¬ 
plying  with  his  request  that  they  estab¬ 
lish  cooperative  farm-labor  agencies 
under  the  United  States  Employment 
Service. 
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WORLD’S  GREATEST  RUREAU  OF  INEORMATION 
IS  CONDUCTED  FOR  AND  BY  NEWSPAPERS 


Amazing  Growth  of  Haskin  Service  in  Washington  Due  to  Co-operation  of  Leading 
American  Dailies,  Whose  Editors  Invite  Their  Readers  to  Ask  Questions  About 
Anything  You  Want  to  Know”— Queries  Receive  Prompt  Attention  and  Author¬ 
itative  Answers— Organization  a  Conspicuous  Example  of  Public  Service 

work.  For  example:  The  Chicago  Dally 
New.s  Invites  its  readers  to  ask  questions 
about  "whatever  you  want  to  know,” 
and  to  send  such  queries,  with  self-ad- 
dros.scd  stamped  envelopes,  to  this 
Washington  bureau.  A  reader  of  the 
Daily  News  submits  a  que.stion.  When 
It  reaches  the  Haskin  ofRces  It  Is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  proper  department.  If  the 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of 
the  office,  the  matter  Is  simplified.  If 
not,  that  letter  Is  given  as  an  a-ssign- 
ment  to  a  member  of  the  staff — usually 
to  a  young  woman  who  has  been  trained 
to  get  to  the  sources  of  information.  She 
may  have  to  con¬ 
sult  some  bureau 
official  of  the  Gov- 
crnment.  If  the 
que.stion  is  one  of 
a  technical  nature 
she  secures  a  writ-  -  /  ' 

from 

the  man  who  Jfl 

know.s,  and  this  f  '  rfk 
answer  is  sent  to  K  4a 
the  writer  of  the  II 

que.stion  may  best  SI 

be  answered  by  SI 

.sending  a  Govern- 
ment  document, 
done.  Car- 
don  copies  arc 
made  of  the  re- 
plies  to  the.se  ques¬ 
tions,  one  for  111-  '**"*  Matthews, 


Hy  W.  D.  SiiowAi.TKR. 

,HK  oldest  human  urge  is  "to 
It  dominated  our  raee- 


I  know. 

parents,  back  in  the  garden  of  the 
four  great  rivers.  In  that  dim  dawn 
the  race-mother  .sought  knowledge,  and 
heeded  sini.ster  counsels  in  her  eager- 
ne.ss  to  snatch  the  mask  from  the  face 
of  truth.  Her  sons  and  datighters  have 
beaten  paths  to  the  dusky  iTm  of  the 
world,  each  of  them  intent  upon  tlie 
immemorial  quest. 

To  take  the  question  mark  out  of  life 
would  be  to  take  away  its  worth  and 
ze.st.  We  move  forward  and  upward 
through  .seeking 

it  lie  an.swer  of  the 
liroblem  w'hich 
faces  us.  Kai'h  of 
us  secretly  be¬ 
lieves  that  some¬ 
how  and  some¬ 
time  we  shall  lure 
the  Sphinx  Into 
talkativene.ss. 

In  the  Kden 
days  a  personage 
—  who  shall  be 
namele.ss  in  this 
narrative  —  e.stab- 
llshed  the  first 
liureau  of  misin¬ 
formation  —  with 
the  motive  of  d  s- 
service 


answer 


man- 

k  1  n  d.  Nether¬ 
world  propoganda, 
cunningly  promul¬ 
gated  in  Kden,  has  darkened  tlie  w.aters 
of  life  for  the  races  througli  the  long 
processions  of  the  centurie.s. 

All  of  the  forces  making  for  light  and 
understanding  have,  in  the  course  of 
the  years,  worked  to  repair  the  mis¬ 
chief  accomplished  by  this  original  bu¬ 
reau  of  misinformation.  Schools  exi.st, 
books  are  written,  churches  are  e.stab- 
lished,  newspapers 
are  publi.shed  IN 
OUDKH  THAT 
WK  MAY  KNOW. 
The  proces.ses  of 
ordered 
that  we  may  at- 
tain  to  knowledge. 
jnpA  This,  however, 

BpM'V  is  not  fi  story  of 

Eden.  It  is  a  story 
£1  ^J^B  of  Wa.shington.  It 

m  is  not  a  story  of 

another  bureau  of 
m  1  s  i  n  formation, 
but  of  a  real  and 
amazing  bureau  of 
Information  —  a 
bureau  unique  in 
character  and  un¬ 
matched  in  the 
scope  of  its  public 
service. 


MlRa  Middleton, 
Ilesoarch. 


LKTTBRS  BY  THE  THOUSANDS. 


FHKDBltlC  J.  HASKIN. 


The  process  described  In  handling  this 
Is  of  inquiring  readers,  entirely  letter  from  a  reader  of  the  Chicago 
cost  to  them,  Is  but  another  ex-  Daily  News  applies  to  each  letter  re- 
of  the  American  ncw.spaper’s  ceived  in  a  flood  of  mall  which  has 
public  service.  It  Increases  reached  as  high  as  thirty-six  thousand 
1.  pro-  letters  in  one  day! 

ters  patrl-  grown  to  such  pro- 

It  marks  portions  that  the  ~ 

milestone  Jf  Ha.skin  offices  re- 

hi.story  of  .semblc  a  bu.sy  gov- 

instructive  ernmental  depart- 

in  ment.  A 

BBb  ifl  .somewhere,  and 

■h 

.some 

^organiza-  ^  ^ 

an.swer 

.  found  to  tion.  But  is  re- 

any  con-  Ml«  Bngie,  'l«"-cs  only  a  sec- 

Domettlc  Information.  ond  look  to  see 

that  the  flood  of  Tranalator.. 

HOW  THE  WORK  IS  DONE.  control-that 

The  Ha.skin  bureau  Is,  In  effect,  a  they  are  in  reality  Altering  through  the 

This  unique  bureau,  rendering  prompt  branch  office  in  the  national  capital  for  plant  about  as  fa.st  as  they  pour  Into  It. 

and  efficient  service  to  thousaifds  upon  each  newspaper  which  cooperates  in  the  Dozens  of  .smart,  determined  young 


turn  the.s<‘  questions  over  to  .sornoliody 
who  could  an.swer  them  in  orai'lc-fa.sh- 
ion.  Nearly  a  hundred  editors  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  found  that  they 
may  do  ju.st  that 
— and  on  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  hangs 
our  story  of  the 
newspaper  infor¬ 
mation  bureau 
conducted  by 
Frederic  J.  Has¬ 
kin,  famous  as  the 
writer  of  the  Has¬ 
kin  I^'tter. 

This  newspaper 
information  bu¬ 
reau.  which  has 
grown  in  a  few 
years  to  a  great 
organization,  em¬ 
ploying  about  sev¬ 
enty  people  and 
occupying  four' 
thou.sand  feet  of 
office  space  at  1 4  35 
You  Street,  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Haskin 


Miss  Work,  Id  charge 
of  Adrertlalng. 


Mary  Cowlei  McKinley, 
Statlatlca. 


WANTED — AN  OHACI.K. 

There  come  to  all  newspapers  ques¬ 
tions  from  readers,  many  of  them  utter 
riddles  to  the  editorial  mind.  Every 
editor  wishes,  day  by  day,  that  he  could 
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ladles  are  sorting  letters,  opening  letters, 
reading  letters,  searching  letter  flies, 
conferring  about  letters,  busily  tele¬ 
phoning  about  letters,  dictating  letters, 
writing  letters  on  innumerable  type¬ 
writers,  addressing  and  stamping  en¬ 
velopes  that  are  quickly  filled  with  let¬ 
ters.  These  are  then  swiftly  tucked  into 
waiting  mail  sacks,  which  are  always 
ready  just  as  the  po.stmen  arrive. 

It  looks  like  a  game  between  the  girls 
and  the  postmen,  with  honors  about 
even.  Uncle  Sam's  gray-clad  carriers 
try  to  snow  the  girls  under,  but  each 
trip  they  u.sually  get  l)ack  about  as  much 
mail  as  they  bring. 

Tlio  origin  and 
development  of 
this  largo.<»t  free 
information  bu¬ 
reau  in  the  world 
are  the  direct  re¬ 
sults  of  new.spa- 
per  enterprise.  Its 
founder  and  own¬ 
er  states  that  it  Is 
like  Top.sy,  in  that 
It  Just  grew.  It  Is 
a  by-product  of 
the  popular  Has- 
kki  Letter,  which 
is  used  by  papers 
in  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union. 
This  daily  letter  Is 
Informative  i  n 
character,  is  pre¬ 
pared  with  .special  regard  for  accuracy, 
and  deals  largely  with  the  con.structive 
work  of  the  Ked<‘ral  Government. 


Mlm  Darla,  War. 


now  Ql’KSTIONS  ORIOINATE. 

An  illustration  will  show  why  people 
write  to  Mr.  Haskin  for  information. 
Say  that  a  new  reclamation  project  is 
at>out  to  be  opened  to  entry  by  the 
Utovernment.  He  sends  out  to  his  list 
an  advance  story  giving  such  detail  as 
is  available.  Then  comes  the  deluge. 
Headers  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
write  in  a.sklng  for  more  Information: 
What  kind  of  soil  is  it?  What  will  It 
rai.se?  What  will  it  cost  per  acre?  When 
will  It  be  ready  for  settlement?  The  ed¬ 
itors  want  their  readers  accommodated 
with  this  information,  and  the  Govem- 
ment  officials  are, 
of  course,  glad  to 
into  direct 
c  o  m  m  u  n  1  cation 
with  prospective 
customers. 

But,  you  say, 
why  don't  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  in¬ 
formation  write  to 
the  Government 
direct?  The  an¬ 
swer  is  that  few 
people  know  how 
to  address  a  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  There 
are  so  many  de¬ 
partments  and 
subdi\isions  1  n 
Uncle  Sam's  mon¬ 
ster  organization 
that  It  requires 
an  expert  to  know  how  to  reach 
the  proper  authority.  Besides,  there 
are  million.s  of  citizens  who  are  in 
titter  Ignorance  of  the  great  work  the 
Government  is  doing,  and  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  value  it  would  be  to  them  if  they 
utilized  It.  This  Information  bureau  la 
a  cooperative  activity  whereby  the 
ne.wspapers  give  publicity  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment's  resources  of  knowledge,  and 
Mr.  Haskin  and  his  force  handle  the 
resultant  flood  of  que.stions. 

When  the  volume  of  unsolicited  in¬ 
quiries,  growing  entirely  out  of  the  Has¬ 
kin  Letter,  became  so  large  aa  tO  cletyly 


Miss  Boberti, 
Stenagrapbera. 


show  the  need  for  such  a  service,  the  lid 
was  taken  off  and  the  newspapers  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  combination  invited 
their  readers  to  a.sk  anything  they  want¬ 
ed  to  know. 

Mr.  Haskin  Is  an  all-around  perform¬ 
er.  He  is  probably  the  best-known  cor¬ 
respondent  of  his  generation.  His  stories 
have  been  printed  widely  and  continu¬ 
ously  throughout  the  country  for  twen¬ 
ty-five  years;  his  premium  books,  “The 
American  Government”  and  “The  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal,”  have  attained  a  circulation 
running  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands; 
his  moving  picture.  “Uncle  Sam  at 
Work,”  has  been  seen  by  actual  mil¬ 
lions,  but  he  never  knew  what  work  and 
responsibility  meant  until  that  unguard¬ 
ed  moment  In  which  he  authorized  his 
big  li.st  of  newspapers  to  print  that  al¬ 
luring  invitation.  “Whatever  You  Want 
to  Know.” 

SOME  "posers'’  in  the  paii.t  orist. 

Here  is  a  list  of  .specimen  inquiries 
that  came  out  of  one  batch  of  mail; 
What  numtier  of  men  have  been  killed 
In  the  war?  How  do  you  address  mail 
to  soldiers  abroad?  What  books  should 
be  Included  in  a  short  list  of  the  great¬ 
est  works  of  fiction  ?  What  is  the  most 
economical  electric-light  bulb?  How  do 
you  make  a  homestead  entry?  How  do 
you  copyright  a  book?  What  Is  the 
curvature  of  the  earth?  How  many 
Tories  w'ere  there  In  America  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution?  Are  women 
accepted  as  rural  mail  carriers?  How 
many  .Tews  are  there  in  Congress?  Why 
do  people  say  "God  bless  you”  after  a 
person  sneezes?  What  is  meant  by  the 
“Status  quo  ante  TTellum?”  How  many 
citizens  are  nece.ssary  to  organize  a 
rifle  club?  What  Is  the  pay  of  British 
and  FVench  soldiers?  How  do  you 
kill  a  tree?  What  is  the  best  way  to 
prepare  whitewash?  What  Is  the  best 
recipe  for  making  coffee?  How  do  you 
clean  a  porcelain  kettle?  What  Is  the 
best  way  to  build  a  birdhouse?  How 
can  you  tell  a  fresh  fish  or  chicken  at 
a  dance?  What  is  the  best  way  to  get 
rid  of  flies?  What  is  the  recipe  for 
o’R.Ving  Bernn.i.se  sauce?  Why  does 
fruit  turn  brown  after  being  canned? 
Who  is  the  oldest  memlier  of  Con¬ 
gress?  What  are  the  rules  for  flving 
the  ,\merican  flag?  Who  founded  the 
T.  W  W.? 

sources  of  inform »tion. 

Tt  is  a  formidable  undertaking  to 
handle  such  a  ma.ss  of  inquiry  covering 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  subjects. 
But  the  task  Is  not  quite  .so  hopeless 
ns  it  may  appear.  Tn  the  first  place 
he  has  surrounded  himself  with  a  Mg 
staff  of  picked  people  who  have  under¬ 
gone  most  careful  training,  and  neith¬ 
er  he  nor  his  helpers  depend  upon  their 
own  knowledge  In  answering  que.stlons. 
.•\  large  proportion  of  the  Information 
comes  from  the  departments  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government.  The  so-called  execu¬ 
tive  departments  of  our  national  capital 
make  up  the  most  efficient  and  far- 
reaching  machinery  of  seip-lce  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  There  Is  In  Wash¬ 
ington  an  authority  of  the  first  rank 
on  practically  everv  question  touching 
the  well-being  of  humanity.  There  ere 
magpifleenttv  equipped  laboratories  for 
the  studv  of  practically  every  problem 
of  the  nation’s  dally  life. 

The  libraries  of  the  national  capital 
are  also  a  vast  .storehouse  of  useful  in¬ 
formation.  The  T.ibrary  of  Congre.ss  Is 
known  all  over  the  world,  both  for  Its 
Immense  numtier  of  volumes  and  for 
the  perfection  of  the  system  which 
makes  each  of  them  accessible.  Many 
of  the  bureau  and  departmental  libra¬ 
ries  are  the  flne.st  In  existence  In  their 
respective  field.s. 


Thus  this  bureau  ot  information  is  in 
a  position  to  draw  upon  the  world’s 
greatest  resources  of  knowledge.  Its 
succe.ss  in  handling  the  enormous  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  received  resrts  entirely 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  sources  of 
information.  It  ha.s  no  comer  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  literature,  and  does  not  de¬ 
pend  upon  personal  entree.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  practitioner  before  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government,  looking  after 
the  needs  of  its  constituents  as  a  firm 
of  attorneys  would  represent  a  client 
before  the  Patent  Office  or  the  State 
Department. 

The  only  difference  is  that  this  ser¬ 
vice  is  paid  for  and  exploited  by  the 
newspapers,  and  their  subscribers  can 
use  it  as  freely  as  they  like,  without 
any  expen.se  other  than  a  stamp  for  re¬ 
turn  postage. 

A  niRBCT  (X)-operative  scheme. 

The  subscribers  of  each  publication 
address  their  own  paper  at  Wa.shlngton 
and  the  reply  is  written  upon  the  sta¬ 
tionery  of  that  particular  paper,  mak¬ 
ing  this  the  most  direct  codperative 
scheme  that  has  yet  been  devised. 

All  of  the  original  letters,  together 
with  carbon  copies  of  the  replies  that 
have  been  made,  are  returned  weekly  to 
each  newspaper,  accompanied  by  an 
itemized  .statement.  Thus  each  pub¬ 
lisher  may  know  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  done,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  handled. 

These  letters  give  the  editor  many 
valuable  suggestions  about  the  subjects 
In  which  his  readers  are  Interested. 

T^'glslation,  executive  orders,  and 
other  forms  of  government  activity  af¬ 
fecting  the  bu.siness  world  raise  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  business  man  almost  dally. 
He  is  not  satisfied  with  a  general  Idea 
of  the  laws  and  rulings  that  affect  his 
business,  but  wants  specific  and  definite 
Information,  and  perhaps  printed  cop¬ 
ies  of  bills  and  executive  orders.  The 
Information  Bureau  stands  readv  to 
supply  these  things  upon  request  when¬ 
ever  they  are  available. 

Kvery  household  problem  has  been 
studied  for  years  by  the  Government. 
There  are  literally  thou.sands  of  ques¬ 
tions  that  may  be  answered  along  this 
line,  showing  how  to  save  time,  labor, 
and  money  in  the  home. 

The  Information  Bureau  Is  rendering 
service  of  great  valiT  along  lines  of 
war  work.  Tt  has  put  many  men  and 
women  In  touch  with  things  they  can 
do.  Tt  has  adxdsed  sneclallsts  in  many 
lines  with  what  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  communicate  In  offering 
their  services.  Tt  has  put  numerous 
men  and  women  In  touch  wHh  such  1n- 
stlttltlons  aa  the  Fubllc  Ser\dce  Re¬ 
serve.  which  lists  voluntarv  workers  In 
accordance  with  what  they  are  best 
fitted  to  do. 

On  such  great  patrtotic  movements 
as  the  T,Ibertv  T<oans.  the  War  Savings 
Stamp  eamnaign.  the  Home  Garden 
eamnaign.  the  Home  Fanning  work,  the 
Meat  and  Wheat  Conservation  cam¬ 
paigns.  tbo  Bureau  Is  alwavs  readv  to 
surmlv  tbe  sort  of  sneelflc  Information 
that  enaiWes  an  Inquirer  to  help  mo.st 
effectively. 

Tt  is  Haskin  rule  not  to  give  advice, 
but  Information.  Vo  oninlons  are  of¬ 
fered.  Medical,  legal,  and  ethical  prob¬ 
lems  gne  not  touched  In  anv  nrofcss'on- 
al  sense.  The  ernense  of  such  an  or- 
e^nlsatlon  Is  necessarily  large.  Mr. 
Haskins’s  payroll  would  match  that  of 
manv  da'lv  newsnaners.  but  when  this 
expense  is  shared  bv  a  large  number 
of  cooperating  new’spapera  It  Is  a  mod¬ 
erate  Item  for  each  paper. 

.\n  Interesting  feature  of  the  service 
is  the  value  placed  tipon  It  by  readers 
whose  questions  have  been  answered 


to  their  satisfaction.  Kvery  day  Mr. 
Haskins  receives  checks,  varying  from 
$2  to  $10  e£ich,  proffered  as  payment  for 
the  services  rendered.  These  are  al¬ 
ways  returned,  with  the  explanation 
that  no  charge  is  made,  but  that  the 
service  is  paid  for  by  the  cooperating 
new.spaper. 

MR.  haskin’s  first  EXI'ERIBNCE. 

Mr.  Haskin  started  to  write  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  He  lived  at 
Shelbina,  Mo.,  and  at  the  ago  of  six¬ 
teen  was  the  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Torchlight.  He  was  also  country  cor- 
re.spondent  for  the 
Kansas  City  Star 
and  the  St.  I>ouis 
Globe  -  Democrat. 

He  recalls  his  first 
interview  with  the 
late  Col.  W.  R. 

Nelson,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the 
Star.  Col.  Nelson 
impre.ssed  upon 
him  the  vital  need 
of  accuracy  In 
news  writing.  He 
told  him  to  get 
the  exact  facts,  no 
matter  how  small 
a  news  item  might 
be  Involved  —  to 
spell  names  cor¬ 
rectly  and  to 
make  every  news  *^***  0***ly.  Hilng. 
item  te.st-proof.  That  policy  bacamc  a 
fixed  one  with  young  Haskin,  and  he 
followed  it  with  such  purpose  that  he 
became  interested  in  research  work  of 
every  kind.  He  studied  Industrial  prob¬ 
lems  and  developments,  not  only  in  his 
immediate  vicinity,  but  in  the  great 
Southwest.  He  wrote  Sunday  feature 
matter  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  and  the  Sunday  editor,  Casper  S. 
Yo.st— now  a  famous  editor  and  author 
— helped  him  to  syndicate  these  feature 


•stories  to  other  new.spapers,  thus  giving 
him  his  first  experience  in  syndicate 
work.  From  this  beginning  he  devel¬ 
oped  the  Ha.skln  Letter,  first  as  a  Sun¬ 
day  feature,  later  as  a  dally  letter,  cov¬ 
ering  in  an  authoritative  way  some 
timely  subject  of  wide  interest. 

As  an  example 
of  the  class  of 
newspapers  now 
using  the  Haskin 
service,  a  few  may 
be  named,  •  taken 
at  random  from  a 
list  of  nearly  one 
hundred:  The 

Chicago  Daily 
News,  Philadel¬ 
phia  North  Amer¬ 
ican,  Los  Angelos 
Times,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Tlmes-Plca- 
yune,  Atlanta 
Journal,  Birming¬ 
ham  News,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Gazette- 
Times,  Buffalo 
News,  Hartford 
Courant,  Spring- 
field  Union,  Wor¬ 
cester  Gazette,  St.  I.iouis  Star,  Omaha 
Bee,  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Denver  Post, 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Heview,  Seattle  Po.st-Intelligenccr,  To- 
coma  Tribune,  Portland  Oregonian, 
Sacramento  Bee,  and  El  Paso  Herald. 


City  Editor  for  Forty  Years 
After  forty  years  of  continuous  ser¬ 
vice  as  city  editor  of  the  Marshall  (Mo.) 
Democrat-News.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Patterson  has 
resigned  at  seventy-seven.  She  has  been 
with  the  Democrat-News  since  the 
founding  of  the  new.spaper  by  her  son, 
J.  C.  Patterson.  Her  bu.sband,  eighty- 
one,  .still  is  associated  with  the  paper. 
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EDITORS  FIND  WORK  OF  GOVERNMENTS  PRESS 
AGENTS  OF  LITTLE  VALUE  TO  NEWSPAPERS 

Mails  Burdened  With  Franked  Matter  Which  Has  Small  Chance  for  Consideration  in  a 
Busy  Office — System  Hampers  Rather  Than  Helps  War  Bureaus  and 
Boards  in  Their  Efforts  to  Keep  in  Close  Touch  With 
People — Central  Clearing  House  Suggested 


THK  Hood  of  prcHs  matter  from 
various  departments  and  bureaus 
at  Washington  continues  to  sub¬ 
merge  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  daily 
newspapers.  Anxious  to  aid  tiie  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  every  *  possible  way,  the 
editors  feel  that  the  present  system 
hampers  them  in  getting  over  to  their 
readers  the  really  vital  stories  of  tlie 
nation’s  war  activities  at  iiome. 

The  press  agent,  as  a  Government 
employee,  is  not  making  good.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  are  pointed  out  in  many 
of  the  letters  from  editors  which  have 
come  to  Thb  EIuitok  and  i^ituusHhiK,  a 
further  instalment  of  which  we  print 
to-day.  Some  of  these  ietteis  contain 
constructive  suggestions,  their  writers 
'believing  that  a  way  may  be  found  by 
which  the  news  of  the  activities  of  the 
numerous  boards  and  committees  at 
Washington  may  be  handled  on  its 
merits,  i>assing  through  a  central  clear¬ 
ing  house,  in  charge  of  men  trained  to 
appraise  relative  values. 

A.  L.  Miller,  editor.  Battle  Oeek  (Mirli.) 
Enquirer-News: 

“Every  newspaper  otlice  is  deluged 
with  Government  publicity,  it  is  easy 
to  And  fault  with  this  fact,  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  remember  the  ditliculties  of 
the  Government  Job,  and  the  total  un- 
preparedness  of  Government  or  public 
for  meeting  the  Job. 

“What  is  need  is,  no  doubt,  less  whole¬ 
sale  and  sulphurous  condemnation  of 
the  pile  of  ‘Government  stuff’  which 
buries  the  editorial  desk  daily — and  a 
more  practical  and  charitable  search  for 
a  remedy  which  will  permit  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  do  what  It  Is  now  trying  to 
do,  but  which  cannot  possibly  be  done 
by  the  present  methods. 

“Every  newspaper  coordinates  a  vast 
chaos  of  news  and  miscellany  daily  into 
an  orderly  finished  product,  through 
staff  organisation.  The  various  report¬ 
ers,  editors,  poets,  crusaders,  press 
agents,  and  speakers-of-the-public  mind 
must  ‘clear’  their  offerings  through  copy 
desks,  and  the  desks  must  ’clear* 
through  an  editorial  centre,  and  the 
public  finally  gets  on  orderly  as.sort- 
ment  of  such  matter  as  is  suppo.sedly 
‘easy  to  read  and  worth  reading.’ 

“The  Government  at  Washington  ap¬ 
pears  to  need  a  newspaper  organisa¬ 
tion,  comprising  one  or  two  seasoned 
men  who  know  how  to  put  an  edition 
to  press  on  time,  and  at  least  one 
syndicate  man  who  knows  how  to  make 
miscellany  attractive,  and  who  knows 
territory,  train  schedules,  geography. 
These,  with  a  few  experienced  rewrite 
men,  might  do  the  business.  It  is  not 
a  press  agent’s  Job;  it  is  a  Job  for  the 
kind  of  editor  who  knows  how  to  edit 
inside  the  deadline  of  space  and  time.” 
J.  E.  Hardman,  managing  editor,  Daven¬ 
port  (Iowa)  Times: 

“There  Is  a  wonderful  field  for  the 
right  kind  of  press  agent  work  for  the 
Government  at  this  time,  but  it  can 
only  be  covered  by  an  experienced  news¬ 
paper  man  who  will  take  the  Govern¬ 


ment  matci'iul  and  work  it  over  into  in¬ 
teresting  newspaper  copy.” 

.4rtbur  B.  Crock,  inanagiiig  editor, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"1  am  enclosing  a  sample  of  unjusti- 
lied  press-agentry  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  Evidently  one  of  the  post 
oltlce  inspectors  wrote  a  proclamation 
that  he  considered  a  very  wonderful 
bit  of  literature  and  he  decided  to  mime¬ 
ograph  it  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  frank  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  into  all  the  newspaper  otUces 
in  the  country.  We  could  have  gotten 
along  fairly  well  without  this,  and  1 
believe  Mr.  Watterson  and  h'rank  Cobb 
and  others  have  written  matter  almost 
as  good.” 

Vernon  L,  Smith,  editor,  Tulsa  (Okla.l 
Democrat: 

“1  think  by  far  the  best  matter  sent 
out  has  been  in  connection  with  the  Lib¬ 
erty  bond  campaigns,  and  of  that  mat¬ 
ter,  I  believe  the  best  to  have  been  from 
the  prominent  fiction  writers.  In  our 
papers  we  use  Just  as  much  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  bureau’s  matter  as  we  can 
without  crippling  the  efficiency  of  our 
papers  in  regard  to  their  news  and 
business.  We  are  now  using  daily  the 
.Agricultural  Department’s  advice  in 
gardening;  and  locally  we  operate  a 
charing  bureau  for  those  having  gar¬ 
dens  to  plough  and  the  men  who  have 
the  teams  and  ploughs.” 

C.  P.  Beers,  editor-in-chief,  Bridgeport 
(Ct.)  Post: 

“The  main  objection  to  publicity  mat¬ 
ter  sent  out  from  Washington  is  that 
it  contains  no  real  information.  Appar¬ 
ently  it  is  the  work  of  literary  rather 
than  practical  newspaper  men.  We  re¬ 
fer  98  per  cent,  of  it  to  the  Wa.ste  Paper 
Department  and  sjiend  many  sleeple.ss 
nights  trying  to  ferret  out  .some  read 
news  in  the  remaining  2  per  cent. 

“In  handling  Liberty  Ijoan,  Red  Cross 
and  other  drives  we  have  assigned  our 
own  men  and  the  results  have  been 
very  gratifying.  If  we  had  depended 
upon  the  Government’s  publicity  matter 
I  am  afraid  the  local  results  would  have 
been  different. 

“We  are  doing  everything  in  our  pow¬ 
er  to  help  win  the  war,  but  believe  that 
the  va.st  amount  of  money  now  spent 
for  Government  publicity  copy  could  be 
used  to  better  advantage  In  the  pur- 
cha.se  of  mnnltions. 

“In  our  estimation,  there  is  nothing 
like  live  news  from  the  battle  front  to 
stimulate  the  purchase  of  war  bonds. 

Constructive  criticism  has  proved 
beneficial  in  several  departments  of  the 
Government.  It  is  rea.sonable  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  publicity  department 
would  show  Improvement  if  properly 
reorganised,  eliminating  the  flowing 
locks  and  ties." 

Georee  A.  Hounh,  managing  editor.  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard: 

“In  the  vast  flow  of  pre.ss  agent’s 
copy  from  Wa-shington,  there  is  much 
reflecting  the  ability  and  Intelligence  of 
unknown  authors.  This  Is  true  of  the 


War  Risk  Insurance  publuity.  'ITiu 
Commttec  on  Public  Information  seems 
uispused  to  conjure  with  the  t'amiiiar 
names  of  well  known  writers  who  do 
nut  turn  in  their  better  grade  of  work. 
T  he  signed  ai'ticies  have  a  trend  to  pro¬ 
lixity  and  dullness.” 

Harlan  b.  Cummings,  managing  editor, 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item: 

“What  they  need  in  Washington  is  a 
clearing  house  of  publicity.  We  can 
seldom  use  any  of  the  articles  sent  out 
by  different  departments,  in  full.  Any 
trained  newspaper  man,  not  affected  by 
environment,  would  know  that.  Not  one 
of  the  articles  sent  to  us  but  what  c-ould 
be  pruned  to  advantage.  'There  is  value 
in  many  of  them,  but  as  some  one  said 
of  a  book,  ‘you  have  got  to  read  so  much 
to  get  so  little.’  ’’ 

G.  R.  Chadbourne,  editor,  Augusta  (Me.) 
Journal: 

"In  the  various  departments  of  our 
Government,  we  to-day  find  a  multipli¬ 
city  of  bureaus,  and  every  bureau  seems 
to  have  its  ’publicity’  expert,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  boom  that  particular  bu¬ 
reau  and  one  or  more  officials  connect¬ 
ed  therewith.  Prom  some  of  these  de¬ 
partments  of  this  amazing  Government 
of  ours,  we  have  received  from  three 
to  five  frank  letters  in  a  single  mail. 
Pew  of  them  are  of  real  importance  to 
us,  or  of  news  value.  Whatever  of 
news  there  is  has  been  previously 
handled  by  special  correspondents  or 
the  news  association.  The  ’publicity’ 
material  is  advertising  of  men  or  meas¬ 
ures,  pure  and  simple. 

“'The  effect,  it.seems  to  me,  of  this  ’pub¬ 
licity  matter’ has  been  to  create  a  disre¬ 
spect  in  the  mind  of  the  average  news¬ 
paper  editor  for  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  in  the  line  of  private  offerings 
in  the  guise  of  news.  'The  average  ed¬ 
itor  prefers  to  go  a'itcr,  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense,  anything  that  he  wants  for  his 
newspaper,  and  he  dumps  the  whole 
mass,  as  a  rule,  intp  his  waste  basket, 
with  scant  attention,  if  it  comes  in  any 
other  manner. 

“1  am  perhaps  somewhat  cranky  on 
this  line,  but  1  have  had  years  of  time 
that  ought  to  have  been  devoted  to 
’constructive  work,’  wasted  in  the  pe¬ 
rusal  and  consideration  of  the  useless 
.stuff  offered  by  someone  who  was  af¬ 
ter  something  for  nothing.” 

M.  H.  Omisby,  president,  Huntington 
(Ind.)  Press: 

"'The  matter  is  all  important,  but  a 
paper  the  size  of  the  Press  cannot  be¬ 
gin  to  handle  the  great  volume  of  copy 
daily  flowing  into  the  office.  If  the 
copy  were  ’boiled  down’  more  of  it 
would  find  Its  way  into  print.  How¬ 
ever,  as  a  majority  of  the  copy  in  some 
way  connects  with  local  activities  we 
find  even  the  length  articles  at  time 
important. 

“I  am  of  the  opinion  that  local  ac¬ 
tivities  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  estimate  a  publisher  will  place  up¬ 
on  the  publicity  matter 

“I  believe  that  less  frequent  copy 


would  prompt  publishers  to  give  greater 
heed  to  that  received.  And  again,  if  the 
substance  of  the  mailed  copy  had  not 
previously  been  given  in  press  dis¬ 
patches  it  would  be  far  more  available. 
'Too  many  times  a  iengthy  piece  of  copy 
will  come  through  the  mails  days  after 
the  high  spots  jiave  been  given  over 
the  press  wires.” 

Percy  B.  Kulie,  editor,  Allentown  (Pa.) 
Call: 

“Uur  situation  can  be  summed  up 
this  way:  Average  space  for  reading 
matter  per  day,  50  columns.  Local 
news,  plus  Associated  Press  news,  to¬ 
tals  about  70  columna  Regular  run  of 
news  must  bo  cut  down  much  to  get 
into  issues  and  prevent  pile  up.  No 
room  therefore  left  for  press  agent  dope. 

”'The  real  big  things  in  this  war 
which  require  publicity  are  being  han¬ 
dled  to  our  entire  satisfaction  by  the 
Associated  Press.  Such  movements  as 
the  Liberty  Loan  drives  have  their  lo¬ 
cal  organizations  and  get  our  support 
through  liberal  notice  of  their  plans  and 
work.  Apart  from  this  we  can  do  lit¬ 
tle,  and  if  we  could,  we  would  not  be 
appealed  to  much  by  the  character  of 
much  of  the  copy  that  we  have  ceased 
to  bother  with,  even  to  the  extent  of 
oi>ening  the  envelopes  in  which  it 
comes.” 

P.  S.  McGlynii,  managing  editor,  Moline 
(Ill.)  Dispatch: 

“'The  Di.spatch,  eager  to  help  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  best  of  its  ability  to 
win  the  war  through  educating  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  real  nature  of  the  crisis, 
valiantly  undertook  at  first  to  get  out 
of  the  plentiful  propaganda  sent  to  us 
by  all  the  departments,  bureaus,  boards, 
divisions  and  committees  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  in  Chicago,  everything  that  was 
of  value. 

“Rut  from  a  score  or  so  of  enevelopes 
full  a  day,  this  propaganda  quickly 
multiiili^d  until  if  measured  at  all,  it 
had  to  be  measured  by  the  bushel. 

“Worse  still,  what  should  have  been 
important  and  have  educative  news  in 
it  came  days  and  days,  sometimes  weeks, 
after  the  Associated  Press  had  covered 
it  for  us,  and  covered  it  in  a  readable 
way.  What  there  was  of  it  that  might 
have  l)cen  used  for  editorial  comment, 
likewise  came  too  late;  the  Dispatch 
had  already  made  its  own  comment  or 
had  decided  that  its  news  columns  had 
jilayed  up  the  story  to  Its  full  value. 

“The  Dispatch  continues  somewhat 
laboriously  to  examine  all  this  propa¬ 
ganda  In  the  hope  of  finding  something 
lK)th  valuable  and  timely  in  it.  But  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  it  does  not  find  one 
per  cent,  of  it  coming  up  to  these  tests 
— value  and  timelinesa” 

D.  R.  Barbee,  managing  editor.  Mobile 
(.Ala.)  Register: 

“I  should  say  that,  at  a  conservative 
estimate,  we  use  not  more  than  ONE 
per  cent,  of  such  publicity  matter 
reaching  us.  Most  of  it  is  unfit  for 
publication — unfit  because  it  has  either 
(.Concluded  on  page  36) 
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PUBLISHERS  ACTIVE  IN  CUTTING 
CONSUMPTION  OF  NEWS  PRINT 

Kiiiiiiiiated  Many  Causes  of  Waste  Even  Before  A.  IN.  P.  A. 
Directors  Scheduled  Recommendations  for  Conser¬ 
vation — Seek  Still  Further  Economies 

THK  Commercial  Economy  13'jard  of  the  Council  of  National  Defence,  which 
is  investigating  the  use  of  news  print  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  further 
means  to  conserve  that  commodity,  wili  lind  that  to  a  very  targe  extent  the 
newspapers  have  already  adopted  the  conservation  recommendations  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  A.  N.  1*.  A.,  according  to  reports  from  pubtishers  reaching  Thb 
Editor  and  Pubushlr  since  the  meefng  of  the  directors  in  Washington. 

These  communications  di.splay,  also  a  determination  on  the  part  of  publishers 
generally  to  make  still  further  elforU^  to  limit  their  consumption  as  a  patriotic 
aid  to  the  Government  in  prosecuting  the  war,  and  a  fuii  realization  that  the  news 
print  situation  is,  or  will  become,  critical.  There  is  a  hearty  desire  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Council,  or  with  any  other  Government  body  that  will  help  to 
solve  the  news  print  problem. 

Blame  Government  for  Taxing  Resources^ 


At  the  .same  time,  tliere  is  an  under¬ 
current  of  fooling  that  the  Government 
is  itself  not  sulticiently  careful  of  its 
own  demands,  i’ropaganda  of  the  war 
must  go  on,  of  course,  and  pubtishers 
everywhere  are  willing  to  give  all  the 
space  tliey  can  afford  to  it,  yielding 
their  news  columns  freely  to  matter 
concerning  the  Liberty  Loan  or  any 
other  drive  that  may  be  made.  Hut 
the  Government  is  making  heavy  de- 
maniLs,  as  lias  been  distinctly  shown  by 
Tub  Editoh  and  Pubi.ishkr,  with  the 
immense  mass  of  matter  it  is  sending 
out  from  the  various  departments  and 
activities  at  Wa.shington.  Even  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  part  of  this  requested 
publicity  eats  up  a  vast  ciuantity  of 
news  print,  in  the  aggregate.  Thus,  many 
publishers  feel,  the  Government  is  in- 
.sisting  on  tlie  one  hand  that  paper  mu.st 
1)0  consL'rved,  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  insists  that  it  shall  be  ustd  to  satisfy 
the  wishes  of  the  press  agents  at  the 
national  capital. 

The  A.  N.  H.  A.  published  a  bulletin 
last  month  showing  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  were  actively  reducing 
their  consumption  of  news  print. 

Among  the  letters  receivi'd  by  Thb 
Editok  and  Publish bb  on  the  subject 
of  conservation,  in  respect  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  made  by  the  directors  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  are  the  following: 

H.  S.  Scott,  general  manager,  Detroit 
News; 

••It  is  our  opinion  that  publishers 
throughout  the  country  have  pretty 
thoroughly  covered  the  ground  in  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  distribution  of  free  copies, 
privilege  of  returns,  etc.,  in  all  direc¬ 
tions. 

••It  seems  to  us  that  the  chief  difh- 
culty  that  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  has  to  con¬ 
tend  with  now  is  to  formulate  a  plan 
for  the  exclusion  of  matter  that  would 
not  be  published  unless  the  interest  of 
the  advertisers  were  considered. 

••There  can  be  little  doubt  that  If  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  at  their  convention  would 
favor  drastic  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  in  authorizing  this  Feder¬ 
al  restriction,  action  would  be  taken  ac¬ 
cordingly  at  Washington,  and  local  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorneys  throughout  the  country 
would  no  doubt  be  advised  to  watch  for 
infractions  of  the  rule  with  that  same 
severe  scrutiny  that  detects  fraudulent 
enterprises  which  are  attempted  from 
time  to  time  through  the  advertising 
columns  of  newspaper-s.” 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  general  manager,  In¬ 
dianapolis  News: 

••I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  proposed 
programme  of  the  publishers  as  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Washington  authorities. 

••The  Indianapolis  News  some  months 
ago  reduced  the  width  of  its  margins 
and  columns.  It  is  now  using  standard 


size  paper  rolls.  Hy  agreement  with  oth¬ 
er  local  publisliers,  it  cut  off  all  pre¬ 
miums  and  returns  except  a  limited 
percentage  of  returns  in  large  towns 
where  it  has  agents. 

•'It  has  cut  down  the  number  of  pa- 
I)ers  to  advertisers  and  uses  clippings 
from  pressroom  waste  to  supply  proof 
of  publication. 

••It  increased  the  price  of  prepaid  sub¬ 
scriptions  on  rural  routea  Practically 
all  employees,  except  in  the  news  room, 
subscribe  for  the  paper  for  home  deliv¬ 
ery,  instead  of  taking  free  copies  from 
tlie  ollice.” 

B.  F.  Lawrence,  buhinesK  manager,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star: 

•‘ITacUcally  all  the  steps  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  print  pui>er  recommended 
by  the  American  Newspaper  i'ublishers' 
Association  were  taken  some  time  ago 
by  the  Indianapolis  Star.  The  Star  has 
even  gone  so  far  as  the  practical  elim¬ 
ination  of  •extra’  editions,  saving  pa- 
IH'r,  as  well  as  doing  away  with  an 
abuse,  •fooling  the  public.'  Number  of 
pages  in  the  Sunday  is  tixed  by  adver¬ 
tising  patronage." 

E.  J.  Stackpole,  president,  Harrisburg 
(I'a.)  Telegraph: 

"As  early  as  January,  1917,  Uie  Tele¬ 
graph  raised  its  subscription  price  to 
ten  cents  a  week.  In  February  of  the 
same  year  it  did  what  was  done  in 
many  cities  throughout  the  country, 
when  it  merged  with  it  the  Star  Inde¬ 
pendent,  the  only  other  evening  news¬ 
paper  of  Harrisburg,  leaving  but  two 
paiiers  in  the  city — the  Harrisburg 
Telegraph  in  the  evening  and  the  I’a- 
triot  in  the  morning. 

"Within  one  week  this  ideal  condi¬ 
tion  which  the  Telegraph  created  was 
completely  messed  up  when  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Patriot,  who  is  no  less  a 
personage  than  Vance  C.  McCormick, 
Chairman  of  the  War  Uoaixi,  and  Dem¬ 
ocratic  National  Chairman,  launched 
an  evening  newspaper,  with  lavish  free 
distribution,  page  after  page  of  free  ad¬ 
vertising  space,  and  both  of  which  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Patriot  and  the  News,  he  has 
con’.inued  to  maintain  on  a  one-cent 
basis  to  this  day. 

"Notwithstanding  this  competition, 
the  Telegraph  has  consistently  endea¬ 
vored  to  eliminate  waste  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  It  has  held  its  p.-iid  circulation 
to  a  percentage  of  collection,  which 
runs  in  the  ninetie.s,  cut  down  service 
papers,  and  wiped  out  other  waste,  in 
so  far  M  has  boon  po.s.sible  under  the 
competition  which  has  been  launched 
agam.st  it — launched  and  maintained  by 
one  who,  by  the  very  nature  of  his 
position,  it  would  seem  should  be  in¬ 
terested  vitally  and  patriotically  In 
taking  steps  of  an  exemplary  nature  in 
these  days  when  it  is  the  opinion  of 


able  newspaper  men  such  as  comprise 
the  board  of  direction  of  the  A.  N.  1*.  A. 
that  one-cent  newspapers  is  one  of  the 
worst  waste  evils  in  the  news  print 
situation. 

"We  shall  welcome  any  Government 
regulation  which  would  tend  to  still 
futher  reduce  waste  and  place  the  in¬ 
dustry  upon  a  sound  bu.siness  basis." 

P.  P.  Carroll,  secretary,  Evansville  (Ind.) 

Courier: 

•‘In  addition  to  the  general  economies 
practiced  by  newspapers,  the  Courier  has 
made  a  radical  departure  in  the  interest 
of  paper  economy  by  making  the  street 
sale  price  of  the  Courier  live  cents  per 
copy.  We  have  never  courted  a  very 
large  street  sale,  rarely  publi.shing  an 
extra. 

“The  Courier,  as  you  know,  is  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper.  The  result  of  making  the 
street  sale  price  five  cents  is  that  most 
of  the  people  who  formerly  bought  it 
occasionally  from  the  newsboys  have  be¬ 
come  regular  patrons,  while  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  sales  have  been  reduced,  and  the 
number  of  copies  printed  for  street  sales 
have  become  a  more  stable  quantity." 

A.  H.  Vandeiiberg,  editor  and  publisher. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald: 

"The  Grand  Itapids  Herald  is  heartily 
in  sympathy  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  for  the  conservation  of  print  pa¬ 
per.  Wo  are  already  pursuing  every 
possible  economy  to  the  last  degree,  and 
we  shall  so  continue.  1  do  not  think 
that  the  A.  N.  P.  A. — indeed,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself— can  put  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  upon  this  particular  phase  of  con- 
.servatlon. 

“The  institution  of  new  publications 
during  such  a  crisis  should  be  absolute¬ 
ly  prohibited — and,  of  course,  the  Post 
Ofllce  Department  could  entirely  control 
this  phase  of  conservation  through  its 
second-class  mail  entry  powers.  There 
are  already  several  times  more  publi¬ 
cations  in  the  United  States  than  are 
.seriously  needed  for  the  complete  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  pieople.  Since  this  is  al¬ 
ready  the  fact,  it  should  be  obvious  that 
if  existing  publications  are  to  be  re¬ 
stricted  ficM)  publications  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited  for  the  period  of  the  war. 

“Print  paper  conservation  can  be  fur¬ 
ther  a.s.sl.sted  by  drastic  prohibitions 
against  unneces.sary  ‘extras.’  When  a 
battle  like  that  in  the  St.  Quentlne  sec¬ 
tor  reaches  through  »n  entire  week  and 
more,  the  tide  turns  back  and  forth  so 
con.stantly — and  the  battle  bulletins  are 
so  Indeci.slve  and  contradictory — that  the 
constant  issuance  of  a  veritable  deluge 
of  extras  la  of  no  real  news  advantage 
to  the  public.  The  practice  may  a.sslst 
in  swelling  anemic  circulations,  but 
‘.swollen  circulations’  are  at  variance 
with  the  theory  of  conservation.  Ex¬ 
tras  are,  of  course,  perfectly  legitimate 
when  derisive  news  breaks  In  the  interim 
between  regular  hours  of  publication, 
but  in  the  average  city  the  regular 
editions  of  morning  and  evening  papers 
already  come  with  sufflclent  frequency 
so  that  an  extra  is  not  justified  (as  a 
matter  of  con.scrvatlon),  except  under 
extraordinary  circumstances. 

“Furthermore,  there  Is  a  moral  and 
a  psychological  side  to  this  question. 
People  are  living  under  a  tremendous 
ten.slon.  The  times  are  laden  with 
anxiety.  The  cry  of  ’extra’  is  an  ea.sy 
avenue  to  exploitation. 

“I  quote  from  an  article  which  re¬ 
cently  appeareil  in  the  London  Globe: 
’At  the  present  time,  when  most  per¬ 
sons  are  working  at  great  tension,  and 
so  many  have  near  relatives  whose  lives 
may  be  at  stake  in  a  particular  action, 
it  la  considered  most  important  In  official 
quarters  that  every  means  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  prevent  the  public  being  ex¬ 


ploited  and  their  nerves  unneces.sarily 
worked  upon  by  the  scare-mongers  of 
the  street.’  It  is  my  under.standing  that 
this  matter  has  been  mad<!  the  subject 
of  specific  police  regulation  In  England. 
Therefore,  public  policy  joins  with  con- 
si-rvation  in  recommending  restriction 
upon  extras. 

“If  American  new.spaiiers  will  exercl.se 
judgment  in  all  of  these  matters — and 
abide  l)y  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  lh«'  conservation  recommendations  of 
the  directors  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. — there 
should  lie  no  immediate  need  for  Federal 
restriction  upon  the  size  of  newspapers 
and  tlie  number  of  pages  that  they  shall 
Ik;  allowed  to  print.  Hut  if  conservation 
does  not  thus  come  voluntarily,  then 
journalism  will  invite  dra.stlc  limitations 
upon  itself,  unnecessarily  dictated  by  the 
Government." 

H.  G.  Moore,  kusinetiH  manager,  Bing- 
liainion  (N.Y.)  Kepuhlicaii-Herald: 

“The  itepublican-Herald  has  in  many 
respects  been  among  the  pioneers  in 
seeking  a  solution  of  newspaper  ditli- 
culties.  We  were  one  of  the  first  papers 
in  the  State  to  increase  subscription 
rates  and  place  our  lists  on  a  cash-ln- 
advance  basis. 

"We  at  once  followed  this  by  going  on 
a  no-return  basis  and  doing  away  with 
the  exchange  li.st.  We  are  still  wasting 
print  paper,  but  not  as  formerly,  and 
we  are  constantly  reducing  this  waste 
in  one  way  and  another. 

“Advice  from  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  has  been 
most  helpful  to  us  and  to  others  who 
have  heeded  It.  The  pity  is  that  appar¬ 
ently  so  few  seek  to  profit. 

"If  drastic  curtailment  is  necessary 
in  print  paper  production,  then  we  have 
ourselves  to  blame  largely." 

Eugene  Q.  Knott,  general  manager, 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Evening  Post: 

"In  connection  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.,  which  we  have  received, 
desire  to  .say,  that  we  have  cut  off  ex¬ 
changes,  all  complimentarles;  have  cut 
off  the  return  prlvilegc.s,  except  the  re¬ 
turn  privileges  of  10  per  cent,  to  news- 
boy.s,  and  we  have  materially  reduced 
the  number  of  pages. 

"Most  of  these  changes  were  inaugu¬ 
rated  In  August,  1910.  The  one  that  has 
been  most  effective  in  reducing  con¬ 
sumption,  has  been  the  reduction  In 
the  number  of  pages. 

"As  we  understand  it,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  met  the  recommendations  of  the 
board,  unless  it  be  In  the  number  of 
copies  that  arc  sent  to  local  advertisers, 
department  stores  and  others.  These 
are  the  things  we  have  done  and  are 
doing.  What  we  plan  to  do  for  the 
future.  Is  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
situation  as  they  develop." 

W.  F.  Metten.  business  manager,  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Every  Evening: 

"Every  Evening  Is  In  hearty  accord 
with  the  plans  of  the  Piibllshers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  for  two  years  been  doing  every¬ 
thing  pos.slblc  to  conserve  news  print. 

“Ev'ery  Evening  has  accepted  no  re¬ 
turns  since  December,  1910,  and  when  I 
say  this  I  mean  that  no  agent  or  dealer 
has  either  directly  or  indirectly  been 
permitted  to  return  papers,  nor  has  any 
dealer  or  agent  been  listed  as  an  office 
representative  or  given  any  special  priv¬ 
ilege  whatever,  relative  to  unsold  papers. 

"In  this  connection,  wo  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  some  of  the  larger 
papers  arc  so  lacking  In  backbone  as  to 
permit  special  arrangements  with  deal¬ 
ers  or  agents  which  simply  mean  an 
exerci.se  of  return  privilege  In  some  form 
or  other — nothing  more  nor  less.  Every 
Evening  has  no  free  or  complimentary 
copies,  the  only  exception  being  our  em- 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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MAJORITY  OF  BIG  DAILIES  NOW  USE 
STANDARD  WIDTH  NEWS  ROLLS 


Survey  by  Committee  on  Paper,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  Shows  Almost 
Half  of  Total  Tonnage  Now  Conforms  to 
71  to  73-Inch  Measure 


The  Committee  on  Paper,  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  has  completed  and  issued  in  a 
special  bulleUn,  unuer  date  of  March  30,  1918,  a  tabulation  showing  the  roll 
sizes  of  news  print  used  by  1,1:55  dully  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

In  this,  the  most  complete  survey  of  the  kind  ever  made  and  in  which  com¬ 
parative  figures  covering  each  year  from  1910  to  1917,  inclusive,  are  shown,  the 
the  trend  toward  the  standard  size  is  evidenced.  While  the  present  adopted 
standard  is  a  72V4-inch  roll,  to  accommodate  an  8-column,  12Vi-cm  page,  roll 
widths  from  71  to  73  inches  inclusive  are  clas.scd  as  standard,  the  variations  being 
due  to  differing  marginal  widths  in  use  and  to  the  use  of  dry  mats  by  some 
papers  and  of  wet  mats  by  othera  11  is  figured  that  the  use  of  dry  mats  results 
in  a  saving  of  about  one  inch  in  the  width  of  full  roll  used. 


Standardized  Roll  Widths  Gaining  in  Favor 


It  is  shown  that,  in  1917,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  news]>apers  were  using 
the  standard  width  rolls.  While  this 
means  but  13.6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  newspapers  li.sted,  it  includes 
a  majority  of  metropolitan  papers,  and 
thus  represents  a  very  much  greater 
pru]>ortlon  of  the  total  tonnage  used 
than  the  figures  would  indicate.  In 
1917  this  .standardized  tonnage  amount¬ 
ed  to  about  887,184  tons,  somewhat  less 
than  one-half  of  the  total  tonnage  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  news  print  mlHs. 

As  the  trend  toward  the  standard 
.size  page  is  becoming  more  pronounced 


it  is  predicted  that,  during  1918,  a  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  standardized  news  print  will 
bo  used.  As  the  total  news  print  pro¬ 
duction  is  normally  about  1,900,000  tons, 
the  significance  of  the  movement  toward 
a  standardize<l  width  of  roll  is  appre¬ 
ciated. 

The  gradual  elimination  of  odd  sizes 
and  freak  widths  will  accomplish,  it  is 
obvious,  a  great  simplification  of  manu¬ 
facturing  problems,  and  aid  greatly  in 
.speeding  up  output  in  manufacture  for 
storage  and  exchange  of  .stocks  in 
emergencies  between  new.spapers. 


COMPAIUSON  OP  ROM,  SIZES  BT  TEARS. 

The  following  tabulation  show-s  the  roll  sizes  by  classifications  for  the  last 
eight  years.  The  number  of  papers  included  in  the  tabulation  has  Increased  from 


712  in  1910  to  1,255  in  1917. 


Inches: 

1910. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915.  1916.  1917. 

48  and  under . 

. .  66 

66 

69 

82 

83 

89 

90 

104 

61  to  65%  (inclusive)... 

.  .  12 

9 

9 

7 

11 

15 

22 

41 

66  . 

. .  30 

36 

44 

46 

52 

59 

54 

74 

66%  to  66%  (inclusive). 

. .  24 

28 

38 

48 

59 

61 

59 

79 

67  . 

..  182 

225 

243 

248 

264 

263 

272 

251 

67%  to  67%  (inclusive). 

..  ^3 

19 

22 

23 

23 

20 

20 

5 

68  . 

.  .  106 

92 

92 

89 

84 

86 

80 

61 

68%  to  68%  (inclusive). 

. .  17 

14 

16 

14 

13 

10 

10 

8 

69  to  69%  (inclUMive) .  . . 

. .  .  35 

31 

33 

33 

37 

38 

41 

60 

70  . 

..  137 

152 

160 

161 

195 

219 

229 

840 

70%  to  70%  (Inclusive)  . 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

1 

71  to  73  (inclusive) . 

. .  25 

36 

37 

49 

55 

73 

84 

171 

73%  and  over  . 

. .  51 

50 

46 

51 

54 

53 

70 

712 

757 

818 

851 

933 

993 

1,020 

1,255 

PERCENT  \aE8  OF 

THE  SIZES  IN 

1910  AND  1917. 

Following  arc  the  percentages  of  newspapers  using  the  different  roll  sizes: 

1910. 

1917. 

1910. 

1917. 

Inches: 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

Inches: 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

.  9.2 

8.3 

68%  to  68%. 

2.4 

.6 

61  to  65% . 

.  1.7 

3.3 

69  to  69%  .. 

5.0 

4.0 

. 

.  4.2 

6.0 

70  .. 

19.2 

27.0 

66%  to  66%  . 

.  3.3 

6.3 

70%  to  70%. 

.6 

.0 

67  . 

.  5.6 

20.0 

71  to 

73  .... 

3.5 

13.6 

67%  to  67% . 

.  3.2 

.4 

73% 

up  .... 

7.1 

5.6 

68  . 

.  15.0 

6.0 

This  shows  distinctly  the  movement  toward  standardization.  The  predom¬ 
inating  roll  sizes  are  67,  70,  and  72%.  nnd  their  respective  fractions.  The  number 
of  papers  using  67-inch  increased  14.4  per  cent.,  those  using  70  increased  7.8 
per  cent.,  and  those  using  71  to  73  increa.sed  10.1  per,  cent. 


The  decrease  in  the  68-lnch  size  of  10 
per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  the  67-inch 
.size  of  14.4  per  cent,  reflect  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  page  margins  which  have  been 
.so  general  in  the  past  few  years. 

Pl’U,  ROLL  SIZES  OP  PRINCIPAL  PAGE  SIZES. 

Following  are  the  full  roll  sizes  for 
the 'principal  page  .sizes  in  u.se.  The.se 
are  the  usual  widths  u.sed  respectively, 
but  there  is  .some  variation  due  to  differ¬ 
ences  in  margins,  and  column  rules.  For 
example,  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  with 
an  8-column  13-em  page,  uses  76% -inch 
rolls.  The  Washington  Star  and  the 
Wa.shington  Po.st,  with  the  same  page 
size,  use  75%-inch  rolls.  Some  papers 
with  an  8-column  12%-em  page  size 
use  73-lnch  rolls.  Others  use  72%-lnch 
rolls.  The  quarter  sizes  vary  slightly 
also  even  for  the  same  full  roll  sizes, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  overlap 
In  each  case.  One  Inch  is  allowed  as  the 
usual  difference  due  to  the  amount  of 


shrinkage  between  the  wet  and  dry  mat 
sizes: 


Page  Size, 

Wet  Mat. 

Dry  Mat 

7  Columns  13 

ems 

...  67 

66 

7  Columns  13%  ems 

...  69% 

68% 

8  Columns  12 

ems 

...  71 

70 

8  Columns  12%  ems 

...  72% 

71% 

8  Columns  13 

ems 

...  75% 

74% 

The  data  upon  which  the  tabulations 
are  ba.sed  ^ere  collected  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  paper  between  January  15  and 
March  16,  1918.  In  the  full  list  of  1,255 
new.spai>ers,  as  published  in  the  special 
bulletin,  the  roll  adzes  in  use  are 
given,  the  name  of  the  mill  supplying 
each  paper  (where  known)  is  noted,  and 
the  date  of  the  expiration  of  present 
contract  is  stated. 

A  key  letter  indicates  the  amount  of 
tonnage  used  by  each  paper,  “A”  denot¬ 
ing  10,000  or  more  tons,  "B”  5,000  to 
10,000  tons,  etc. 

It  appears  from  this  tabulation  that 


ENGLAND  FEEI,S  PAPER  SCARCITY 


liut  One  Morning  Newspaper  in  London 
Now  Selling  for  One  Cent. 

"Tile  restrictions  on  the  quantity  of 
paper  and  pai>ermuking  materials  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  owing  tc  the  necessity  of  sav¬ 
ing  tonnage  for  other  merchandise  and 
uommodities,  lias  had  the  effect  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  shortage  in  all  kinds  of  paper, 
with  a  consequent  rise  in  the  cost," 
writes  Alfred  Nutting,  clerk  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Consulate-Ueneral’s  oliice,  Condon, 
in  a  current  Department  of  Commerce 
report.  "This  situation  has  been  reflect¬ 
ed  in  the  newspaper  world.  In  Condon 
only  one  niorning  daily  paper  is  now 
issued  at  the  price  of  one  cent,  others 
previously  published  at  that  figure  being 
now  two  cents,  while  the  Times  bus  been 
raised  from  two  to  four  cents,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  there  has  been  a  more  or  less  ex¬ 
tensive  reduction  in  the  number  of  pages. 
The  evening  journals  are  now  all  one 
price — two  cents. 

“Throughout  the  country  1U2  daily 
newspapers  have  been  forced  to  increase 
their  prices,  while  676  weekly  papers 
have  followed  suit,  tlie  term  ‘weekly  pa¬ 
pers’  including  periodicals  as  distinct 
from  newspapers  proper. 

"The  monthly  magazines  also  have 
risen,  those  selling  before  the  war  at 
nine  cents  net  being  now  sixteen  to  eigh¬ 
teen  cents  net.  The  pre-war  magazine 
priced  on  the  cover  at  twelve  cents  was 
sold  at  a  discount  of  25  per  cent.;  under 
present  conditions,  however,  the  price 
stated  on  the  cover  is  the  actual  cost  to 
the  purchaser.  In  addition,  the  cost  of 
all  novels  and  books  has  largely  in¬ 
creased,  even  the  popular,  cheap,  and 
widely  sold  clas.ses  having  risen  from  50 
to  100  per  cent.,  and  in  some  instances 
even  higher.” 


SELECTS  PROFITS  REVIEWERS 


New  Board  Ma<le  Up  of  Experts  in  V'ari- 
ou8  Lines  of  Business. 

Washington,  April  2. — Internal  Uev- 
enue  Commissioner  Itoper  announces 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  four¬ 
teen  to  examine  tlie  excess  profits  re¬ 
turns,  now  on  file  in  Washington.  Only 
the  retifi-ns  appealed  by  collectors  or 
taxpayers  will  be  considered  by  this 
body. 

The  members  have  been  selected  from 
representatives  of  the  various  industries 
or  business  lines,  and  their  duties  will 
be  to  adjust  assessments  in  the  light  of 
individual  problems  of  the  lines  in  which 
they  are  personally  expert. 


Demand  $3.25  for  News  Print 
The  St.  Ucgls  paper  mill,  at  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  has  advanced  the  price  of 
news  print  to  $3.25,  and  the  Finch 
Pruyn  milks,  Olon  Falls,  has  raised  the 
price  to  the  same  figure,  in  accordance 
with  its  contracts  providing  for  a  slid¬ 
ing  scale.  It  is  said  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  also  has  increased  its  charge  to 
$3.25. 


Louisiana  Editors  to  Meet 
The  Louisiana  Pre.ss  Association  will 
hold  Its  annual  convention  at  New 
Iberia,  la.,  April  15,  16,  and  17. 


twenty-eight  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  each  use  ten  thousand  tons  and 
upward  in  one  year,  while  but  one  Ca¬ 
nadian  newspaper  Is  given  the  "A" 
rating.  Of  the.se  29  newspapers,  17  use 
.standard  width  rolls,  and  others  are 
said  to  be  arranging  to  change  to  the 
.standard  size. 


EMERGENCY  DEMANDS 
^IMMEDIATE  ACTION 

Suggestions  of  Tentative  Nature  on  News 
Print  Economy  Have  No  Place 
in  Period  of  Nation’s  Ex¬ 
treme  Need. 


By  Robin  Damon, 

PubUthFr  Salem  (Vats.)  Evenitig  Hexes. 

I  have  read  in  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  the  account  of  ths  action  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  men  in  Washing:ton  con¬ 
cerning  the  conservation  of  news  print. 
A  few  lines  printed  in  the  same  paper 
more  than  a  year  ago  advocated  action 
.similar  to  that  suggested  by  the  A.  N. 
P.  A. 

How  often  we  hear  the  remark: 
"There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  the  United 
States  who  do  not  fully  realize  that  we 
are  in  this  terrible  world  war.”  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  people  go 
on  with  the  fal.se  policy  of  "business  as 
usual.”  Newspaper  publishers  are  no¬ 
toriously  conspicuous  In  this  respect. 
Nothing  but  actual  invasion  and  seizure 
of  the  paper  mills  will  prevent  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  from  “doing  business  as 
u.sual,”  which,  in  other  words,  means 
deliberately  squandering  paper  "as 
u.sual.” 

The  article  in  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  of  March  23,  headed  "Drastic 
Measures  Proposed  by  A-  N.  P.  A.,”  is 
interesting  to  those  of  us  who  long  ago 
heralded  the  warning,  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  seriousness  of  the  country’s 
transportation  problem,  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  amusing.  It  demonstrates  that 
a  few  of  the  publishers  can  be  aroused, 
but  only  when  rumor  says  that  the  na¬ 
tional  Fuel  Admini.strator  is  preparing 
to  throw  a  regulating  bomb  Into  the 
ranks  of  publishers  who,  despite  warn¬ 
ing,  have  burdened  our  railroads  with 
needless  coal,  pulp,  and  the  finished 
paper  product  through  years  when  this 
saving  might  ea.slly  have  been  made. 

BROUGHT  THEM  TOGETHER. 

The  "regulating”  rumor  proved  to  be 
without  foundation,  but  it  served  the 
purpose  of  getting  certain  publishers 
together  for  a  drive  on  Washington  for 
the  purpose  of  "cooperating”  with  the 
Fuel  Administrator  in  an  effort  at  elim¬ 
inating  the  wa.ste  of  white  paper.  The 
publishers  promised  to  be  good  and  of¬ 
fered  “tentative  suggestions”  to  Chair¬ 
man  Noyes,  who,  the  report  goes  on  to 
.say,  "preferred  that  the  publishers  take 
the  initiative  by  evolving  a  plan  by 
which  less  paper  should  be  used  by  the 
newspapers.” 

Suggestions  of  a  tentative  or  experi¬ 
mental  nature  have  no  place  in  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  extreme  war  need,  when  every 
ounce  of  energy  and  power  and  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  is  needed  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  emergency  of  supplying  the 
vast  armies  upon  whom  depends  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  terrific  struggle 
for  the  freedom  and  democracy  of  the 
peoples  of  the  whole  world. 

Judging  by  the  past,  and  the  prima- 
facia  evidence  of  the  printed  pages  of 
over  76  per  cent,  of  tha  dally  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country,  there  is  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  any  considerable  saving  in 
white  paper  unless  something  definite 
and  drastic  is  done  by  tha  Government 
and  not  by  the  publishers. 

COMPEaTTION  CAUSES  WASTE:. 

Local  competition  and  business  Jeal¬ 
ousies  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
present-day  waste.  Added  to  this  is  the 
peculiar  condition  that  has  grown  up  in 
most  newspaper  establishments  that  in¬ 
dicates  an  utter  lack  of  efficiency 
(Concluded  on  page  23) 
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GlMbEL  BKOS.  AGAIJN 
liN  THE  TKlliUiNE 


iNcv»«piip«;r  DecUreb  Deparliueut  btore 
ll4>  Corrected  Couditioa  Tliet  Led  to 
lib  Lxclusiou  trom  Advertisuig 
Lolumua  iu  October,  1916. 

TUe  New  York  TribUDe,  for  tbe  Urut 
tiiae  iiiace  OcloLier  'il,  1916,  U  carry* 
iiij;  ttie  advertibciiieuta  of  Uiuibel  Urotb- 
cra’  departiiieut  btore.  On  Uiat  date,  ia 
au  uriicle  ai^ued  by  iSamuel  Uopkins 
Adaiiiii,  tbe  Tribune  announced  that  it 
Would  not  accept  further  business  from 
Oiinbei  llrotbcis,  aileKin^  that  “tbe 
store  bas  been  employing  advertising, 
not  for  its  proper  purpose  of  pointing 
tbe  way  to  sound  values  and  desirable 
good  and  desirable  prices,  but  to  trick 
the  public  with  false  claims  of  value 
into  buying  merchandise  above  normal 
price.”  A  suit  by  Uimbel  Lrotbers,  al¬ 
leging  damages  because  of  tbe  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  article,  resulted  and  Is  still 
unsettled. 

The  Tribune  declares  that  it  bas  fol¬ 
lowed  the  advertising  of  Gimbel  Broth¬ 
ers  closely  and  bas  become  convinced 
that  it  has  stood  the  severest  tests  of 
candor  and  fair  dealing,  and  that  for 
this  reason  it  now  accepts  tbe  business. 


REGULATE  USE  OF  TELEGRAPH 


Rill  Proposed  in  House  to  Punish  Those 
Using  Wires  to  Defraud. 

Washington,  April  2. — Kepresonta- 
tlve  Sanders,  of  Louisiana,  bas  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  (H.  U.  10695)  to  “define, 
regulate,  and  punish  Using  the  tele¬ 
phone  or  telegraph  to  defraud,  and  for 
other  purposes.”  The  bill,  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ju¬ 
diciary,  follows: 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Itepresentatlves  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assem¬ 
bled,  That  whoever,  having  devised  or 
intending  to  devise  any  scheme  or  arti¬ 
fice  to  defraud  or  for  obtaining  money 
or  property  by  means  of  false  or  fraud¬ 
ulent  staten.cnts,  pretenses,  or  prom¬ 
ises  in  connection  with  the  present  or 
future,  actual  or  proposed,  acquisition, 
handling,  carrying,  or  alienation  of  any 
agricultural  product,  shall  in  further¬ 
ance  thereof  or  In  connection  there¬ 
with,  send,  or  cause  to  be  sent,  or  de¬ 
port.  or  cause  to  be  deposited,  with 
any  telephone  or  telegraph  company, 
to  be  sent,  any  telephone  or  telegraph 
message  from  a  point  in  one  of  the 
United  States  to  a  point  in  another  of 
the  United  States  or  in  a  foreign 
country,  or  from  a  point  in  one  of  the 
United  States  through  another  State  or 
tbreign  country  to  any  point  in  the 
same  State,  shall  upon  conviction  be 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$500,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  eighteen  months,  or  both  such 
punishments,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

“S'c.  2.  That  this  act  shall  take  ef¬ 
fect  from  and  after  Its  passage.” 


Welliver  With  Evening  Globe 
Judson  Welliver,  formerly  London 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
is  in  Wa.shington  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Globe.  Mr.  Welliver  is  writ¬ 
ing  an  article  each  day  covering  the 
principle  developments  at  the  national 
capital. 


Here's  a  Good  Stunt 
The  employees  of  the  Pittsburgh  Ga- 
zctte-Tlmes  and  the  Pittsburgh  Chronl- 
I  le-Telegraph  serving  their  country  ware 
sent  |5  smlleage  books  last  week  by  the 
publisbera 


LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


HOW  CAN  A  MAN  WHOSE  FIRST  NAME  IS  GERALD 
BE  A  CARTOONIST?— HERE’S  THE  ANSWER 


OU  bet  1  know  a  little  tragedy — and  not  such  a  little  one  at  that,  looking 

Y  at  it  from  where  1  stand,”  quoth  Gerald  Oscar  MacConachie — who  prefers 
to  sign  himself  simple,  honest,  “G.  O.” — when  the  deep  plot  of  this  series 
was  unfolded  to  him. 

And  with  tbe  inspiration  still  hot,  he 
dashed  oS  the  accompanying  drawing, 
stealing  every  bit  of  the  live  minutes' 
time  required  from  his  employers,  tbe 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  difference  between  ‘“Mac"  and 
ordinary  cartoonists  is  that  Mac  bas  a 
press  agent — E.  A.  Batcheior,  erstwhile 
Oasebaii  expert  of  the  Free  Press,  and 
now  military  expert  of  the  Detroit  News. 

“Batch”  waxed  enthusiastic  iu  the  sketch 
he  prepared  to  accompany  Mac's  burst 
into  this  hali  of  fame,  taking  much  more 
space  than  is  allowed.  Boiled  down,  this 
IS  that  Batch  had  to  say  of  bis  prize 
pertormer: 

“Our  national  game  shrieked  when 
MacConactue  fell  fur  the  cai'tounist  s 
merry  life.  Mac  started  out  to  become  a 
great  ballplayer,  but  failed  to  convince 
several  unappreciative  managers  that  be 
was  a  second  Ty  Cobb  or  even  a  third. 

He  was  getting  by  nicely  as  a  catcher 
in  tbe  Virginia  League  tor  a  time,  but 
the  fans  holding  season  boxes  in  tbe 
section  immediately  behind  tbe  home 
plate  gut  up  a  petition  to  have  him  re¬ 
leased  because  he  covered  so  much 
ground  when  squatting  in  the  back¬ 
stop's  usual  receptive  attitude  that  be 
cut  off  tlieir  view  of  everything  except 
the  two  foul  iinea  Bather  than  iose 
some  of  his  best  customers,  the  ciub-  Q.  O.  MacOonachie. 

uwiier  turned  Gerald  adrift.  He  then 

went  to  the  Carolina  Association,  where  there  weren't  any  fans  to  have  their  view 
blocked.  Here  lie  was  making  a  hit — every  other  week — until  the  extreme  heat 
convinced  him  that  he  wanted  to  go  back  to  Michigan. 

“He  was  signed  up  as  an  assistant  in  the  sporting  department  of  the  Free 
Press,  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  an  historian  of  various  athletic  events. 
From  time  to  time,  be  broke  in  on  the  sporting  editor's  leisure  moments  with 
cartoons,  and  the  first  thing  the  sporting  editor  knew,  was  a  writing-cartoonist 
instead  of  a  cartooning-wrlter. 

“Mac  says  it  will  be  easy  for  him  to  beat  tbe  pearly  gates  when  the  time 
comes,  regardless  of  how  badly  he  dents  the  Ten  Commandments  on  earth. 
When  St.  Peter  begins  the  cross-examination  he  expects  to  say  proudly: 

“  'Well,  Peter,  1  was  a  hard  brother.  I'll  admit,  but  I  never  perpetrated  a 
regular  strip  cartoon." 

“'Front!'  Peter  will  shout.  'Show  the  gentleman  to  the  president's  suite, 
parlor  floor.’ 

“Mr.  MacConachie  first  exhibited  cartoonist's  symptoms  while  a  student  at 
Detroit  High  School.  When  not  busy  with  his  pencil  in  those  days,  he  found  time 
to  play  baseball,  football,  and  hockey.  It  is  reported  by  those  that  knew  him  best 
that  regularity  at  meals  was  his  dominant  characteristic  as  a  youth." — Frederick 
K.  Barklkt. 


Maryland's  Editors  Meet 
The  Maryland  Press  Association  held 
its  eighth  annual  convention  at  Balti¬ 
more  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Gov.  Har¬ 
rington  called  the  convention  to  order 
Monday  and  an  address  of  welcome  was 
made  by  Harry  Sanders,  president  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore.  The 
annual  dinner  was  held  Monday  night, 
after  which  a  visit  was  made  to  the 
Fifth  Regiment  Armory,  where  a  war 
exhibit  was  inspected. 


Love  your  enemies  if  posirible.  But 
anyhow,  try  to  be  decent  to  your 
friends. 


New  Dailies  Proposed 
I'ians  are  under  way  for  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  a  group  of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  busi¬ 
ness  men  as  a  company  to  establish  a 
new  daily  newspaper  there.  Medina  now 
has  one,  daily,  the  Daily  Journal.  Deca¬ 
tur,  Ala.,  which  now  has  one  weekly 
newspaper,  is  soon  to  have  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Decatur  is  one  of  the  large.st 
cities  in  the  South  without  a  daily  paper. 


Texas  Editors  to  Meet 
The  East  Texas  Press  Association  will 
meet  at  Longview,  Tex.,  April  26-29.  An 
excellent  programme  has  been  arranged. 


ST.  LOUIS  PAPERS  GO 
TO  TWO  GENTS 


Three  Afternoon  Newspapers — Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  Star,  and  Times — Increase 
Price  April  1 — Morning  Papers 
Already  on  Two-Cent  Basis. 

All  Of  the  five  daily  newspapers  of  St. 
Louis  are  now  on  a  two-cent  basia  The 
three  afternoon  newspapers — ^Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  Star,  and  Times — increased  their 
price  from  one  to  two  cents  April  1, 
simultaneous  announcements  of  the  in¬ 
crease  having  been  made  March  29.  The 
Globe-Democrat  and  the  Hepnblic,  the 
morning  papers,  advanced  from  one  to 
two  cents  on  August  1  and  August  2, 
1916,  respectively. 

The  greatly  increased  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  newspaper  was  given  as  the 
reason  for  the  new  price. 


ACQUITTED  EDITORS  RESIGN 

Owner  Promises  Philadelphia  Tageblalt 
Will  Support  America. 

Philadelphia,  March  29.— Dr.  Morris 
Darkow  and  Louis  Werner,  editors  of 
the  Tageblatt,  a  German-language 
daily  newspaper,  who  on  Tuesday  were 
acquitted  in  the  United  States  Court 
here  on  the  charge  of  treason,  have  re¬ 
signed. 

Utterances  for  which  they  were  al¬ 
leged  to  be  responsible  were  printed  in 
the  paper  and  led  to  their  arrest.  They 
and  three  others  connected  with  the 
paper  are  to  be  tried  under  the  Es¬ 
pionage  law  in  June. 

C.  J.  Henuig,  principal  owner  of  the 
Tageblatt,  has  assumed  charge  of  the 
property.  He  said  to-day  that  he  had 
“no  desire  to  see  a  representative  of 
the  Kaiser  installed  in  the  White 
House,"  and  from  now  on  would  see 
that  his  newspaper  was  conducted  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States. 


Press  Gallery  EUects. 

(Wyeciui  to  Tub  EIuitob  and  Pubi.isukb.) 

Ottawa,  April  2. — The  following  have 
been  elected  officers  of  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Press  Gallery:  President,  Chas. 
Bishop,  Montreal  Star;  vice-president, 
William  Wallis,  Toronto  Mail  and  Em¬ 
pire;  secretary,  H.  E.  M.  Chisholm, 
Winnipeg  Free  Press;  executive  com- 
niittee,  J.  A.  Brousseau,  L'Eventment, 
Quebec;  Ernest  Bilodeau,  Le  Devoir, 
Montreal;  Clement  Beauchamp,  La 
Presse,  Montreal;  Arthur  R.  Ford,  To¬ 
ronto  News,  and  John  Munroe,  Toronto 
Telegram. 


Professor  in  Government  Service 
In  response  to  a  call  from  the  United 
Htates  Fuel  Admini.stratlon,  Prof.  Colin 
V.  Dymcnt,  head  of  the  department  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  left  for  Washington,  D.  C. 
He  has  been  granted  a  two  months’ 
leave  of  ab.scnce  by  the  University  of¬ 
ficials.  Mr.  Dyment  has  been  handling 
publicity  for  the  Fuel  Administration 
of  the  State  of  Washington  during  his 
spare  time. 


“From  Office-Boy  to  Manager” 
“From  Office-Boy  to  Manager”  is  the 
title  of  a  good  little  story  about  Mal¬ 
colm  W.  Bingay,  managing  editor  of 
the  Detroit  News,  in  this  week’s  Every 
Week.  It's  the  kind  of  a  personality 
sketch  that  newspaper  men  like  to  read. 


Joins  Active  A.  N.  P.  A.  Class 
The  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  has 
lieen  transferred  from  the  associate  to 
the  active  class  of  membership  in  the 
American  New.spaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 
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DAYLIGHT  SAVING  adds  an  extra  hour  of  Sunshine 
to  every  day.  The  Multiple  Magazine  LINOTYPE  adds 
extra  production  to  every  hour  of  every  working  day. 
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SERVICE  OF  AUDIT  BUREAU  GAINS 
IN  EFFICIENCY,  SAYS  CLAGUE 

Managing  Director  of  A.  B.  C.  Discusses  Effect  of  Rate  Inc  se 
— Staff  of  33  Auditors  May  Be  Increased  to 
40  If  Necessary 


(Special  to  The  Epitoh  and  Pubmbher.) 

Chicaoo,  April  3,  1918. 

WHAT  Is  llic  Audit  Bureau  of  CSrrulatlon  doinp;  wliat  has  it  done,  and  Ju.st 
what  is  it  wrortli  in  doll.srs  ard  cents  to  the  advertiser,  the  advertisinR 
agent  and  the  puhli.sher?  Those,  no  doubt,  are  qtie.stions  ttiat  .some  wrould 
like  to  a.sk.  They  are  que.stions  thar  were  put  recently  to  Managing  Director 
Stanley  Clague  by  a  repre.sentative  of  The  Kditob  and  I’rBi.isiii'n^ 

"A  staff  of  thirty-three  auditors  will  give  every  puhli.sher  ineiiit»er  an  atidit 
within  the  time  required  by  the  by-laws  of  the  A.  B.  C.,"  said  Mr.  f'lague.  “The 
accumulation  of  overdue  atidits  brought  about  by  Inability  to  cope  with  the 
demands  of  our  members  under  the  old  rfglme — audits  which  h.ave  been  recog¬ 
nised  for  the  la.st  six  months — are  l)eing  speedily  taken  care  of,  but  It  was  this 
condition  that  made  neces.s;iry  the  inevease  so  that  our  service  could  not  only  be 
brought  up  to  date,  but  be  efficiently  performed.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  I  was  authorized,  if  neces.sary  under  existing  circumstance.s, 
to  secure  even  forty  auditors  to  enable  the  Btireau  to  wipe  out  all  past  Indebted¬ 
ness  before  the  close  of  the  year  1918  end  put  the  Bureau  in  ideal  condition.” 

Bureau  Is  More  Than  a  Figure-Compiling  Machine 


Those  who  have  studied  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  Bureau  know  It  to  be  more 
than  a  figure-compiling  machine.  It 
has  been  described  as  a  Gulliver,  hold¬ 
ing  the  strings  on  a  Lilliputian  fleet  In 
order  that  the  whole  may  strike  as  a 
unit  In  the  cau.se  of  service  to  all. 
Present-day  conditions  have  made  nec¬ 
es.sary  such  an  organization.  Just  a-s 
the  bank  was  the  outgrowth  of  pri¬ 
vately  owned  wealth.  In  other  word.s. 
It  Is  In  no  way  a  body  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  a  service  that  It 
Itself  created.  That  Is  the  first  mes- 
•sage  that  Mr.  Clague  has  for  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  the  advertising  agent,  and  the 
publisher:  It  la  a  message  that  spells 
servloe  and  coSperatlon  that  he  feels 
epitomizes  the  primal  and  ultimate  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  A.  B.  C. 

"What  Is  the  Bureau  dolngT’  Mr. 
nague  repeated  the  que.stlon.  "Just 
thla  It  Is  saving  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  advertiser  by  showdng  him 
where  he  can  Invest  his  advertising  ap¬ 
propriation  to  the  best  advantage  for 
his  concern:  to  the  media  he  decides  to 
use,  and  to  the  public  that  are  ulti¬ 
mately  benefited  by  his  product  It  Is 
saving  for  the  advertising  agent  by 
rendering  him  a  service  that  he  could 
not.  wdthout  great  cost,  perform  him¬ 
self  for  his  client  and  at  the  same  time 
enabling  him  to  place  his  finger  on  the 
media  that  will  yield  one  hundred  per 
cent,  for  the  advertiser  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  delay.  To  the  publisher  It 
means  having  a  sterling  mark  on  his 
publication,  a  mark  that  Is  knowm 
even  where  hla  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  Is  perhaps  not  known.  It  Is  an 
Indication  that  he  Is  serving  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  the  consumer  by  becom¬ 
ing  the  most  Important  link  In  the 
chain  that  facilitates  commerce  and  In¬ 
dustry. 

PUBLISHER  IS  OP  FIRST  IMPORTANCE. 

“It  Is  the  publisher  who  receives  the 
most  important  con.slderatlon,  as  ho 
controls  the  medium  by  which  both 
commercial  and  social  news  Is  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  public,  and  we  must  look  to 
him  for  complete  cooperation.  War¬ 
time  needs  have  made  neces.sary  war¬ 
time  conservation.  While  service  Is 
being  rendered  to  our  country,  there 
must  be  no  waste.  Just  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  seen  the  need  for  a  single 
controller  for  the  various  railroads  of 
the  country,  so  has  the  publisher  seen 
the  necessity  for  a  single  organization 
to  bring  the  advertiser  and  the  adver¬ 
tising  agent  onto  common  ground 
where  coBperatloa  Is  possible  for  piu- 


tual  benefit.  That  Is  what  the  A.  B.  C. 
Is  doing. 

"What  It  has  done  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  Is  of  vital  interest  to  every 
one  who  has  watched  the  organization 
grow  and  expand.  Tho.se  who  at  first 
scoffed  at  the  Idea,  have  since  come 
forward  to  give  It  the  praise  worthy  of 
the  succeas  It  has  achieved. 

"The  Bureau  Is  In  a  sturdy  financial 
condition  to  face  all  emergencies.  Ev¬ 
ery  publisher’s  statement  required  by 
the  Bureau  was  In  the  hands  of  the 
advertiser  and  the  advertising  agent, 
.save  five  out  of  the  total  membership, 
according  to  a  report  read  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  board  of  directors,  held 
March  29.  The  report  showed  .that 
both  publisher’s  statements  and  audits 
required  were  furnished  and  completed 
by  the  Bureau  within  thirty  days  In 
each  Individual  case  so  far  prepared 
since  the  rate  Increase  made  It  possible 
to  carry  on  the  work  with  greater 
speed. 

MANY  NEW  MEMBERS  BNROI.I.EP. 

"The  cancellations  on  account  of  ihe 
lncrea.se  In  dues  were  so  very  few  that 
they  were  hardly  noticeable  and  were 
far  more  than  offset  by  the  number  of 
new  members  since  the  ruling  went 
Into  effect.  Ix>tters  and  telegrams  of 
commendation  and  congratulation  are 
daily  being  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  especially  from  the  Ea.st 
where  New  York  publishers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agents  are  enthusiastic  about  the 
Bureau  as  never  before. 

“The  que.stlon  of  auditors  Is  not  ea.si 
of  solution.  If  we  could  employ  regular 
certifiied  accountants,  the  difficulty 
could  be  easily  remedied  but  painful  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  that  such  a 
method  Is  Impossible.  We  now  send 
them  to  school  for  one  or  two  months 
under  the  tutelage  of  our  most  experi¬ 
enced  men  before  we  allow  them  to  en¬ 
ter  the  field  alone,  .so  Important  is  it 
they  be  qualified  to  render  their  part  of 
the  .service”. 

The  Bureau  is  facing  another  prob¬ 
lem  that,  according  to  Mr.  Hauge,  took 
up  much  of  the  di.scussion  at  the  last 
director’s  meeting.  It  is  that  of  hand¬ 
ling  applications  for  publisher  memb<-r- 
.shlp.  TTnder  the  present  plan  the  pub¬ 
lisher  .sends  in  his  application  and  when 
an  auditor,  following  his  regular  route, 
arrives  on  the  spot  and  an  audit  Is 
made  If  the  lKK>ks  of  the  prospective 
member  are  in  shape.  If  the  records 
are  not  ready  to  Ixt  audited,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  ts  given  six  pionth.^!  to  prepare 


them.  He  then  waits  for  the  auditor  to 
call  again. 

“It  may  be  that  the  auditor  will  not 
call  again  for  a  year  If  he  follows  his 
regular  schedule,"  said  Mr.  Clague,  “all 
owing  to  the  publisher’s  failures  to  pre- 
Twre  for  the  audit  In  the  first  place. 
This  may  occur  again  and,  during  the 
period  intervening  between  the  time 
when  the  application  was  made  and  the 
time  when  the  auditor  makes  his  final 
visit,  the  publisher  has  had  the  right  to 
ii.se  the  phra.se,  "application  for  mein- 
iM-rship  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,” 
in  connection  with  his  statement  of  oir- 
<'ulation. 

“In  order  to  guard  again.st  having 
Ihe  name  of  the  Bureau  u.sed  as  virtu¬ 
ally  a  guarantee  on  uncertified  circula¬ 
tion,  this  plan  has  been  proposed:  Upon 
the  receipt  of  the  application  the  near¬ 
est  auditor  Is  notified,  and  as  soon 
as  po.ssible  he  looks  over  the  applicant’s 
IsKuk.s.  If  the  records  are  found  to  be 
in  good  shape,  the  publisher  Is  immedi¬ 
ately  admitted  as  a  member.  If  they 
are  not  In  first  class  order,  he  is  given 
six  months  render  them  so,  as  under 
the  present  plan. 

‘This  means  a  .saving  in  time  of  from 
.six  to  eighteen  months  if  the  puhli.she^ 
has  kept  his  records  in  good  shape  and 
almo.st  immediately  admits  to  rnemls'r- 
ship  those  who  arc  ready  to  ciioperate 
with  Ihe  A.  B.  C.  In  rendering  the  ser¬ 
vice  that  the  organization  is  able  to 
Rive." 


Okmulgee  Democrat  Sold 
The  Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Daily  Demo¬ 
crat  has  been  sold  by  J.  J.  Moroney  and 
B.  C.  Hodges  to  a  group  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Oklahoma  Investors.  G.  G. 
Martin,  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  has  a.ssumed 
the  management  of  the  paper,  which  will 
be  greatly  enlarged  and  Improved  In  the 
near  future.  The  plant  and  good  will  of 
the  company  brought  In  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $65,000.  Most  of  the  new  stock¬ 
holders  are  oil  men. 


CITY  EDITORS’  HELP  WANTED 


Suggestions  Needed  for  Coming  Nation* 
al  Association  Convention. 

Clyde  P,  Steen,  of  the  Uma  (O.) 
Dally  News,  who  Is  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  City  Editors, 
has  requested  that  an  Invitation  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  city  editors  in  the  United 
States  to  communicate  with  him  about 
plans  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association,  to  be  held  at  Indianapolis 
in  May.  He  .says  prospects  are  good 
for  a  large  attendance.  George  Creel, 
Chalnnan  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  at  Wa.shlnglon;  wiJl  the 
one  of  the  principal  speaker-s. 

Be.sldes  Mr.  Steen,  the  officers  of  Ihe 
A.ssociation  are:  Hassal  T.  Sullivan, 
Indianapolis  News,  president:  Paul  F. 
Hunter,  Shelwygan,  Wl.s.|,  first  vlce- 
pre.sident:  D.  M.  Luca,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  second  vice-president:  C.  D. 
Graves,  Danville,  Ill.,  trea.surer. 

The  following  are  the  members  of 
the  l)oard  of  governors:  George  Creel, 
Washington,  chairman:  Max  B.  Cook, 
St.  Ix>uis  Republic:  K.  C.  Bickel,  Unit¬ 
ed  Pre.ss,  New  York:  R.  O.  Schaefer, 
IJttle  Rock  (Ark.)  News:  C.  L.  Dot- 
.son,  Sioux  Falls  (8.  D.)  Press:  David 
H.  P.  Parrish.  Wheeling  (W.  Va)  In¬ 
telligencer:  John  R.  Wolf,  Milwaukee 
Evening  Wisconsin:  R.  Semmes  Col¬ 
ston,  New  Orleans  Times- Picayune: 
RoIIand  Saunders,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer:  Lute  M.  Willcox,  Field  and 
Farm,  Denver:  George  Burba,  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Evening  Dispatch:  George 
W.  Stark,  Detroit  Evening  New.s. 


A.  B.  C.  Auditors  in  Pitt»>burgh 
Six  auditors  from  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Clrculation.s,  headed  by  Chief  Auditor 
Franklin  Allen,  left  Chicago  for  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Tue.sday,  to  begin  work  on  the 
.six  Pittsburgh  papers  recently  appli- 
c-ants  for  membership. 


There  are  2,147  daily  and  weekly 
new.spapers  in  New  York.  Illinois  has 
1,967. 


LtruU  and  But  Niwifaptr  Induitritl  AdvnUHnt  Jtmej" 


Permanent  weekly  induatrial  pagee 
among  non-regular  advertiaere. 

Solicitora  of  Induatrial  Advertiaing 
for  Rotogravure  Sections  and  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  Seetiona. 

High  Claaa  Special  Editiona  handled 
for  leading  newapapera  in  the  larger 
cities  only  when  there  is  a  apeeial 
reaaon  for  their  publication  and 
where  the  Puhliaher  ia  willing  to 
make  the  Edition  thoroughly  repre- 
aentative  from  a  newa  atandpoint. 
— Entire  auperviaion  of  newa  and 
mechanical  end  a  given  when 
requeated. 


All  Induatrial  advertiaing  aolicited 
on  an  indirect  reault  general  pub¬ 
licity  baaia  aomewhat  along  the  same 
fines  that  Trade  Journal,  Bill  Board 
and  Street  Car  advertiaing  ia  aecured. 
No  campaigna  conducted  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  leaa  than 
200,000. 


JOHN  B.  GALLAGHER  COMPANY 

Main  Office,  Ninth  Floor.  Dexter  Bnlldlng,  Boston,  Mass. 

nninch  Ofllcen, — Room  403.  United  Staten  Express  Itulldlns,  *!  Rector  St., 
New  York  ; — North  American  Butidtns,  Phlladnlplila  ; — Plain  Dealer  Build- 
Ins.  Cleveland; — Courier  Journal  OfBce  Building,  Louisville; — Oonstitutijn 
Building.  Atlanta  ; — Herald  and  Traveler  Building,  Boston  ;— ^asette  Build¬ 
ing.  Worcester,  Maas; — Tribune  Building,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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Greatest  Circulation  Growth 

In  the  History  of 

THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL 

The  figures  below  show  how  the  NET  PAID  circulation  of  The  Jersey  Journal  has  grown  during  the  last 
three  years.  These  figures  have  been  printed  in  the  last  six  circulation  statements  required  by  an  act  of 
Congress  of  Aug.  24,  1912,  and  are  on  record  in  the  office  at  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Classification,  Washington,  D.  C. 


1  April  1,  1915,  to  September  30,  1915, 

1  averatic  daily  net  paid  -  - 

-  21,459  \ 

/  October  1,  1915,  to  March  31,  1916, 

/  average  daily  net  paid  ------- 

22,423  \ 

/  April  1,  1916,  to  September  30,  1916 
/  average  daily  net  paid . 

23,238  \ 

/  October  1,  1916,  to  March  31,  1917, 

/  average  daily  net  paid . 

24,448  \ 

/  April  1,  to  September  30,  1917, 

/  average  daily  net  paid 

26,453  \ 

/  Oct.  1,  1917-Mar.  31,  1918, 

/  average  daily  net  paid  -  •  - 

30,992  \ 

“AVERAGE  DAILY  NET  PAID”  given  above  includes  only  newspapers  PAID  FOR  by  the  reading  public, 
the  ADVERTISER  being  interested  ONLY  in  the  number  of  Jersey  Journals  sold  to  actual  readers.  All  unsold 
and  free  copies  have  been  deducted. 


Average  Daily  Net  Paid  For 
the  Month  of  March 


33,048 


Average  Daily  Net  Paid  For 
Week  Ending  March  30th 


34,262 


In  Jersey  City  and  Bayonne  the  Circulation  of  The  Jersey  Journal  Exceed  That 
of  All  Other  Hudson  County  Newspapers  Combined 


STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Inc. 

Foreign  Advertising  Representatives 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO 

200  Fifth  Avenue  Colonial  Truet  Building  People’s  Gas  Building 
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TO  WELD  AMERICA  AND  FAR  EAST 
IN  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS 

Fleisher’s  New  Monthly  Magazine,  The  Transpacific,  Endorsed 
hy  Japan  and  America — Island  Empire  Has 
Prospered  Pmormously  During  War 

B\VII^KI{II>  KLKISHEU.  who  h.'iH  iKH-n  in  Japan  ton  yoars  as  ownor  and 
^  piildishcT  of  tile  Japan  Adv«‘rtis«‘r,  which  is  printed  In  the  KtiKlish  lan- 
Knaa:!*  at  Toklo,  Jat>an.  is  in  Now  York  arranKin^  for  a  montlily  magazine 
which  ho  Intonda  to  launch  O-tober  1.  Tho  now  tnaKazino  is  to  bo  putdishod  in 
Tokio  under  tho  name  of  The  Transpacitic.  It  will  cover  the-  fields  of  finance  and 
ooonomics,  and  is  intended  to  fostcT  <'los<‘  cominorcial  relations  t)etwe<‘n  tho  ITnited 
States,  Japan,  t'hlna.  tho  Pliilipidnos,  and  Australia.  It  will  have  offices  in  Toklo, 
Osaka,  Pekin,  Shanghai,  Manila,  Hy<iney,  and  New  York. 

Mr.  IHeisher's  Japan  Adverti.ser  is  tho  larKost  and  most  powerful  newspai>or 
puldlshed  in  Knj;lish  in  Japan.  ThroiiKh  his  conduct  of  It  he  has  built  up  a  close 
conne<'tlon  with  roprosontatlvos  of  the  (lovernments  of  Japan  and  C'hlna,  and 
has  their  hearty  moral  .support  in  his  new  project.  DtirlnK  a  recent  visit  to 
Washinpfon  ho  roc-eivod  assurances  from  official  (Uinrtors  that  the  Pnitod  States 
(lovernmont  als«>  would  lend  its  support  to  his  proposed  moKazIno.  Prominent 
men  in  trade  and  finance  in  this  country  l>efore  whom  he  has  laid  his  pro|)o.sal 
have  Riven  tanaible  evidence  of  their  interest. 

(’  Cyril  IJennett.  200  Fifth  Avenue,  will  Is'  the  repre.sentaflve  of  the  Trans¬ 
pacific  in  this  c<uintr>-.  The  Issly  »)f  the  inaRazine  will  1k>  printed  in  h^nRllsh,  hut 
It  will  carry  a  supph-ment  print<‘d  in  J:ipanese  and  in  Chines*'  for  distribution 
lunonR  tho.se  pe*)plcs. 

Japanese  Indifferent  to  the  War 


SpeakinR  of  the  «'frect  of  the  war  upon 
Japan,  Mr.  Flel.sher,  who  is  a  cltizi'n  of 
the  I'nlted  States  and  an  ardent  patri¬ 
ot,  .said  to  Tiik  Ki>iT<m  anp  Pi  nnisnEii; 

“America  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
know  the  attitude  of  offi*'lal  Japan,  and 
It  needs  no  assurance  of  mine  to  em- 
lihasize  that  country’s  hearty  support 
of  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  Put  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Japan,  sis-aklnR  broadly,  are  In¬ 
different  to  the  war.  They  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  underlyInR  principles  for 
which  America  and  the  Alli<'d  nations 
are  fiRhtinR.  All  they  see  is  a  hURe 
military  conflict  in  which  they  are  not 
Interested  except  as  it  affcj’ts  the  Far 
East. 

“.Japan  has  l>enefited  through  the  war, 
not  only  financl.ally,  but  economically 
and  politically.  While  the  large  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  have  t>oen  piling  up  debts 
to  stupendous  proportions,  Japan  has 
been  building  up  credits  and  re.serves 
beyond  her  wildest  dreams.  She  has 
l>een  in  the  class  of  belligerents  since 
the  early  months  of  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  and  as  a  belligerent  she  Is 
the  only  nation  which  has  prospered. 

HAS  OAINKP  $1,000,000,000. 

“In  j-arly  1914  Japan's  specie  reserve 
wa-s  at  Its  lowest  point  since  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War.  The  foreign  trade  bal¬ 
ance  was  against  her  on  an  average  of 
$.S0,0o(t,n(t0  a  year,  and  her  annual  Inter¬ 
est  on  investments  held  abroad  added 
$45,000, (M»0.  Her  gold  reserve,  beyond 
currency  needs,  at  that  time,  was  less 
than  $20,000,000. 

“To-day  the  specie  reserve  In  Japan 
and  abroad  Is  about  $600,000,000.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  she  has  bought  foreign  se¬ 
curities  of  the  Allied  nations  and  re¬ 
deemed  Japanese  securities  held  abroad 
to  about  $400,000,000,  making  an  inter¬ 
national  difference  In  her  favor  of  near¬ 
ly  $1,000,000  000.  Her  total  national  debt 
Is  about  $1,200,000,000.  Approximately 
half  of  this  is  held  abroad.  The  war 
has  changed  her  from  a  debtor  to  a  cred¬ 
itor  nation.  The  war  has  piled  up  for 
her  $1,000,000,000  In  gold  or  foreign  se¬ 
curities,  while  the  entire  foreign  hold¬ 
ings  of  her  national  debt  are  leas  than 
$600,000,000. 

“In  an  economic  sense,  her  develop¬ 
ment  has  been  even  more  striking.  Mar¬ 
ket  values  of  securities  have  advanced 
enormously.  Almost  without  exception 
shares  listed  on  the  Toklo  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  are  selling  at  many  times  their 


paid-up  values.  Shipping,  mining,  and 
c.speclally  manufaettiring  have  reaped 
enormous  profits  and  industries  have  ex¬ 
panded  on  an  unprecedented  scale,  and 
many  new  Industries  have  been  created. 
As  an  Illustration,  there  are  being  pro¬ 
duced  and  exported  forty  varieties  of 
chemicals  which  before  the  war  were 
l>eing  ImportfMl  into  Japan. 

HAS  LRARNED  A  I.ESSON. 

“A  country  lacking  In  natural  re¬ 
sources,  she  has  learned  from  the  war 
that  to  be  strong  a  nation  mu.st  be  eco¬ 
nomically  Independent.  Near-by  Is 
China,  a  country  potentially  rich  hut 
lacking  In  development,  and  holding  the 
raw  materials  essential  to  .Japan,  and 
which  are  lacking  In  .Japan.  Especial¬ 
ly  Is  this  true  of  Iron. 

“This  fact  has  been  driven  home  to 
.Japan  all  the  more  forcefully  hy  the 
embargo  placed  on  the  shipment  of  steel 
from  the  JTnIted  States.  J’lconomle  .Ja¬ 
pan  Is  therefore  determined  to  obtain 
control  of  these  resources,  and  she  Is 
getting  them.  No  fault  should  be  found 
^v1th  this  so  long  ns  she  obtains  conces¬ 
sions  honestly — as  honestly  ns  Is  possi¬ 
ble  In  a  misgoverned  country.  Many  of 
these  undertakings  are  being  operated 
through  Sino — .Japanese  corporations, 
under  .Japanese  management  and  con¬ 
trol. 

"Politically  the  war  also  has  proven  a 
glorious  opportunity  and  given  an  open¬ 
ing  which  Japan  baa  grabbed.  She 
aspires  to  the  leadership  of  the  Asiatic 
races.  She  has  never  failed  to  Impress 
upon  the  Chinese  Oovemment  the 
strength  of  her  Influence  and  the  dom¬ 
inance  of  her  position  among  the  Allied 
nations,  especially  ns  applied  to  the 
Far  East.  England.  JN-ance.  and  Rus¬ 
sia  In  the  earlv  part  of  the  war.  have 
had  to  play  Into  her  hands  In  this  re¬ 
spect  and  granted  to  her,  more  or  less, 
a  free  hand  In  Chinese  affairs.  Through 
the  war  Western  clvillratlon  has  lost 
Its  face  for  the  time  being  In  the  eyes 
of  the  Orient,  again  to  Japan’s  advan¬ 
tage. 

PRSTRFSa  O/OSER  rRIKNPSHTP. 

“There  Is  no  question  hut  that  Japan 
to-day  Is  most  sincere  and  Intense  in  her 
desire  for  a  closer  friendship  with  the 
J'^nlted  States.  And  why  should  this 
not  J>e  so?  Jx)oklng  at  It  from  a  purely 
.Japanese  viewpoint,  here  Is  an  Island 
nation  with,  on  one  side  of  her,  Russia. 


dl.slntegrating;  China,  weak  and  dis¬ 
rupted  and  the  only  great  Power  facing 
her,  the  United  States. 

“Economically,  Japan  is  in  a  large 
part  dependent  on  the  United  States. 
Of  her  total  exports  one-third  go  to 
the  United  States,  and  her  Imports  from 
the  ITnited  States  consist  largely  of  the 
materials  which  are  essential  to  her 
Indu.strial  life. 

“She  alt»  rt'alizcB  and  appreciates 
that  we  are  now  the  financial  centre  of 
the  world.  She  realizes  that  we  are 
transforming  in  a  military  sense,  that 
we  are  to  have  an  army  and  navy. 
Rc.sldes,  the  keynote  of  Japan's  foreign 
policy  is  a  fear  of  isolation  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  and  she  wants  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  United  States. 

“Japan  has  every  reason  to  play  with 
and  not  against  the  United  States,  and 
there  Is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
tm  willing  to  play  with  her  and  not 
against  her. 

SINCERE  TO  AID  THE  ALMES. 

“The  Interest  in  the  United  States  Is 
reflected  by  the  Japanese  press.  Jap- 
ane.se  newspapers  devote  more  space  to 
American  news  than  to  that  of  any  oth¬ 
er  country. 

“The  Ciovernment  is  undoubtedly  sin¬ 
cere  In  Its  .stand  with  the  Allies.  No  one 
who  knows  anything  about  Japan  ques¬ 
tions  thl.s.  The  Japanese  masses  do  not 
under.stand  the  war  as  we  do.  They  do 
not  understand  the  big  principles  and 
Ideals  for  which  the  war  is  lielng 
fought.  They  merely  see  the  war  as  a 
vast  military  conflict  In  which  they  feel 
they  are  not  directly  concerned  beyond 
the  Far  East.  They  feel  that  they  have 
accompli.shed  their  duty  in  accordance 
with  the  Anglo-Japanese  alliance — the 
maintenance  of  peace  In  the  Far  East. 
Whether  it  Is  practical  or  not  for  Japan 
to  transport  and  maintain  an  army  of 
sufflclont  size  on  the  western  front.  It 
Is  doubtful  If  the  Japanese  Government 
could  do  so,  for  public  opinion  would 
be  largely  against  It.  The  Siberian 
question  is  a  different  matter." 


APRIL  FOOL  CLUB  DINES 

Old  Morning  Advertiser  Men  Celebrate 
Twenty-first  Anniversary  of  Paper’s  Sale. 

The  April  Fool  Clyb,  composed  of  the 
men  who  were  employed  on  the  Morning 
Advertiser  when  that  paper  was  sold  to 
W.  R.  Hearst  on  April  1.  1897,  held  their 
twenty-first  annual  reunion  dinner  In 
the  office  of  The  Chief,  5  Beckman 
Street,  la.st  Monday  night.  The  follow¬ 
ing  oflflcers  were  elected: 

.Joseph  J.  O’Reilly,  puhll.sher  of  The 
Chief,  ■  president:  L.  Walter  Samml.s, 
The  Editor  and  Pprusher,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  D.  J.  O'Keefe,  managing  editor 
New  York  Commercial,  secretary-trea¬ 
surer;  C.  A.  JAchaussee,  trea.surer  of 
The  Chief,  keeper  of  the  archives. 

.\meriran-Owned  Paper  in  Siam  Sold 

The  Bangkok  Daily  Mall,  a  new.s- 
paper  published  In  English  and  Slame.se 
editions  In  Bangkok  and  which  has  been 
under  American  ownership  and  manage¬ 
ment  for  the  past  eight  years,  has  been 
sold  to  a  Siamese  nobleman.  The  pur- 
cha.se  price  was  430,000  ticals  ($169,100), 
of  which  300,000  ticals  ($111,000)  was 
said  to  be  for  "good  will,"  the  plant.  In¬ 
cluding  machinery  and  paper  stock  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  remainder  of  the  outlay. 
The  circulation  of  the  Bangkok  Dally 
Mall  Is  estimated  to  amount  to  only 
about  600  copies  per  day  for  the  English 
and  3.600  for  Siamese  editions.  A  good 
Job  printing  bu.sine.ss  Is  carried  on  In 
connection  with  this  paper. 
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David  Lawrence 

• 

The  position  of  David  Lawrence  among  Washington 
correspondents?  This  is  as  simple  to  figure  as  a  sum  in 
arithmetic. 

A  Washington  correspondent  is  situated  much  like  a 
Congressman-the  measure  of  his  importance  is  his  con¬ 
stituency. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  The  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Post  sprang  into  the  limelight  in  1916.  Among  all 
who  forecasted  the  election  results,  he  alone  correctly 
predicted  Wilson’s  election.  Strokes  equally  brilliant 
have  followed  one  upon  the  other  the  past  two  years. 

His  analysis  of  the  trend  of  national  and  international 
affairs  have  been  amazingly  accurate.  So  reliable,  in 
fact,  that  to-day’s  students  of  the  times  are  watching  his 
word  more  carefully  than  any  other  out  of  Washington. 

Publications  which  use  Mr.  Lawrence’s  articles  because 
of  this  fact  reach  a  combined  national  audience  of  four 
million.  The  newspapers  alone  reach  two  million.  His 
daily  dispatch  to  The  Evening  Post  appears  simultane¬ 
ously  in  17  other  important  newspapers: 

Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  Norfolk  Ledger  DUpatch 

St.  Louit  Star  Washington  Times 

Milwaukee  Journal  Baltimore  News 

Boston  Traveler  Greensboro  Daily  News 

Hartford  Times  Buffalo  Evening  News 

Birmingham  News  Chattanooga  News 

Richmond  News-Leader  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 

Harrisburg  Patriot  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 

Sioux  City  Journal 

This  spreads  Mr.  Lawrence’s  prestige  and  authority  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country. 

'When  Mr.  Lawrence  speaks,  it  may  be  said  tmthfully 
that  the  whole  country  listens.  He  is  nationally  accept¬ 
ed  as  the  authoritative  word  out  of  Washington. 

Follow  David  Lawrence 
Every  Day  in  the 

Kjcttr  IJjorJi 

More  Than  a  Newspaper — .1  National  Institution 
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DISLOYALTY  IN  PRINT 
SERIOUS  OFFENCE 


Senate  Amends  Espionage  Law  to 

Place  Heavy  Penalties  Upon  Those 
Convicted  of  Interfering  with 
Government's  War  Progress. 

(Special  to  The  Eoitob  and  Poblisbeb.) 

Washington,  April  3. — ^The  Senate  has 
amended  the  House  bill,  H.  H.  8753, 
which  makes  any  one  gmilty  of  a  disloyal 
act  subject  to  a  line  of  $10,000,  or  im¬ 
prisonment  of  twenty  years,  or  both,  so 
as  to  include  any  person  printing,  writ¬ 
ing,  or  publishing  any  disloyal  language, 
liable  to  the  same  punishment  The  bill, 
which  amends  the  Espionage  act,  with 
the  Senate  amendment,  now  reads  as 
follows: 

“Whoever,  when  the  United  States  is 
at  war,  shall  wilfully  make  or  convey 
false  reports  or  false  statements  with  In¬ 
tent  to  interfere  with  the  operation  or 
success  of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  promote  the 
success  of  its  enemies,  or  shall  wilfully 
make  or  convey  false  reports  or  false 
statements,  or  say  or  do  anything  ex¬ 
cept  by  way  of  bona-tide  and  not  dis¬ 
loyal  advice  to  an  investor  or  investors, 
with  intent  to  obstruct  the  sale  by  the 
United  States  of  bonds  or  other  securi¬ 
ties  of  the  United  States  or  the  making 
of  loans  by  or  to  the  United  States,  and 
whoever,  when  the  United  States  is  at 
war.  shall  wilfully  cause,  or  attempt  to 
cause,  or  incite  or  attempt  to  incite,  in¬ 
subordination,  disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  re¬ 
fusal  of  duty,  in  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  shall  wil¬ 
fully  obstruct  or  discourage  or  wilfully 
attempt  to  obstruct  or  discourage  the  re¬ 
cruiting  or  enlistment  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  whoever,  when  the 
United  States  is  at  war.  shall  utter, 
print,  write,  or  pubUsh  any  disloyal,  pro¬ 
fane,  scurrilous,  contemptuous,  or  abu¬ 
sive  language  about  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  or  the  sol¬ 
diers  or  sailors  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  hag  of  the  United  States,  or  the 
uniform  of  the  army  or  navy  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  language  calcu¬ 
lated  to  bring  the  form  of  government 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  Constitution 
of  tlie  United  States,  or  the  soldiers  or 
sailors  of  the  United  States,  or  the  flag 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  uniform  of 
the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States 
into  contempt,  scorn,  contumely,  or  dis¬ 
repute,  or  shall  utter,  print,  write,  or 
pubiish  any  language  calculated  to  in¬ 
cite  or  inflame  resistance  to  any  duly 
constituted  Federal  or  State  authority  in 
connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  or  shall  display  the  flag  of  any  for¬ 
eign  enemy,  or  shall  by  utterance,  writ¬ 
ing,  printing,  publication,  or  language 
spoken,  urge,  incite,  or  advocate  any 
curtailment  of  production  in  this  coun¬ 
try  of  any  thing  or  things,  product  or 
products,  necessary  or  essential  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  which  the 
United  States  may  be  engaged,  with  in¬ 
tent  by  such  curtailment  to  cripple  or 
hinder  the  United  States  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  and  whoever  shall  ad¬ 
vocate,  favor,  teach,  defend,  or  suggest 
the  doing  of  any  of  the  acts  or  things 
in  this  section  enumerated,  and  whoever 
shall  by  word  or  act  support  or  favor 
the  cause  of  the  German  Empire  or  its 
allies  in  the  present  war  or  by  word  or 
act  oppose  the  United  States  therein, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  twenty  years,  or  both.” 


"A  lemon  is  an  orange  turned  pes^m- 
Ist" — LeRoy  Pelletier. 


B.  N.  GARSTIN  JOINS 
LOUISVILLE  PAPERS 


Bert  N.  Garstin  has  resigned  as  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager  of  the  Cumber¬ 
land  (Md.)  Times  to  become  assistant 
general  business  manager  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier  Journal  and  Loulsviile 
Times.  Mr.  Garstin  was  with  the  Mun- 


Bert  N.  Garstin. 

sey  newspaper  organization  several 
years  before  going  to  Cumberland  as 
general  manager  of  the  Press.  Two 
years  ago  he  was  instrumental  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  Cumberland  Press  and  Cumber¬ 
land  Times  consolidate.  Immediately 
afterward  be  became  general  manager 
of  the  Times. 


NO  NEW  REVENUE  LEGISLATION 


Little  Chance  Postal  Laws  Will  Be 

Changed  During  Present  Congress. 

(Special  to  Tub  Buiiob  and  Pdbusbkb.) 

Washington,  April  2. — That  there  is 
to  be  no  revenue  legislation  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  session  of  Congress  was  indicated 
by  the  speech  of  Majority  Leader 
Kitchin  in  the  House  at  the  time  be  pre¬ 
sented  the  third  Liberty  Bond  bill.  As 
all  revenue  legislation  originates  in  the 
House,  the  statement  of  Representative 
Kitchen  that  there  will  be  no  legisla¬ 
tion  increasing  the  revenue,  for  the 
present,  indicates  that  there  will  not  be 
any  measure  provided  upon  which  an 
amendment  could  be  attached  repealing 
that  section  of  the  last  Revenue  bill  in¬ 
creasing  the  second-class  postage  rates 
and  providing  for  the  zone  system  upon 
newspapers  and  magazines. 


Air-Mail  Landing  Site  Picked 
Washington,  April  2.  —  Arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  made  for  the  lease  of 
a  site  for  the  postal  service  airplane 
landing  field  at  Philadelphia.  The  land 
is  in  North  Philadelphia,  on  the  Lincoln 
Highway,  and  about  twenty-flve  min¬ 
utes  from  the  Philadelpnia  Post  Ofllce. 
Hangars  will  be  ready  before  May  16, 
when  airplane  service  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  and  Washington 
will  be  in  operation.  Negotiations  for 
the  landing  field  at  New  York  still  are 
pending. 


Ohio  Select  List  to  Meet 
The  Ohio  Select  List  will  hold  its  bi¬ 
monthly  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  Tues¬ 
day,  April  9.  A  luncheon  will  be  given 
at  the  William  Penn  Hotel  to  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies.  Fifty  to  seventy- 
five  guests  are  expected. 


ABANDONS  PUBLISHING  BUSINESS 


Hope  Given  Up  That  E.  Lewis  Will  Re¬ 
turn  to  Famous  University  City. 

All  hope  that  E.  G.  Lewis,  founder  of 
University  City,  would  return  to  that 
suburb  of  St.  Louis  to  resume  the  great 
publishing  business  he  established  there, 
has  been  abandoned  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  three  Immense  buildings 
he  erected  had  been  leased  to  a  storage 
company  for  ten  years,  with  an  option 
of  fifteen  years.  Lewis  is  now  at 
Atascadero,  Cal. 

The  buildings  were  erected  in  1904, 
and  are  among  the  most  unusual  and 
handsome.st  publication  .structures  in  the 
world.  An  octagonal  building  that  at¬ 
tracted  great  attention  during  the 
World's  Fair,  was  occupied  by  the  Lewis 
enterprises  as  an  office.  An  Egryptian 
building,  built  without  windows,  but 
with  a  roof  entirely  made  of  glass,  was 
the  home  of  the  Woman’s  National 
Dally. 


New  Home  for  Press  Club 
The  Evansville,  Ind.,  Press  Club  has 
moved  into  its  new  home,  118  Walnut 
Street.  The  club  held  a  celebration  April 
1,  which  was  moving  day.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  press  clubs  in  the  country  that 
has  weathered  all  storms  and  continues 
to  prosper.  The  club  has  110  active 
members:  thirty-four  have  Joined  the 
colors  and  are  in  the  military  service. 


IDAHO  PUBLISHERS  MEET 


G.  R.  Scott,  of  Coeur  d’Alene,  Heads 
New  Press  Association  in  West. 

Repre.sentative  newspaper  publishers 
of  northern  Idaho  met  recently  in  a  two- 
day  session  in  Moscow  and  organized 
the  North  Idaho  Press  Association.  The 
publi.shers  pledged  themselves  to  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
unanlmpu.sly  adopted  resolutions  warn¬ 
ing  against  affiliation  with  the  I.  W.  W. 
and  the  Non-Partisan  League. 

The  publishers  were  addressed  by  Ed¬ 
gar  Piper,  editor  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian,  and  other  widely-known  men  in 
the  Northwest. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  Pres¬ 
ident,  G.  R.  Scott,  Coeur  d’Alene  Press; 
vice-president,  E.  L.  Alford,  Lewiston 
Tribune:  .secretary-treasurer,  D.  H.  Mc¬ 
Grath,  Kellogg  Record. 


Eliminate  Society  News 
The  Enid  (Okla.)  Daily  Eagle  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  policy  in  the  handling  of 
society  news  in  Its  columns  during  the 
period  of  the  war.  The  Eagle  hereafter 
will  publish  no  social  notes  or  society 
news,  and  the  space  heretofore  given  to 
tho.se  events  will  be  given  to  the  Red 
Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  War  Savings  cam¬ 
paign,  and  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign, 
"with  the  hope  of  discouragdng  the  one 
and  encouraging  the  other.” 


How  do  you  expect 
to  sell  your  goods 
to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage  in  Brooklyn 
unless  you  use  the 
Brooklyn  newspap¬ 
er  of  largest  circula¬ 
tion— the  Standard 
Union? 

Daily  and  Sunday— 
2  cents. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 

w.  are  Newspapers  of  the  great  Keystone  State. 

We  recognize  no  boundaries  to  possibilities  or  what  we  can  do 
for  advertisers. 

We  carry  your  message  to  any  destination. 

There  is  no  place  in  Pennsylvania  that  we  do  not  reach,  no  home  in 
which  we  are  not  welcome  and  no  buyer  upon  whom  we  do  not 
exert  an  influence. 

Through  us  you  can  reach  the  greater  majority 
of  Pennsylvania  *s  buyers,  who  spend  approxi¬ 
mately  every  month  the  vast  sum  of 

$229,953,300 

Are  you  getting  your  share  of  this  money  ? 

If  you  are  advertising  shrewdly  you’ll  get  it. 

Everything  in  sight  belongs  to  the  advertiser  who  deserves  it. 
Aggressiveness  leads  to  affluence. 

The  formula  of  affluence  is  advertising  plus  ADVERTISING. 

There  are  heights  which  are  yet  unreached  awaiting  the  new  adven¬ 
ture  in  business. 

No  eminence  is  beyond  the  reach  of  these  Pennsylvania  Newspapers. 

If  used  intelligently,  they  will  take  you  step  by  step  to  the  loftiest 
peak  of  fame  and  fortune. 

Ask  advertisers  who  have  used  them! 

{The  following  newspapers  each  prominent  in  its  own  held  have  purchased  this  space) 


Net  Paid 
Circulation. 

Allentown  Call  (M)  .  19,928 

Altoona  Mirror  (E) .  18,781 

Altoona  Times  (M)  .  14,632 

Altoona  Tribune  (M) . 7,725 

Chester  Times  &  Republican  (M&E)  12,942 

Connellsville  Courier  (E)  .  5,845 

Easton  Free  Press  (E)  . . .  15,439 

Erie  Herald  (E)  .  8,683 

Erie  Herald  (S)  . 8,683 

Harrisburg  Telegraph  (E)  .  22,443 

Johnstown  Democrat  (M)  .  10,201 

Johnstown  Leader  (E)  .  6,718 

Lancaster  Intelligencer  and  News- 

Journal  (M&E)  .  17,212 

New  Castle  News  (E)  . 11,080 

Oil  City  Derrick  (M) .  5,703 


Net  Paid  2^500 
Circulation.  Imes. 


Philadelphia  Press  (M) .  32,053 

Philadelphia  Press  (S) .  78,527 

Philadelphia  Record  (M) .  123,249 

Philadelphia  Record  (S)  .  123,249 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (M)  .  59,764 

Pittsburgh  Dispatch  (S)  .  59,764 

Pottsville  Republican  (E)  . *11,533 

Scranton  Republican  (M)  .  28,011 

Scranton  Times  (E)  .  32,059 

West  Chester  Local  News  (E)  ....  12,200 

Wilkes  Barre  Times-Leader  (E) ....  18,054 

York  Gazette  (M)  .  7,465 

*  A.  B.  C. 

All  other  Government  statements  Oct  1,  1917. 
Total  circulation,  771,943. 

2,500  line  rate,  $1.5146;  10,000  rate,  $1.6353. 
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CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  OF  OHIO  DAILY  NEWSPAPE 


HUSTLING  OHIO  CIRCULATORS  HAVE 
PROFITABLE  ONE-DAY  MEETING 


Eleven  New  Members  Added  to  Rolls  Since  First  Conference 
in  Columbus — Many  Important  Problems  Discussed — 
Next  Convention  in  Youngstown,  October  15 


Dayton  was  the  meeca  for  newspaper  circulation  managers  attending  the 
Ohio  State  Association  stmii-annual  meeting  which  convened  at  the  Miami 
Hotel  Tuesday  morning. 

After  a  short  addre.ss  by  President  Kavanaugh,  of  the  Dayton  News,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  eleven  new  members  had  iK'en  added  to  the  membership  roll  since 
the  lir.st  meeting  at  Columbu.s,  l’o.stma.ster  Fores  L.  May  welcomed  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  Dayton.  He  si>oke  of  Ids  dealings  with  circulation  managers  in  the  past, 
and  a.s.sured  them  that  they  were  in  a  profe.s.sion  that  was  highly  re<'ugniEed  and 
influential  in  its  community. 


District  Manager  Plan  Is  Discussed 


The  first  paper  for  discu.ssion  Was  al¬ 
lotted  to  K.  U  Cohen,  of  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial-Tribune,  who  spoke  on  "The 
Value  of  District  Men  in  Promotion 
Work.’’  To  protect  a  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  newspaper,  he  said,  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  one  does  not 
need  the  aid  of  a  staff  of  district  men. 
This  is,  of  course,  not  true  in  some  fields, 
where  competition  is  extremely  keen.  It 
will  apply,  however,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  where  real  activity  in  promotion 
work  is  essential.  However,  dividing  a 
city  into  districts,  and  putting  a  com¬ 
petent  man  in  chargee  of  each  district  is 
the  plan  of  all  plans  that  will  bring  re¬ 
sults.  It  developed  the  oiMjning  of  a 
more  splendid  way  for  supplying  new 
boys,  it  being  up  to  the  district  men  to 
get  new  boys,  to  offer  prizes  for  securing 
new  subscribers,  and  to  interest  them  in 
the  proposition.  It  developed  that  a 
number  of  circulators  were  using  the 
district-manager  plan,  and  found  it 
profitable  for  opening  up  new  routes. 
Additional  street  boys  and  carriers  also 
facilitate  the  handling  of  papers,  which 
are  sent  in  bulk  for  distribution  at  the 
agencies.  It  was  also  shown  that  new 
business  secured  by  carriers  held  a  great 
deal  longer  than  any  other  class  of  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Clem  O’Rourke,  of  the  Dayton  Journal 
and  Herald,  spoke  on  the  topic,  “How  to 
Speed  Up  Delivery  of  Single  Copies, 
When  Going  Through  Junction  or 
Tran.sfer  Point  in  Mail  Service.”  Mr. 
O’liourke  said  in  part: 


IIOE.SE-SENSE  NEEDED. 


“I  want  to  Bay  to  yon  that  there  positively 
is  NO  WAY  to  Bpeeil  up  delivery  of  single  cop¬ 
ies  through  the  mail.  It  does  not  appear  to 
me  that  tlie  I’ost  Office  Department  will  do  any¬ 
thing  whatPoever  to  better  the  present  poor 
delivery  of  second-class  mall  matter.  I  say  this 
with  ail  due  respect  to  postal  employees,  many 
of  wliom  I  know  often  do  things  that  are  not 
required,  or  even  expected  of  them,  to  speed 
up  tlie  delivery  of  newspapers.  During  the  re¬ 
cent  numerous  changes  In  railroad  service,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  men  in  charge  at  our  local  post 
office  permitted  me,  on  several  different  occa¬ 
sions,  because  of  lack  of  definite  Instructions 
from  the  Railway  Mall  Service,  to  ship  outside 
the  regular  ordered  routings,  and  for  doing  so 
were  politely  Informed  by  the  Cincinnati  super¬ 
intendent  of  this  district  that  In  the  future  they 
should  await  Instructions  from  the  district  office, 
regardless  of  how  much  It  delayed  the  ship¬ 
ment.  Here  is  Just  one  instance  where  an  of¬ 
ficer  who  knew  local  conditions  was  reprimanded 
because  he  tried  to  do  what  horse-sense  told 
him  was  necessary  by  a  recently  Installed  su¬ 
perintendent  who  did  not  know  local  conditions 
at  all. 

"The  rates  paid  by  newspapers  and  maga- 
ilnes  to  the  Poet  Office  Department  more  than 
cover  the  actual  cost  of  shipment,  and  would 
make  a  nice  profit  for  Cncle  Sam  If  It  were  not 
for  all  the  Junk,  such  as  speeches  and  pril- 


ceedings  of  sessions  mailed  broadcast  by  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives  for  political  reasons, 
and  aU  charged  against  second-class  revenue.  If 
any  of  you  gentlemen  can  tell  me  bow  It  Is  pos¬ 
sible  to  speed  up  any  mail  shipment  so  lung  as 
they  must  go  through  this  tangle  of  red  tape, 

1  would  very  much  appreciate  the  iufurma- 
tiou.  liuw  many  quick  deliveries  could  you 
make  in  your  own  department  it  each  mail  de¬ 
livery  cliange  must  be  first  approved  by  your 
business  manager,  the  publisher  and  the  owner? 

“Rut  with  all  this  there  are  nuny  things  that 
can  Im:  dune  iu  the  mail-room  of  any  circula¬ 
tion  department  which  will  greatly  expedite 
mail  shipments.  For  example,  the  making  up  of 
club  packages,  direct  sacks,  aud  marking  each 
so  as  to  plainly  show  where  and  to  which  train 
transfer  should  be  made.  All  R.  1'.  U.  men  watch 
closely  fur  each  newspaper  package  that  they 
have  been  receiving  regularly  and  give  it  Imme¬ 
diate  attention  upon  its  arrival.  Xhe  main  rea¬ 
son  this  happens  is  because  newspaper  eiub 
packages  are  so  differently  put  up  than  the  usual 
line  of  mail  they  hatidle  that  It  becomes  con¬ 
spicuous  iu  their  eyes,  aud  when  they  do  nut 
receive  same  on  regular  schedule  its  absence 
immediately  attracts  their  attention.  For  this 
very  reason  1  think  the  Fust  Uffice  Department 
should  make  It  compulsory  for  each  R.  F,  U. 
mao  to  make  an  immediate  report  of  the  non- 
arrival  of  these  regular  daily  shipments.  A  re¬ 
port  of  this  kind  would  immediately  Jack  up  the 
dilatory  worker  and  prevent  nun-dispatch  in  the 
future.  If  more  than  one  copy  of  your  publica¬ 
tion  goes  to  any  one  town,  the  mere  tying  to¬ 
gether  of  the  several  would  have  the  same 
attention-attractiveness  as  a  club  package.” 

Tlie  di.scusidon  on  this  paper  brought 
out  many  complaints  of  the  R.  F.  D. 
mail  service,  and  It  was  noted  that  in 
some  cases  the  rural  carriers  were  not 
holding  for  late  trains,  thereby  delay¬ 
ing  delivery  over  twenty-four  hours.  In 
some  instances  the  imstmasters  had  co¬ 
operated  with  circulator.s,  and  had  caus¬ 
ed  the  starting  time  of  rural  carriers  to 
lie  held  up  so  as  to  take  care  of  late 
arrivals.  A  lack  of  cooperation  between 
the  Railway  Mail  Service  and  the  local 
post  office  was  shown  to  be  the  cause 
of  many  delays.  It  was  brought  out 
that  a  special  complaint  label  helped  to 
remedy  .some  causes  of  delay,  especial¬ 
ly  with  express  companies. 

John  J.  Quillen,  of  the  Canton  Repos¬ 
itory,  spoke  very  interestingly  on  the 
success  of  thrift  stamps  with  his  city 
carriers.  He  has  added  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  subscribers  to  his  city  list  within 
the  past  few  months.  In  opening  his 
campaign  he  presented  his  carriers  with 
$1.00  Thrift  stamps,  with  allotments 
for  additional  new  bu^ness  secured. 


FIIEE  COPIES  FOR  AOVEKTISERS. 


MKMBERS  IN  ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  DAVlON  CONVENTION  OF  THF 
Standing — \V.  Brown,  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  b.  A.  Weber,  Hamilton  Journal;  A.  J.  Beat,  Lisbon  Joi 
wers,  Zanesville  Signal;  B.  L.  Miles,  Lima  Republican-Gazette;  J.  H.  Barry,  manager,  Akron  Bneon 
Stiles,  Middletown  Journal;  C.  S.  Wil.son,  Columbus  Dispatch;  J.  C.  Wood.  MaHon  Star. 

Sitting — H.  L.  Bonders,  Springfield  Sun;  D.  Victor  Adler,  Springfield  News;  George  A.  Rohn,  C.evela 
LiSKK,  New  York  City;  E.  L.  Cohen,  Cincinnati  Tribune;  Howard  Egbert,  Dayton  News;  Congi-essi 
(  lem  ()  Rourke,  Dayton  Journal-Herald;  Burt  J.  Ullman,  secretary,  Youngstown  Vindicator;  Jnmei 


mand  as  high  as  fifty  copies  to  di.stribute 
to  clerks,  thereby  cutting  out  sales.  To 
avoid  this  .some  papers  are  using  early 
noun  editions,  delivering  these  to  the 
advertising  departments  for  clipping, 
while  others  are  furnishing  one  com¬ 
plete  paper  with  as  many  clippings  as 
desired.  In  most  all  cases  spoils  are  be¬ 
ing  used  for  this  purpose.  Another  fea¬ 
ture  mentioned  dealt  with  advertisers 
who  desired  excess  copies  containing 
their  advertisements,  and  who  order 
from  the  advertising  department  in¬ 
stead  of  the  circulation  department. 
These  abu.ses  it  was  decided  to  abolish. 

At  the  noon  luncheon  Congressman 
Warren  Garr,  of  Hamilton,  paid  the 
newspaiiers  of  the  country  a  high  com¬ 
pliment,  saying  that  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  the  press  was  solidly  loyal  to  the 
cause  of  the  United  States,  and  its  al¬ 
lies.  He  .said  that  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  was  often  called  a  live  wire.  This 
phra.se  was  likened  to  the  electrical  ener¬ 
gy  derived  from  the  dynamo  and  sent 
out  over  the  wires  to  the  enlightening 
world.  So  it  was,  he  .said,  with  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  as  through  him  the 
news  of  the  world  is  sent  out  directly 
to  the  community. 

Howard  Egliert,  city  editor  of  the 
Dayton  News,  addressed  the  members 
on  ‘‘pu.shing  things  along.”  (Full  report 
of  his  speech  appears  in  this  i.s.sue.)  A 
telegram  from  Gov.  Cox,  regretting  his 
inability  to  be  present,  expres^ng  his 
regrets,  and  assuring  the  circulation 
managers  of  his  best  wishes,  was  then 
read. 

James  E.  Grube,  city  editor  of  the 
Dayton  Journal,  urged  a  closer  co¬ 
operation  of  circulators  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  department,  confident  that  results 
would  be  obtained  by  conference  which 
would  be  of  benefit  not  only  to  the  de¬ 
partment,  but  to  the  newspaper  in  gen¬ 
eral. 


With  Younger  (’arriers  Under  Him?” 
Mr.  Ullman  said: 


“It  has  been  my  exiierieuce  that  In  small 
towns,  where  your  circulation  is  from  50  to  100 
co|ii(«,  yuu  will  find  that  several  individual  car¬ 
riers  will  prove  mure  succesatul  than  an  older 
hoy  with  several  carriers  nnder  him,  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons. 

“Several  carriers  will  get  around  aud  solicit 
their  friends  and  neighbors.  They  will  take  great 
pains  In  their  delivery,  because  they  know  that 
if  they  do  not  they  will  lose  subscribers,  which 
will  lessen  their  profits  for  the  week.  The  same 
tKiys  will  make  their  collections  every  week  or 
two  weeks,  and  will  be  ready  to  pay  their  bills 
at  the  end  of  each  w^k. 

“The  individual  carrier,  by  being  prompt  and 
conrteous,  will  always  increase  circulation. 

“Un  the  other  hand,  1  find  that  where  an 
older  boy  is  representative  with  several  car¬ 
riers  under  him  (this  does  not  meant  an  agent) 
the  carriers  are  paid  so  much  a  week  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  route  and  It  is  of  no  advantage  to 
tliem  to  secure  new  customers,  unless  the  older 
iMiy  is  allowed  a  commission  for  each  increase, 
ami  he  iu  turn  pays  the  carriers  a  share  of  Uiis 
commission. 

"I  find  much  dissatisfaction  because  a  car¬ 
rier  employed  by  a  boy  in  must  cases  does  not 
give  satisfactory  delivery.  He  exercises  no 
pains  in  seeing  that  the  paper  is  put  indoors 
or  in  mail  boxes,  but  throws  the  paper  on  the 
porch  and  hurries  to  the  next  house  in  order 
that  he  may  complete  bis  work  and  run  off  and 
|ilay  with  other  boys. 

“I  also  find  that  in  many  cases  the  older  boys 
allow  the  carriers  to  make  the  colections,  which 
almost  always  proves  that  collections  are  not 
satisfactory.  Often  the  small  carrier  makes  mis¬ 
takes  in  accounts  and  in  many  cases  carriers  col¬ 
lect  money  and  fall  to  give  credit  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber,  or  turn  it  over  to  the  boy  Incharge. 

“In  many  instances,  where  a  boy  has  several 
carriers  under  him,  be  handles  some  other  pa¬ 
per  in  connection,  and  does  not  push  the  paper 
among  the  people  as  hard  as  an  individual  car¬ 
rier  who  handles  one  paper.” 

Paul  Stiles,  of  the  Middletown  Jour¬ 
nal,  in  addressing  the  conference,  spoke 
on  “The  Merit  System  Among  Carriers.” 
He  said: 


A  di.scussion  of  advertisers’  (copies 
brought  out  interesting  facts  showing 
the  abuse  of  this  privilege.  Some  news¬ 
papers  are  using  spoiled  copies,  clip¬ 
ping  the  advertisements  for  proof  of 
Insertion.  It  was  shown  that  this  abuse 
bad  grown  until  some  advertisers  de¬ 


THE  AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


At  the  afternoon  session,  Bert  J.  Ull¬ 
man,  of  the  Youngstown  Vindicator,  dis- 
cus.sed  the  question:  “Do  Several  Indi¬ 
vidual  Carriers  in  a  Town  Work  Better 
than  an  Older  Boy,  as  Representative, 


ADVANTAGES  OF  MERIT  SYSTEM. 

“It  bss  always  been  my  experience  that  the 
merit  aystem  auccessfully  gives  Its  emptoyeea 
credit  where  credit  is  due  in  a  fair  and  Jnst 
proportion.  It  was  this  idea  of  rewarding  In 
proportion  to  aervice  that  formed  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  merit  system  which  is  now  in  use 
In  connection  with  the  carrier  service  of  the 
Middletown  Journal. 

“From  the  time  of  its  Inauguration  the  aye- 
tem  baa  proved  to  be  a  aales-getter.  Many  new 
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\PERS  HOLD  SEMI-ANNUAL  CONVENTION  AT  DAYTON 


)V  OF  THK  OHIO  CTRCITLATION  MANAOKRS'  ASKtX'I ATION,  APRIL  2. 

Lisbon  Journal;  Herbert  IX'man,  (Njshoeton  Tribune;  J.  J.  Quillen,  t'anton  Repository;  L.  H.  So- 
tronB  acon-Journal;  H.  S.  Seymour,  Akron  Heax-on-Journal ;  W.  L.  Test,  Lima  Daily  News;  Paul 


ohn,  C.eveland,  Ohio  Farmer;  \V.  J.  Galvin,  Wilmington  News;  Kdward  Gans,  Thk  Kditor  and  Pub- 
i;  Congn'ssman  VV'arren  Gard,  Hamilton  Journal;  Tnomas  KavanauKh,  president,  Dayton  News; 
■ator;  James  Gruve,  Dayton  Journal-Herald. 


features  have  been  added  to  the  ayatem  and  the 
entbualasm  of  the  carrier  hare  never  been  al- 
lawe<I  to  lag. 

“Why  shouldn’t  we  as  circulation  managers 
try  to  find  out  which  carriers  are  in  reality  pay¬ 
ing  for  tbeinselves?  We  believe  that  the  same 
principles  apply  to  the  carrier  as  to  a  store 
keeper’s  clerk,  and  we  expect  our  carriers  to  be 
salesmen. 

“One  of  the  first  ideas  which  we  made  a 
I>art  of  our  merit  system  was  a  plan  whereby 
l>oor  carriers  would  either  beedme  good  carriers 
or  automatically  discharge  themselves.  Poor 
service  or  lack  of  progresa  meant  demerits,  and 
when  ten  were  marked  up  against  a  carrier,  bis 
route  was  offered  for  sale.  Of  course,  provision 
was  made  for  merits  and  the  carrier  who  gets 
busy  and  keeps  busy  need  not  fear  that  he  will 
lose  bis  Job.  Each  new  subscriber  gotten  by  tbe 
carrier  gives  him  two  merits.  One  merit  is 
given  fur  each  additional  subscription  coming 
through  the  office  or  transferred  from  other 
routes.  Demerits  are  given  for  stops,  complaints, 
tardiness,  or  bad  behavior  in  the  carriers’  room 
or  on  their  route. 

“Having  arranged  our  system  so  that  only 
a  good  carrier  could  keep  bis  Job  we  went  a  step 
farther  and,  with  tbe  installation  of  the  ‘ser¬ 
vice  bar’  system,  gave  the  carriers  of  our  or¬ 
ganization  added  incentive  to  get  new  business. 
Each  week  we  give  to  the  carrier  making  the 
largest  net  gain  on  bis  route  a  ‘service  bar’  and 
also  a  cash  prise.  Carriers  who  have  led  tbe 
field  for  a  week  and  have  earned  one  bar  are 
known  as  ‘third-class  carriers.’  ‘Second-class 
carriers’  wear  two  bars,  and  boys  having  three 
bars  are  given  the  title  ‘first-class  carriers.’ 

“An  inverted  ‘V’  is  next  added,  and  after 
that  a  fourth  stripe,  these  carrying  with  them 
the  titles  of  ‘master  carrier’  and  ‘master  sales¬ 
man.’  The  strlpea  are  made  of  green  and  yel¬ 
low  felt  and  are  sewed  to  the  shoulder-strap  of 
the  carrier’s  sack. 

“Through  the  publication  of  our  Junior  Jour¬ 
nal  we  made  our  subscribers  acquainted  with 
our  merit  system  and  the  significance  of  the 
stripes  on  their  carriers’  sacks.  Consequently 
the  carriers  are  very  proud  of  their  Insignia. 

“When  this  system  was  Instituted  tbe  car¬ 
riers  went  after  new  trade  with  a  vengeance,  and 
circulation  Increased  at  a  most  satisfactory  rate. 
One  of  the  next  steps  was  the  organisation  of 
a  Thirty-Point  Club,  composed  of  carriers  hav¬ 
ing  thirty  merits  to  their  credit.  The  thirty- 
pointers  were  given  a  feed.  Before  tbe  feed 
could  be  given  tbe  club  bad  grown  so  large  that 
it  had  to  be  divided,  and  two  dinners  were  given 
Instead. 

“Next,  we  made  ail  carriers  baring  fifty 
merits  to  their  credit  ‘first-class  carriers,’  and 
gave  them  their  three  bars.  And  1  can  tell  you 
that  the  boys  are  proud  of  their  bars. 

“We  have  daily  bulletins,  charts,  and  other 


devices  to  indicate  our  progruss  of  net  gaiu.  All 
of  these  help  to  keep  up  the  interest  in  the  fight 
f.ir  new  subserltiers.’’ 

Thi«  paper  met  with  univer.sal  ap¬ 
proval,  and  it  was  said  that  more  recog¬ 
nition  to  the  carriers  for  his  eftlciency 
and  service  would  show  Iteneficial  re¬ 
sults. 


INPEPKNDKNT  CARRIER  SYSnitM. 

\V.  L.  Te.st,  of  the  IJma  News,  in 
.s(K>aking  of  "The  Results  of  Transfer¬ 
ring  Ofllce-Owned  Service  to  Indepen¬ 
dent  Carrier  Service,”  said  that  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  change  he  did  not  attempt  to 
throw  out  the  whole  system  at  one  time. 
He  selected  three  of  his  best  carrier.s, 
and  by  careful  explanation  of  the  new 
plan  enabled  them  to  see  whereby  their 
profits  would  lncrea.se  according  to  ser¬ 
vice.  I’nder  the  independent  sy.stem 
they  can  make  at  lea-st  three  times  as 
much  as  previously.  Careful  selection 
was  made  to  get  a  hustling,  careful,  and 
industrious  lad. 

It  is  demon.strated  that  the  service  has 
Improved  100  per  cent.  Sub.scribers  are 
better  .satisfied,  and  the  calibre  of  the 
carriers  has  improved.  It  was  .shown 
that  the  boys  are  more  keen  than  office 
collectors,  and  are  urging  subscribers 
to  pay  weekly.  Through  these  di.scus- 
.sions  it  was  brought  out  that  the  audi¬ 
tors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Orculationa 
were  not  in  accord  as  to  how  to  list  this 
class  of  circulation. 

In  the  absence  of  George  Fries,  of  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  Mr.  Brown,  of 
the  Cincinnati  EJnquirer,  read  his  paper 
on  “Should  the  Circulation  Department 
Hire  the  Out-of-Town  Correspondents?, 
or  Should  It  Be  Ixeft  to  the  EMitorial 
Department?” 

riKCni-ATION  .MEN  SHOCIJ)  BE  CONSULTED 

“The  primary  object  of  apeclal  correapondence 
la  increaae  In  circulation,  which  therefore  bringa 
it  under  the  head  of  circniation  promotion  work, 
and  ahoiild  be  in  a  aenae  controlled  by  the  clr- 
cnlatlon  department.  'The  one  and  only  phaae  of 
thia  feature  that  cornea  nnder  the  circulation 
control  ia  the  localltlea  from  which  thia  newa 
ahonid  be  obtained.  Tlie  circulation  manager 
ahould  have  the  authority  or  ahonid  be  conanlted 
with  relation  to  the  territory  where  thia  apecial 
correapondence  will  help  him  In  aecnring  added 
circniation.  If  in  hia  opinion  the  apecial  cor- 
(Concluded  on  page  28) 


CITY  EDITOR  PRAISES  ENERGY  AND 
SPIRIT  OF  CIRCULATION  MEN 

Howard  Egbert  Tells  Ohio  Circulators  How  They  May  Co¬ 
operate  With  the  News  Departments  to  Best  Advan¬ 
tage— No  Time  Now  for  Work-Shirkers 

Howard  KGMKRT,  city  editor  of  the  Dayton  News,  addre.s.sed  the  Ohio  Cir¬ 
culation  managers  on  the  relations  Indween  the  city  and  the  circulation  de- 
artments  of  a  newspapt  r. 

Mr.  Kgliert  opened  by  paying  a  tribute  to  the  great  work  of  the  .American 
press  in  the  war  crisis  and  to  its  devotion  to  high  ideals  in  national  iind  civic  life 
an<l  affairs. 

Newspaper  Successes ^Are  Made  Through  “Push” 


"The  American  newspaper  has,”  saiil 
-Mr.  KglHTt,  "kept  pace  with  American 
ideals  and  advancement  along  all  line.s, 
an<l  thi.s  in  itself  si>eaks  more  eloquent¬ 
ly  than  any  words  1  might  employ  to 
ju.stify  the  lofty  and  exalted  position 
which  the  institution  holds  in  the  minds 
and  affections  of  our  people. 

"The  circulation  managers  of  our 
great  dailies  are  a  llxed  and  inseparable 
part  of  the  great  machine  which  turns 
out  the  newspaper,  and  they  have,  1  am 
sure,  sensed  the  situation  as  well  as  the 
men  at  the  desks  in  the  editorial  room. 
1  want  to  say,  .simply,  but  with  all  the 
earnestne.ss  at  my  command,  that  our 
newspapers  have  stood  the  test.  The 
success  of  many  national  campaigns  in 
tjehalf  of  the  Red  Cross,  the  Liberty 
Loan.s,  and  sundry  enterprises  of  a  na¬ 
tion-wide  character,  as  well  as  those 
having  a  more  particular  bearing  upon 
community  development,  provide  undis¬ 
puted  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  as- 
.sertions  1  have  made. 

"We  are  a  nation  of  energetic  people, 
.struggling,  straining,  .sometimes  fight¬ 
ing  for  our  place  in  the  affairs  of  our 
several  communities.  The  great  heart 
of  America  is  throbbing  with  progress, 
and  we  have  long  .since  learned  the  value 
of  pushing  things  along  in  a  business 
way.  It  is  this  .same  spirit,  I  fancy, 
that  has  given  to  the  world  the  marvel¬ 
lous  spectacle  of  a  peace-loving  people, 
in  twelve  months’  time,  setting  in  mo¬ 
tion  what  prorni.se.s  to  be  the  mo.st  gi¬ 
gantic  and  potential  war  machine  the 
world  has  ever  known.  What  it  has 
taken  Germany  forty  years  to  accom- 
pli.sh,  the  United  States  bids  fair  to 
achieve  within  the  brief  space  of  twen¬ 
ty-four  month.s,  and  1  venture  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  if  ihe  greate.st  of  wars  con¬ 
tinues  until  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year,  the  world  will  hardly  be  able  to 
match  us  in  efficiency  and  power. 

DCTER.MINATION  AN  AMERICAN  yUAI.ITY. 

"We  are  a  nation  of  push.  By  the 
common  law  of  deduction  it  would  seem 
a  thing  impossible  to  me  for  a  nation 
succes.sful  in  every  other  line  of  human 
endeavor  to  be  a  failure  at  this  game  of 
war,  once  that  nation  sets  in  motion  the 
wheels  of  Indu.stry.  l>etermination  is 
another  name  for  America. 

“The  present  days  are  the  golden  days 
in  the  newspaper  businescs,  despite  the 
difficulties  our  busines  managers  have 
in  collecting  a  sufficient  supply  of  white 
paper  to  print  our  editions,  and  the 
troubles  of  our  financial  geniuses  in 
rounding  up  enough  money  to  pay  our 
.salaries  and  meet  the  ever-increasing 
expenses  of  production.  There  has 
never  lieen  a  better  time  for  good  men 
and  good  In.stitutions  in  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory  than  right  now,  and  the  weary 
old  world  needs  both  probably  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  realizes. 


"The  things  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
our  several  communities  are  going  to 
be  liest  done  through  the  tireless,  cease¬ 
less  jiushing  along  of  things.  There  isn’t 
a  new.spaper  so  strongly  entrenched  in 
the  affections  of  the  public  that  it  dare 
lay  a.side  its  oars  and  drift.  These  are 
intense  times,  such  as  new.spaper  men 
have  never  exiieiTenced  before  in  our 
nation.  We  net'd  push  and  plenty  of 
it  to  keep  the  wheels  turning  these  days. 

THE  WAY  TO  WIN. 

"It  is  going  to  be  an  aggressive  battle 
for  us  of  the  newspaper  game  in  tlie 
days  that  lie  ju.st  ahead  of  u.s.  Our 
business  calls  for  an  offensive  move¬ 
ment  all  along  the  line,  and  at  all  time.s, 
and  that’s  why  I  want  to  cinpha.sizc  this 
point  before  you  members  of  the  Ohio 
Circulation  Managers’  Association  to¬ 
day — the  paper  that  doesn’t  push  itself 
to  the  front  is  never  going  to  get  to  the 
front,  and  the  circulation  manager  has 
a  vital  part  to  play  in  this  strategy.  I 
have  no  patience  with  a  newspaper  that 
is  forever  writing  about  its  achieve¬ 
ments  and  placarding  the  fir.st  imge  to 
tell  its  readers  what  a  wonderful  sheet 
it  l.s.  If  you  have  a  good  newsjiaiier 
you’ll  find  it  harder  to  keep  the  com¬ 
munity  from  knowing  it,  than  to  make 
the  community  believe  something  aliout 
your  paper  that  isn’t  true.  I  like  to 
.see  .spirited  competition  lictween  circu¬ 
lation  men  on  our  newspapers.  I 
wouldn’t  give  the  snay  of  my  finger  for 
a  reporter  working  on  my  staff  who 
hasn’t  an  ambition  to  ‘lieat’  the  fellow 
on  the  other  papers. 

“VV’hen  men  quit  hu.stling  in  our  bii.si- 
ness,  I  care  not  what  department  of  the 
paper  they  represent,  their  day  of  use- 
fulne.ss  is  at  an  end  for  that  paper.  I 
like  to  see  fellows  who  will  go  after 
things  and  stick  eternally  until  they 
get  what  they  go  after.  I  venture  the 
suggestion  that  you  men  of  the  Ohio 
Circulation  Managers  As.sociation  think 
the  same  way  about  it. 

"The  advertising  man,  if  he  is  the 
right  sort  of  a  fellow  and  takes  his  job 
.‘•eriously,  is  going  to  ‘push’  advertising 
into  the  paper;  die  reporter  who  gets 
there  is  the  chap  who  ‘pu.shcs’  news 
into  the  paper;  the  circulation  man  who 
breaks  into  the  limelight  Is  the  fellow 
who  has  so  much  confidence  in  his 
paper  that  he  can  take  a  handbill  and 
create  a  universal  demand  for  it. 

CX>-OI>ERATION  NEEPHn. 

"The  circulation  manager  and  the  city 
editor,  I  have  always  believed,  have  two 
mighty  Important  jobs  to  fill  on  a  live, 
wide-awake  newspaper.  The  one  de¬ 
pends  in  a  very  particular  way  u|)on 
the  other,  and  whenever  you  find  a 
paper  where  di.scord  is  characteristic  of 
the  relations  between  these  two  men 
(Concluded  on  page  28) 
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EDITORIAL 


THK  THIRD  LIBERTY  LOAN 
O-DAY  the  c-ampaifni  for  the  sale  of  the  Tliird 
IjtxTty  L<o:in  to  the  American  people  opens. 

A.s  the  first  Ininds  of  the  new  loan  are  pur- 
rha.s«-d  here  at  home,  the  army  of  the  republic  is 
fiU'inK  the  enemy  on  the  battle  lines  in  France,  de- 
liverinB  directly  to  the  sullen  and  determined  foe  of 
mankiml  the  answer  which  freemen  make  to  his 
cballenBe. 

The  President  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
military  tieneralissiino  of  the  allied  nations  the  en¬ 
tire  fiBhting  forces  of  the  nation,  without  re.striction 
or  reservation. 

The  people  must  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  entire  dollar-power  of  the  nation.  In  order 
that  back  of  the  bjittle  lines  there  may  be  a  wall  of 
material  resources  aKainst  which  the  tides  of  enemy 
attack  may  break  in  vain. 

In  defending  Amien.s,  Calais,  and  Paris  from  the 
tlerman  menace,  our  boys  are  defending  equally  New 
York,  Poston,  and  Washington.  The  boundaries  of 
civiliKatioii  happen  to  be,  for  the  pre.sent,  in  France. 
They  must  not  be  pushed  back  to  lx)ndon.  nor 
eventually  to  the  coast  line  of  the  United  State.s. 

Paid  adverti.sing  in  the  newspai><!rs  will  8«‘1I  this 
Third  UilKTty  I.a>an — a  part  of  it  display  advertising, 
paid  for  by  tlm  donations  of  citizens,  who  will  thus 
patriotically  atone  for  the  default  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Itself  in  failing  to  adopt  the  advertising  policy 
of  our  Allies  while  wisely  coiiperating  in  their  mili¬ 
tary  pollcle.s.  Put  another,  and  a  vital,  part  of  this 
advertising  of  the  Third  Lll»erty  I»an  will  be  paid 
for  by  the  blood  and  wounds  and  sacrifice  of  our 
soldiers  in  France.  The  news  from  the  western 
front  will  .stir  the  American  people  as  no  other  news 
has  ever  done.  It  will  shame  the  slacker  who  hoards 
a  dollar.  It  will  call  to  the  service  of  mankind  the 
full  re.sourics  of  a  rich  nation. 


“NOT  ON  YOUR  LIFE,”  SAYS  BURLESON 
AHCELIvUS  E.  FOSTER,  editor  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  has  been  sizing  up  Washington 
ofilclaldom,  and  sending  to  his  paper  some 
snappy  copy.  Mr.  Fo.ster  is  a  staunch  supporter  of 
I’resident  Wilson  and  of  his  Admlni.stration,  but  he 
fears  that  he  has  gotten  into  bad  standing  with  the 
Po.stma.ster-General,  to  whom  he  refers  as  “our  Al- 
iH-rt.” 

He  <-alled  upon  Mr.  Burle.son  to  ask  as  to  the  pros¬ 
pect  for  an  amendment  or  a  revision  of  the  new  law 
affecting  second  cla.ss  postage  rates.  Would  this  law 
Is!  changed  at  the  present  session  of  the  Congress? 
".Not  on  your  life,”  answered  Mr.  Burleson. 

Mr.  Burleson  denied  that  he  had  approved  the  law. 
He  had  merely  acquiesced.  Mr.  Foster  reminded 
him  that  he  had  contended  pretty  strongly  for  the 
main  features  of  the  measure,  and  added:  “It  strikes 
me  that  pap<‘rs  of  the  Chronicle’s  cla.ss  will  be  forced 
to  largely  u.s**  express  companies  in  preference  to 
mail  service.”  Mr.  Burle.son  rejoined:  “Well,  then, 
we  will  take  over  the  expre.ss  companies.” 

Mr.  Foster  reminded  him  that  he  would  al.so  need 
to  grab  the  automobilc.s,  the  interurbans  and  the 
lH)ys  on  hor.seback  “before  you  can  force  us  to  gen- 
e?ally  accept  that  al)surd  enactment.” 

Mr.  Poster  has  uncovered,  in  his  little  talk  with 
Mr.  Burleson,  the  stubborn,  stand-pat  attitude  of 
the  Administration  in  regard  to  this  new  law.  Ad¬ 
vices  from  other  quarters  give  the  assurance  that 
S<-nators  and  Repre.sentatives  share  that  attitude. 

Meanwhile,  the  service  rendered  by  the  Postal 
Ik'partment  to  the  newspapers  grows  steadily  worse. 
.\s  an  instance,  copies  of  The  Editor  and  Pcblishek 
are  often  delayed  from  a  week  to  ten  days  in  deliv¬ 
ery  to  subscribers.  Practically  all  new.spapers  and 
other  publications  are  sustaining  serious  losses 
through  the  practical  breakdown  of  the  railway  mail 
service.  This  condition  does  not  seem  to  bother  Mr. 
Burle.son,  nor  to  have  called  for  any  real  effort  on 
his  part  to  restore  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  It 
is  a  fair  criticism,  we  believe,  to  say  that  the  Post- 
ntaster-General  has  been  swayed  by  the  absurd  fal¬ 
lacy  that  his  department  must  be  turned  into  a 
revenue-producer  for  the  flovemment,  and  that  he 
has  come  to  minimize  its  service-obligations  to  the 
jM-ople. 

A  rational  postage  rate  for  .sccond-cla-ss  mail  will 
l<e  secured  in  time — but  not  until  the  newspapers 
have  awakened  the  people  to  the  menace  of  the  im¬ 
pending  law.  When  Congreasmen  begin  to  hear 


M^ECKON  the  days  in  which  you 
E\-have  not  been  angry.  I  used 
to  be  angry  everyday;  now  every 
other  day;  then  every  third  and 
fourth  day;  and  if  you  miss  it  so 
long  as  thirty  days,  offer  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  thanksgiving  to  God. 

— Epictetus. 


from  their  con.stltuents  on  this  subject  they  will  de¬ 
cide  that  the  time  has  come  for  action. 

THE  GOVERNMENT’S  PRESS  MATTER 

BOUT  every  agency  of  the  Government  at 
Washington  has  its  own  special  press  bureau 
or  press  representative.  The  work  of  these 
men  is  not  <-oordinated.  Each  writer  of  patriotic 
pre.HS  copy  feels  that  his  theme  Is  of  first  Import¬ 
ance  and  that  the  newspapers  should  feature  his 
matter  if  they  would  aid  in  winning  the  war. 

Tlie  matter  comes  to  the  editors  of  the  country 
in  great  volume.  Perhaps  an  average  of  forty  dif¬ 
ferent  pi<'<'es  of  copy  reach  a  newspaper  every  day 
—all  of  It  urgent,  little  of  It  In  shape  to  use  with¬ 
out  having  Iteen  first  carefully  digested  and  re¬ 
written. 

The  Editor  and  Pubushbr  has  recently  printed 
the  views  of  some  representative  editors  con- 
(‘•■rning  this  governmental  press  copy,  and  a  further 
symposium  is  published  in  this  issue.  These  views 
will  indicate  the  prevailing  editorial  attitude  to¬ 
ward  it.  One  managing  editor  says  that  the  copy 
is  u.sed  “when  our  news  conscience  permita”  This 
carries  a  helpful  suggestion  to  the  Government  de¬ 
partments  and  bureaus.  Matter  printed  in  the  news 
columns  .should  have  news  value — for  there  Is  a 
“news  conscience”  which  controls  these  columns, 
aiming  to  keep  them  free  from  dead  wood  and  the 
dry  dust  of  mere  .statistics. 

Another  prominent  editor  .says:  “There  is  no 
sub.stitutc  for  good  Journalism  in  getting  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  residing  public.”  And  the  style,  range, 
and  nature  of  the  bulk  of  the  copy  sent  out  from 
Wa.shington  do  not  measure  up  to  the  standards 
of  good  news  copy. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  present  flood 
of  material  going  to  the  new.spapers  repre.sents  much 
wa.ste  I'ffort  and  a  wa-ste  of  good  white  paper.  If 
the  Government’s  war  activities  are  to  be  interpre¬ 
ted  to  the  people  through  the  news  columns  the 
work  must  be  done  in  a  better  way  than  at  present.^ 
The  spark  of  life  must  be  put  into  the  copy.  Only 
capable,  practical  news  writers  know  how  to  do  this. 

Many  of  the  editors  who  have  favored  us  with 
their  views  as  to  the  value  of  the  Washington  de¬ 
partmental  and  bureau  press  service  have  taken  oc¬ 
casion  to  commend  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information,  and  to  make  it  plain  that  their 
criticLsms  do  not  apply  to  that  organization.  Some 
«»f  them  realize  that  only  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Committee  is  it  possible  to  secure  the  relea.se  for 
publication  of  vital  feature  matter  bearing  upon 
the  war  activities,  and  it  has  become  obvious  to  them 
that  Mr.  Creel  and  his  a.s8(M  iates  have  accomiJlshed 
wonders  in  the  way  of  iinpre.s.sing  upon  bureau 
otfii'lals  the  rights  of  the  people  to  the  fullest  in¬ 
formation,  compatible  with  actual — not  Imaginary — 
military  considerations,  as  to  the  parts  our  boys 
are  playing,  abroad  and  at  home,  in  the  great  drama. 
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A  CRAVE  MENACE 

H.  FIELD,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago 
^  Tribune,  contributes  to  this  issue  of  The 
Editor  and  Bubusher  a  notable  paper  on 
the  war-time  services  of  the  newspapera  He  shows 
the  intimate  relation  existing  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  prc.s.s — how  the  plans  and  tasks  of  the 
one  are  interpreted  to  the  people  by  the  other — how 
completely  a  Government  of  the  people  must  rely 
upon  the  newspapers  for  its  contact  with  them. 

Mr.  Field  has  taken  the  trouble  to  have  an  anal¬ 
ysis  made  of  the  contents  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  especially  of  its  great  Sunday  issue,  with  a  view 
to  dl.scoverlng  to  what  extent  its  space  is  devoted 
to  the  direct  service  of  the  Government.  The  re- 
.sults  of  that  analysis  show  that  almost  half  of  the 
total  reading  matter  and  illustrated  features  have 
to  do  with  war  activities  and  the  interpretation  of 
governmental  war  tasks. 

The  newspapers  of  the  country  are  not  all  able 
to  serve  the  nation  so  conspicuously  as  does  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  but  the  spirit  to  serve  to  the  utmo.st, 
is  nowhere  lacking. 

Mr.  F’ield  refers  to  the  advertising  carried  by  the 
newspapers  as  a  vital  factor  in  making  possible  the 
great  work  they  are  doing  in  the  way  of  coordinating 
governmental  and  citizen-effort.  F’or  the  advertis¬ 
ing  yields  the  essential  revenues  upon  which  the 
papers  must  rely. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Field  points  out  that  a  governmental 
policy  looking  to  the  reduction  in  the  sizes  of  issue* 
of  newspapers  would  Impair  the  value  and  limit  the 
scope  of  the  cooperation  they  are  extending  to  the 
Government  Itself  in  the  presecutlon  of  the  war. 
To  cut  out  feature  matter  from  the  Sunday  issues 
would  be  to  cut  out  the  big  sidelights  of  the  great 
struggle,  to  dispense  with  much  of  the  matter  In 
which  the  human  appeal  of  the  war  is  carried  to 
the  homes  of  the  nation.  The  cause  of  the  republic 
would  be  hurt  Immeasurably,  and  hurt  in  the  house 
of  its  adherents. 

To  so  limit  the  production  of  news  print  as  to  re¬ 
quire  a  material  reduction  In  the  sizes  of  our  news- 
pa  jiers  would  be  to  play  the  German  war  game — and 
to  play  it  in  the  direct  Interests  of  the  Kaiser’s 
cau.se.  F’or  the  sake  of  securing  a  little  additional 
IK)wcr,  or  the  use  of  a  news  print  mill  here  and 
there  for  war  purposes,  the  Government  would  be 
paying  a  price  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  esti¬ 
mate.  Americans  keep  in  touch  with  their  Govern¬ 
ment  through  the  newspapers.  To  limit  the  sizes  of 
newspapers  to  the  point  where  they  could  not  be 
made  to  earn  expen.ses  would  be  to  cripple  for  the 
period  of  the  war  our  Third  Arm  of  Defence.  Such 
a  policy  could  well  Justify  a  special  holiday  in  Ger¬ 
many.  And  the  Commercial  Economy  Board  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defence  is  not  working  for  Ger¬ 
many,  but  for  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.! 


Ada  PATTERSON,  the  famous  newspaper vyoman 
of  the  Hearst  papers,  has  written  a  play,  “Love’s 
Lightning,”  which  is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  In  the  Evening  Journal  of  Wed- 
ne.sday.  Miss  Patterson  presented  a  signed  review 
of  her  own  drama.  In  this  she  refers  to  herself  as 
“a  student  of  life.”  She  demonstrates  her  courage 
by  writing  in  frank  praise  of  her  effort,  asserting 
her  right  to  do  .so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  New 
York  critics  have  not  been  in  full  accord  as  to  its 
merits. 


Harry  R.  DRU.MMOND,  a  man  who  holds  no 
half-beliefs  on  any  subject  under  the  sun,  has 
created  a  department  for  retail  advertisers  in  the  Ad¬ 
verti.sing  News.  Drummond  knows  retail  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  has  no  tolerance  for  anything  in  the  way 
of  store,  policies  or  store  copy  which  vary  from  de¬ 
cent  ethical  standards.  He  is  aflame  with  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  truth  in  advertising,  and  flghts  for  his  con¬ 
victions  w’ith  the  force  of  a  crusader. 


News  print  production  must  bo  speeded  up — 
not  curtailed.  Do  we  hear  of  any  plans  on  the 
part  of  our  conservation  boards  to  limit  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  other  necessities?  Are  the  farmers  told  that 
their  land  must  bo  used  for  target  practice  or  for 
cavalry  manoeuvres?  Yet  we  are  assured  that  the 
Government  may  have  to  divert  paper  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  to  war  usea 
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PERSONALS 

JDWNNY  O'NEIIa  president  of  the 
•  McKeesport  (Fa.)  Daily  News  Is 
preparing  to  make  a  fight  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  nomination  for  governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  the  support  of 
Governor  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh. 

E.  T.  Meredith,  publisher  of  Successful 
Farming,  Des  Moins,  sailed  recently  as 
a  member  of  a  Commission  requested 
by  the  British  Government  to  visit 
France  and  England  as  guests.  The 
Commission  will  bo  the  particular  guest 
of  the  British  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
formation.  The  Commission  will  visit 
the  War  industries  of  England,  and  the 
French  front. 

John  T.  MoCutcheon,  nationally- 
known  cartoonist  for  the  (Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  returned  from  a  vacation  trip 
to  Treasure  Island,  his  home  among 
the  Florida  keys.  Carey  Orr,  originator 
of  the  Tiny  Tribune  cartoons,  has  been 
contributing  a  dally  front-page  feature 
while  Hr.  McCutcheon  was  away. 

George  Storm,  formerly  reporter-car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Chicago  Herald,  has  pust 
Joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Chica¬ 
go  Evening  Post. 

Mrs  Daniel  Srap,  formerly  India  Gil¬ 
lespie,  who  recently  resigned  from  the 
staff  of  the  Fachlon  Art  Magazine,  is 
now  with  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

8.  A.  Shanon,  legal  representative  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  Times  has  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  the  brush  business.  T. 
B.  Hendrickson  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  legal  department  of  both 
the  Pitts'burgh  Gazette  Times  and  the 
Pitti^urgh  (Chronicle  Telegraph. 

Leon  Brown,  for  ten  years  managing 
editor  of  The  Des  Moins  Register  and 
Tribune,  has  been  succeeded  by  W.  G. 
Hale,  city  editor  of  The  Evening  Tri¬ 
bune.  Mr.  Brown  plans  to  go  Into  war 
work. 

Major  George  A.  White,  formerly 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Portland  Oregoni¬ 
an,  has  been  transferred  fhom  the  sup¬ 
plies  department  to  the  CCth  artillery 
brigade  and  is  now  in  France  with  that 
branch  of  the  service. 

Bert  Bates,  cartoonist  and  joint  own¬ 
er  with  B.  W.  Bates  of  the  Rosetourg, 
(Ore.)  Evening  News,  has  arrived  in 
France  with  a  hospital  corps. 

Roscoe  A.  Fawcett,  former  sporting 
editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  now 
first  lieutenant  of  aviation,  has  reached 
England  on  his  way  to  France.  He  is 
in  command  of  a  squadron. 

Thomas  F.  Maroney,  formerly-  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Olcan  (N.  Y.)  Times, 
has  accepted  a  position  on  the  staff  of 
the  Syracuse  Post-Stanard. 

Monsoor  P.  Bourjaily,  court  reporter 
for  four  years  for  the  Syracuse  Herald, 
has  received  his  commission  of  second 
lieutenant  in  the  ground  aviation  ser¬ 
vice  at  Columbus  ,0. 

Richard  Smith,  managing  editor  of 
the  Indianopolis  News,  is  enjoying  a 
vacation  at  Atlantic  City. 

John  Carson,  who  was  city  editor  of 
the  Indiana  Dally  Times,  Indianapolis, 
has  gone  to  Washington  as  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Times,  and  will  also  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat.  J.  H.  Jenkins,  former 
copy  desk  man,  has  been  made  city 
editor  of  the  Times. 

Tom  Morgan,  formerly  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Journal,  and  J.  H.  Jordan, 
of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal,  are 
new  members  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
staff. 

John  Head  has  been  made  assistant 
sporting  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Star. 

John  W.  Kelly,  for  more  than  twelve 
years  political  and  dramatic  editor  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Evening  Telegram, 
has  resigned  to  enter  polltlca  He  is 


OUR  country! jfijn  her  intercourse  with  foreign 
nations  may  she  always  be  in  the  right;  but  our 
country,  right  or  wrong. — Decatur. 


succeeded  by  Henry  M.  Hanzen,  for  six 
years  correspondent  for  the  Telegram 
at  Salem. 

Elmer  Lloyd  Terrill  has  left  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Evening  Telegram  to  be¬ 
come  night  editor  of  the  Medford  (Ore.) 
Sun.  ^ 

Dennis  Reardon  has  resigned  as  night 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Cleveland,  where  he  will  Join 
the  National  Army. 

Eli  Frankel  has  resigned  as  real 
estate  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic 
to  Join  the  staff  of  the-  Star.  He  has 
‘been  succeeded  on  the  Republic  by 
Samuel  T.  Larkin. 

R.  H.  Alien  has  been  chosen  auto¬ 
mobile  editor  of  the  Seattle  Post-In- 
teiligencer,  succeeding  Italph  A.  Hall. 

Carl  O.  Dennewitz,  managing  editor  of 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Tribune,  has  been  called 
to  the  colors. 

Burton  Bunch,  formerly  a  reporter  on 
the  St.  Louis  Republic,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  the  City  Plan  Com- 
ndsslon  of  St.  Louis. 

Ed  L.  Shave,  for  eight  years  sport¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News, 
has  resigned  to  become  the  manager  of 
professional  boxers.  Uis  successor  is 
M.  T.  Caine,  the  cartoonist. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Hatton  (“Elizabeth 
Page")  has  reentered  the  service  of  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch,  and  has  charge  of 
the  club  department. 

Tyler  McWhorter,  for  many  years 
cartoonist  for  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  is 
now  a  first  lieutenant  of  artillery  and 
is  stationed  at  Camp  Dodge,  being  on 
special  duty  as  division  intelligence 
officer. 

Slllman  Evans,  former  staff  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
but  who  has  been  secretary  of  the 
American  Legation  at  Copenhagen  for 
some  time,  has  been  forced  to  give  up 
his  work  abroad  on  account  of  failing 
health  and  is  returning  to  the  United 
States  and  will  reenter  the  newspaper 
field. 

Henry  Grapen,  a  former  reporter  on 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  but  now  battery 
clerk  of  Battery  B,  Fourteenth  Field 
Artillery,  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  was  run 
down  by  an  automobile  in  Lawton  a 
few  days  ago  and  seriously  injured. 
Fort  Sill. 

Glenn  Condon,  former  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tusa  (Okla.)  World,  who 
went  to  Europe  to  engage  in  war  work, 
has  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
will  engage  in  a  lecture  tour  of  Okla¬ 
homa  In  the  Interest  of  greater  sup¬ 
port  for  the  war  programme. 

William  G.  Shepherd,  war  correspon¬ 
dent,  representing  the  United  Press, 
will  lecture  in  Dallas  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Dallas  Red  Cross  on  April 
18. 

Mi.ss  Elizabeth  Minor,  who  has  been 
correspondent  at  Camp  Logan,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.,  for  several  Chicago  papers 
since  the  Illinois  National  Guard  was 
mobilized  for  training  at  that  camp, 
has  resigned  to  become  a  reporter  for 
the  Camp  Ijogan  Reveille,  the  camp 
newspaper. 


Northwest  Editors  to  Meet 
The  Northwest  Dally  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  will  meet  Tuesday,  April  9,  at  Min¬ 
neapolis.  The  Association  includes  the 
publishers  of  daily  newspapers  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  North  and  South  Dakota. 


There  are  seven  dally  newspapers  in 
Hawaii. 


INDIA  NKW.Sl’APKRS  INCKEASE 

Mo.-<t  of  the  i’ubliratioiis  Have  l.o^ses 
ill  ('.irculation,  Writes  Consul. 

“The  administration  report  of  the 
Madras  Presidency  for  1916-17  states 
that  there  was  a  slight  incrca.se  in  the 
.'lumlier  of  newspapers  publi.shed  in  the 
I’re.sidency.  211  being  in  existence  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  fall  in  the  numtH!r 
of  .subscribers  to  most  Journals,"  writes 
Consul  Lucien  Meminingcr,  Madra.s, 
Southern  India,  in  a  recent  Department 
of  Commerce  report.  “The  newspapers 
with  the  largc.st  printing  pre.sses  are 
publi.shed  in  Engli.sh,  but  many  small 
Journals  are  printed  in  the  vernaculars. 

“in  the  Natice  State  of  Mysore  these 
were  10  ncwsiiapers  and  32  periodicals 
in  circulation  in  1915-16,  excluding  the 
Mysore  Gazette,  which  is  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Gazette,  and  the  Police  Gazette  and 
tile  Mysore  Economic  Journal,  which 
are  publications  issued,  respectively,  by 
the  police  deportment  and  the  Mysore 
Economic  Conference.  Including  the 
two  Government  presse.s  there  were  59 
printing  prsses  in  Mysore  State  at  the 
and  1915-16,  against  51  at  the  end  of 
1914-16." 


Rig  Delegation  to  (Convention 
The  Dallas  Advertising  League  has 
formally  voted  to  accept  the  invitation 
extended  by  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
through  its  personal  representative, 
Cclestine  J.  Sullivan,  in  an  address  be- 
for  the  Dallas  Ad  Men.  Plans  are  al¬ 
ready  being  perfected  to  send  the  larg¬ 
est  delegation  to  San  Francisco  in  July 
that  ever  attended  an  ad  men’s  conven¬ 
tion  from  Dallas. 


No  More  Bull  Durham  Ads 
Now  that  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  over  the  entire  output  of 
Bull  Durham,  a  product  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  for  the  u.se  of  Ameri- 
I'an  soldiers  and  sailors  in  Europe,  all 
Bull  Durham  advertising  will  lie  discon¬ 
tinued.  Bull  Durham  tobacco  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  advertised  products  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Company. 


NEWS  PRINT  SHORTAGE 
DEMANDS  ACTION  NOW 

(Concluded  from  pane  11) 
methods  that  go  to  make  up  aggregate 
savings  of  a  considerable  amount. 

Now  York  Globe,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  Bridgeport  Telegram,  Salem  News, 
and  a  few  other  papers  are  striking  ex¬ 
amples  of  what  can  be  done  by  publish¬ 
ers  who  are  progressive  and  sufficiently 
fearless  to  go  beyond  the  “tentative" 
stage. 

The  publishers  of  this  country  will 
show  the  “splendid  patiotism”  indicated 
liy  t.ho  National  Fuel  .Vdmini.strator 
when  they,  as  a  body,  succeed  in  doing 
.something  along  efficiency  lines  that  is 
substantial  and  material.  Tentative 
promi.scs  and  high-.soundiag  resolutions 
affirming  loyalty  and  patriotism  won’t 
aid  in  crushing  the  horrible  Hun.  Res¬ 
olutions  and  “whereas”  declarations 
make  poor  ammunition.  They  are  load¬ 
ed  with  damp  powder, 

1  am  a  bit  fearful  lest  the  Fuel  Ad¬ 
ministrator  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the 
high-sounding  phrases  of  men  who  have 
demonstrated  their  impracticability  and 
indifference,  particularly  when  he  says: 
“Tell  them  through  your  paper  how 
much  I  appreciate  their  presemt  attitude 
and  willingness  to  help.” 

The  emergency  in  whii  h  this  nation 
finds  itself  at  the  present  moment  calls 
for  immediate  action  of  the  constructive 
sort,  and  not  resolutions.” 


Newspaper  Advertising  Best 
Speaking  before  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Ad  Club,  C.  H.  Worth,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  National  Ca.sh  Register 
Company,  strongly  advocated  newspaper 
adverti.sing  as  the  be.st  Investment  for 
publicity  fun  Is  of  any  business.  “There 
is  no  use  in  spending  a  few  dollars  in 
advertising,”  he  declared,  “and  then  say 
that  adverti.sing  does  not  pay.  Make  ad¬ 
vertising  a  continuous  policy  of  your 
store,  using  the  newspapers  of  your  city, 
and  you  will  not  be  disappointed  by  tlie 
results." 


Mis.souri  Papers  Merge 
'I’he  Ru.ssellville  (Mo.)  Rustler  has 
bc’cn  ab.sorbed  l)y  the  Jefferson  C^ty 
(^ty  (Mo.)  Daily  Capital  News.  B.  Ray 
Franklin,  former  publisher  of  the  Rust¬ 
ler,  is  now  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Daily  Capital  News 


The  Columbia  State 
Has  Signed  a  Contract 
for  the  Haskin  Service 
for  One  Year 
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PUBLISHERS  PRACTISING 
NEWS  PRINT  ECONOMIES 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

Itloyecs,  and  these  have  been  cut  to  the 
tuiniinuni.  Neither  have  we  any  free 
exchanges.  Our  reports  tc  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  from  month  to 
month  show  that  we  are  running  about 
55  per  cent  advertising  and  45  per  cent, 
news  matter. 

“iteferring  to  the  plan  submitted  by 
Mr.  Itogers  to  Mr.  Noyes,  to  limit  one- 
cent  newspapers  to  six  pages  of  reading 
matter  and  two  pages  of  advertising, 
and  two-cent  papers  to  eight  pages  of 
reading  matter  and  two  pages  of  adver- 
ti.sing,  it  impresses  us  as  being  absurd. 
Kntirely  aside  from  the  impractical 
part  of  thi.s  proposition,  in  view  of  what 
the  daily  newspapers  of  America  have 
done  and  are  doing  for  the  Government 
to-day,  it  seems  to  me  that  instead  of 
restrictions  lK‘ing  placed  upon  these 
newspapers  as  to  how  they  are  to  con¬ 
duct  their  bu.siness,  the  Government 
should  give  them  the  mo.st  liberal  co- 
oiM,-ration.  One  wonders  what  tlie  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  do  to-day  without  the 
daily  newspaiH;rs  of  America  to  back 
it  up." 

J.  I),  itarnum,  publisher,  Syracuse  (N. 
Y.)  l’ost-Standar<l : 

“With  the  publi.shed  announcement 
of  the  consumption  of  news  print  paper 
greatly  exceeding  the  production  during 
the  past  month,  it  is  time  that  publish¬ 
ers  got  their  heads  together  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  curtailment  to  meet  this 
new  situation  which  will,  if  continued, 
prove  a  source  of  great  inconvenience, 
if  not  financial  lo.ss,  to  hundreds  of 
small  publishers  across  this  country  be¬ 
fore  summer  is  over. 

“It  is  time  for  the  big  newspapers  to 
provide  means  to  limit  the  size  of  daily 
and  Sunday  editions  by  the  elimination 
of  imneces-sary  peace-time  feature.s,  as 
well  as  devoting  only  such  .space  as  is 
nece.ssary  to  such  other  fields  as  the 
automobile,  sporting  news,  society,  the¬ 
atre,  etc. 

“Quick  action  will  keep  the  news- 
t>apers  right  side  up  and  sati.sfy  every 
intere.st  as  well." 

William  V.  Jones,  business  manager, 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Press: 

“The  publishers  of  the  three  daily 
m’wspapers  of  Utica  have  considered 
and  acted  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  directors  of  the  American  New.spap- 
er  Puhli.shers  Association.  They  have 
all  agreed  to  cooperate  in  every  possible 
way  in  order  to  conserve  the  supply  of 
news  print. 


“All  return  privileges  have  been  cut 
off  to  news  dealers,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  city.  All  three  daily  newspapers 
have  signed  the  Publishers  Asoociation 
pledge  for  the  exclu.sion  of  free  pub¬ 
licity  in  consideration  of  advertising. 
They  have  also  adopted  other  measures 
to  reduce  space  devoted  to  various  sub¬ 
jects  in  news  columns  and  to  restrict 
size  of  their  daily  editions  as  much  as 
possible. 

“The  local  puWishers  Intend  to  have 
to  have  meetings  from  time  to  time  to 
con.sider  conditions  and  to  take  .such 
action  as  may  seem  advi.sable  or  de- 
.sirable  in  accomplishing  the  results 
.sought  for  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publisher^  '  ■  '•  If  publishers 

throughout  the  country  will  proceed 
along  thi'’  line,  where  is  no  doubt  that 
a  great  deal  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
conservation  without  real  injury  to  any 
Interest." 

Prentiss  Bailey,  president,  Utica  (N.  Y.) 
Observer; 

“Nearly  all  the  recommendations  re¬ 
cently  made  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  for  elimination  of 
paper  wa-ste  had  already  been  adopted 
by  the  Observer.  We  cut  our  returns 
about  two  years  ago,  last  May  we  in- 
crea-sed  the  price,  dry  mats  have  cut  the 
width  of  the  paper,  free  exchange  have 
been  eliminated,  and  our  free  list  great¬ 
ly  reduced.  We  are  now  about  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  copies  allowed  to 
advertisers. 

“Those  who  are  in  closest  touch  with 
the  print  paper  situation  are  urgent 
in  their  recommendations,  and  apparent¬ 
ly  it  amounts  to  cutting  down  waste 
by  the  papers  voluntarily  or  having  the 
jiaper  taken  away  from  them  through 
dire  nece.ssity.” 

.4.  W.  Fell,  business  manager,  Williams¬ 
port  (Pa.)  Sun: 

“The  Sun  was  one  of  the  first  papers 
to  take  active  steps  in  the  conservation 
of  news  print.  We  discontinued  the  re¬ 
turn  privilege  absolutely  on  August  1, 
1916.  This  cut  was  followed  by  con- 
dcn.sation  of  make-up  wherever  pos- 
siWe,  lowering  our  average  numlier  of 
pages  printed  daily,  and  stringent  rules 
were  put  in  effect  to  cut  down  the 
thoughtle.ss  waste  of  even  one  copy  of 
the  paper  in  the  pressroom,  mail  de¬ 
partment,  and  business  office.  Our  last 
move  was  made  on  December  1,  1916, 
when  we  rai.sfsl  our  price  from  one  cent 
to  two  cents.  Our  paper  saving  for  the 
year  1916  amounted  to  about  seventy- 
five  tons,  and  our  net  press  run  at  the 
present  time  is  larger  than  it  was  in 


Liberty  Loan  Advertising 

(iuy  Emerson,  Director  of  Publicity,  Liberty  Loan  Committee,  New 
York,  in  The  Editor  and  Publisher  March  2,  1918. 

“.\  {jreat  deal  has  been  said  about  the  five  pages  we  used  in 
'I'he  New  ^'ork  Times  in  one  day  at  the  close  of  the  last 
Liberty  Loan  campaign.  It  has  been  called  scatter-brained 
advertising. 

‘Tlut  when  you  remember  that  The  New  York  Times  is  the 
leading  pafier  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  the  results 
we  got  from  it,  the  five  pages  were  not  too  much  to  use  in 
the  single  day. 

“Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  read  The  Times,  and  we 
went  to  them  with  force  in  five  pages.  Among  the  readers  of 
The  Times  are  visitors  to  the  metropolis,  foreigners,  and  the 
men  who  control  the  machinery  of  the  country,  and  we  reached 
them  all  with  a  vigor  that  was  effective.” 


1916,  when  the  matter  of  news  print 
saving  was  first  considered  seriously. 

“We  believe  every  newspaper  in  the 
country,  regardless  of  size,  should  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  and  save  every 
ounce  of  news  print. 

“The  activity  of  The  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  constant  encouragement 
of  news  print  conservation  is  admirable, 
and  it  is  certain  to  produce  results 
throughout  the  country.” 

J.  David  Stem,  president  and  publisher, 
Springfield  (Ill.)  News-Record: 

“Just  a  year  ago  we  raised  our  rate 
from  two  cents  to  three  cents  for  street 
sales,  from  ten  cents  to  twelve  cents  per 
week  by  carrier  (six  issues  a  week,  no 
Sunday  edition).  We’  raised  our  mail 
rate  from  three  dollars  to  three  and  a 
half,  and  our  rate  to  country  agents 
from  eighty  cents  to  one  dollar,  with 
no  returns. 

“Probably  the  most  noticeable  sav¬ 
ing  of  paper  was  made  when  we  gave 
the  city  routes  to  boys  and  made  them 
responsible  for  all  collections.  We  sell 
papers  to  the  boys  now  so  that,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  the  papers  are 
paid  for  before  they  leave  the  office. 
Where  we  used  to  lose  as  high  as  16 
per  cent,  by  poor  pay  on  routes,  I  do 
not  believe  the  boys  lose  5  per  cent. 
Any  publisher  in  a  city  of  100,000  will 
find  a  vast  improvement  in  his  circula¬ 
tion  if  he  gives  his  routes  to  his  boys. 
Any  subscriber  who  will  hold  up  a  news¬ 
paper  will  pay  promptly  when  he  knows 
the  carrier  will  have  to  stand  the  loss. 
I  believe  we  are  saving  15  per  cent.  In 
paper  on  our  city  routes  alone  by  this 
innovation.” 

Charles  H.  Taylor,  manager,  Boston 
Globe : 

“So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are 
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Inspection 

Machinists  and  operators  often 
comment  on  the  smoothness  with 
which  newly  installed  Intertypes 
begin  their  work. 

This  is  one  result  of  an  un¬ 
usually  thorough  factory  inspec¬ 
tion. 

Interfype  inspectors  are  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  our  ex¬ 
ecutive  offices.  The  factory  must 
produce  machines  of  the  high 
standard  demanded  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  every  machine  must  pass 
his  own  representatives. 
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willing  to  do  anything  we  can  to  help 
out  the  paper  or  any  other  situation 
which  is  brought  about  by  the  war.” 

W.  O.  Littick,  manager,  Zanesville  (O.) 
Times-Recorder : 

“The  Times-Recorder  has  for  some 
time  been  carrying  out  every  one  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  for  the  con- 
.servation  of  print  paper.  We  did  It  as 
a  matter  of  choice,  and  did  not  wait  until 
it  became  a  necessity.” 

F.  E.  Sands,  president,  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Daily  Journal: 

“We  are  about  to  change  the  .size 
of  our  paper  from  seven  columns  13 
ems  to  eight  columns,  12%  ems,  which 
will  permit  a  very  considerable  conser¬ 
vation  of  paper.  We  now  have  to  Jump 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  pages,  and  this 
changre  will  permit  an  equivalent  of 
the  intermediate  sizes,  so  that  we  will 
need  to  use  only  the  amount  of  paper 
necessary  to  adjust  ourselves  to  busi¬ 
ness  conditions.” 

Harry  B.  Haines,  president,  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News: 

“We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  co¬ 
operating  in  every  way  tpossible  with 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  in  their  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

"We  have  reduced  the  News  to  the 
standard  size  of  eight  columns,  12% 
ems,  and  in  addition  to  this  have  long 
since  cut  off  any  return  privileges  and 
have  reduced  our  spoilage  on  the  press 
to  less  than  1  per  cent. 

“The  News  aI.so  went  to  the  two-cent 
price  February  4,  1918.” 

F.  J.  Otte,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Chi¬ 
cago  Abendpost: 

“We  are  going  along  on  the  lines 
suggested  toy  the  directors  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  We  have  cut  out  unnecessary 
free  copies  and  exchange.s.  We  do  not 
accept  returns.  We  are  economizing  at 
every  point  possible.” 

Clarence  F.  Bicknell,  general  manager. 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.))  News  and  Sen¬ 
tinel: 

“I  am  pleased  to  say  that  most  of 
the  recommendations  made  have  been 
anticipated  in  the  office  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  News  and  Sentinel,  and  most 
of  them  have  been  in  effect  since  ia-st 
year.  More  than  a  year  ago  we  in¬ 
creased  our  sul>scrlptlon  price  from  six 
cents  to  ten  cents  per  week,  our  paper 
having  no  Sunday  issue. 

“We  have  no  return  privilege  of  pa¬ 
pers  delivered  to  newsstands,  street 
sales,  country  agents,  they  being  paid 
for  in  cash.  We  have  no  arrangement, 
either  open  or  secret,  to  make  up  to 
the  agents  their  losses  from  papers  left 
over,  and  we  force  no  papers  on  them 
for  which  there  is  not  a  legitimate  de¬ 
mand. 

“No  foreign  advertl.si'r  gets  more 
than  one  copy  for  checking  purpo.ses, 
and  local  advertisers  do  not  get  one 
unless  they  call  at  the  office  for  it. 
We  arc  still  using  a  few  copies  for  le¬ 
gitimate  promption  purposes,  and  we 
still  have  a  few  papers  in  our  exchange 
list  and  are  reducing  the.se  to  the  low¬ 
est  possible  number.  Our  circulation 
of  32,000,  dally  average,  is  practically 
net  paid.” 

Augustus  S.  Crane,  publisher,  Elizabeth 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Journal: 

“The  Journal  has  endeavored  to  cur¬ 
tail  the  use  of  newspaper  print  in  every 
way  possible. 

“We  have  cut  oft  the  return  privi¬ 
lege  absolutely.  We  furnish  spoilers 
and  unsold  sopies  to  advertlsera  We 
have  cut  the  average  number  of  pages 
below  last  year’s  average.  Compllmen- 
taries  and  exchange  copies  have  been 
greatly  reduced.  The  press  run  has 
been  closely  watched  and  spoilers  and 
overa  have  been  greatly  reduced. 


“W'hat  further  we  can  do.  except  pos¬ 
sibly  to  cut  out  entirely  the  few  com- 
plimentaries  and  exchanges  we  still 
have  on  our  list,  I  do  not  know. 

“W'hlle  we  have  cut  down  on  waste 
circulation,  we  certainly  have  not  re¬ 
duced  the  use  of  paper,  as  the  net  paid 
circulation  of  the  Journal  has  con¬ 
stantly  inci-eased,  although  no  canvas- 
hers  have  been  employed  for  two  or 
three  years  and  no  inducements  offered 
to  new  subscribers.” 

F.  L.  Rogers,  managing  editor,  Clovers- 
ville  (N.  Y.)  Leader-Republican: 

“The  Leader-Republican  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
made  from  time  to  time  by  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  for  the  conservation  of  paper, 
and  has  secured  very  gratifying  results. 
By  adhering  to  the  60-40  basis  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  news  respectively,  the 
number  of  pages  printed  In  1917  was 
200  less  than  in  1916,  while  the  amount 
of  business  carried  on  was  practically 
the  same. 

“Copies  to  advertising  agencies  and 
local  advertisers,  except  on  the  days 
their  advertising  appears,  have  been 
out  off,  and  service  and  exchange  cop¬ 
ies  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

“The  only  further  reduction  that  can 
be  made  is  in  service  copies,  which  we 
contemplate  cutting  oft  entirely. 

“One  stumbling  block  In  reducing  the 
number  of  pages  of  reading  matter  Is 
the  great  demand  for  publicity  made 
by  the  various  war  service  organiza- 
tlon.s.  In  meeting  this  situation,  we 
have  endeavored  to  be  patriotic,  but  at 
the  .same  time  cutting  the  matter  to 
its  most  essential  statement.s.” 

John  J.  Meade,  manager,  Erie  (Pa.)  Daily 
Times: 

“The  Publi.shers  of  the  Times  adopted 
the  recommendation  of  the  N.  P.  A. 
many  months  ago. 

“In  April  1916  the  Times  was  put  on  a 
non-returnable  basi.s,  and  January  1917 
the  sub.scrlption  price  was  changed  from 
one  to  two  cents  the  copy  and  from 
$3.00  to  $3.00  the  year. 

“Have  done,  and  are  doing,  every¬ 
thing  posible  to  conserve  and  save 
white  paper.  .\re  now  changing  our 
equipment  from  7  col.  13  ems  to  8  col. 
12  ems.  Will  IfC  running  on  that  size 
just  as  soon  as  paper  can  be  furnished 
us  by  the  International  Paper  Co. 

“The  Times  is  a  “tight-paper”  so  far 
as  free  publicity  matter  goes,  and  not 
much  gets  across  of  the  manager  sees 
it  first.  Orders  are  obeyed  in  the  Edi¬ 
torial  department. 

“Our  subscription  list  is  97  per  cent, 
paid  up.” 

E.  R.  Davenport,  manager,  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union: 

The  present  publishers  of  the  Times- 
I'nlon  found  the  papers  of  Rochester 
all  selling  for  a  penny.  We  consolidated 
the  two  old  papers  and  advanced  the 
price  to  two  cent.s,  eliminating  entirely 
the  return  privilege.  You  will  see  that 
the  economy  In  white  paper  will  amount 
to  con.siderable,  but  we  have  not  been 
publishing  the  consodidated  paper  long 
enough  to  determine  the  amount.  We 
as.sure  you  that  we  will  keep  our  con- 
.sumption  of  news  down  to  the  lowest 
po.sslble  figrure.” 

William  A.  Hendrick,  publisher.  New 
Haven  (Conn.))  Times-Leader: 

“We  have  always  done  everything 
possible  to  conserve  white  paper.  We 
have  accepted  no  returns  from  any 
source  whatever  since  December,  1916. 
We  sell  for  cash  within  500  copies  of  the 
total  number  we  print,  and  they  stay 
sold.  There  Is,  therefore,  very  little  op¬ 
portunity  for  us  to  do  anything  further 
on  this  line.” 


This  Medium  Deserves 
To  Carry  Your  Message 
ToNewYorkCityPeople 
—Consider  It  Now 
Forms  Close  April  29th 

If  ever  an  advertising  medium  deserved  to 
carry  your  message  to  New  York  City  people 
that  medium  is  the  May  issue  of  the  New 
York  City  Telephone  Directory. 

Consider  its  qualifications ! 

The  issue  will  contain  one  million  (1,000,- 
000)  copies.  These  books  will  be  placed 
beside  metropolitan  telephones  and  will  stay 
there  and  be  used  daily  for  months  by  the 
better  part  of  New  York’s  great  resident, 
transient  and  commuting  population. 

They  will  be  consulted  2,500,000  times  every 
day.  They  will  carry  your  selling  appeal 
into  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  business  places 
^nd  they  will  keep  your  appeal  working 
there  at  the  buying  sources. 

They  will  enable  you  to  reach  thousands  just 
before  they  order  by  telephone  and  other 
.thousands  just  when  they  are  about  to  tele¬ 
phone  in  places  where  your  goods  are  on 
sale. 

Because  of  the  size,  quality  and  steadfastness 
of  its  circulation,  the  volume  of  its  sure 
consultation,  the  persistency  and  timeliness 
of  its  appeal  and  the  reasonable  cost  of  its 
space,  this  directory  is  exceptionally  well 
qualified  to  carry  your  selling  story  to  New 
York  people. 

Consider  it  NOW — Advertising 
Forms  Close  April  29th 

For  further  information  and  space  arrange¬ 
ments^  consult 

Directory  Advertising  Department 

New  York  Telephone  Company 

15  Dey  St.,  New  York  Telephone  Cortlandt  12000 
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NEW  YORK  PAPERS  OFF 
IN  CIRCULATION 

Total  Sinre  April  1,  1917,  Agf;re- 

galrK  242.610  Morning  Kditions  Lose 
45,911,  Kveiiing  F'dilionti  196,699  - 
llrooklyn  Praclirally  Stationary. 

< 'ir<-uIalion  statistics  of  tho  New  York 
inorning-  and  cveninjr  ricwspapcrs,  ac- 
cordiiig  to  reports  already  made  to  th»‘ 


The  total  of  the  combined  sales  of 
par)crs  In  Greater  New  York  has  fallen 
during  tho  twelve  month  period  from 
3,747,620,  the  aggregate  on  April  1,  1917, 
to  3,505.010,  a  loss  of  242,610.  The  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  loss  has  been  experienced 
by  the  evening  publications,  which  fell 
from  2,216,594  a  year  ago  to  2,019,895,  a 
combined  loss  of  196,699.  The  morning 
papers  dropped  in  the  same  period  from 
1,531.026  to  1,485.115,  a  loss  of  45,911. 

Tlic  Itrooklyn  papers  pre.scnt  a  rather 
odd  circumstance.  The  tot.al  circulation 


Government,  or  alsiut  to  be  made,  sliow  of  the  papers  imblishcd  in  that  borough 


a  general  falling  off  .since  .\pril  1,  1917. 
(Inly  two  of  the  morning  papers  liave 


lia.s  increa.sed  by  239  I'opies.  Two  of 
them  gained  and  two  of  them  lost,  but 


gained  in  l•ir<•n|,•ltion  during  llie  past  the  los.ses  and  the  gain.s  arc  so  nearly 
twelve  months.  The  changes  in  the  equ.al  in  the  agregatc  that  they  show 
others  arc  largely  a<'<'onnted  for  by  the  that  Hrooklya’s  patronage  of  its  home 


increase  in  price  from  one  cent  to  two 
<-ent8.  Thre<‘  evaming  isipcrs,  one  in 
Manhattan  and  two  in  Rrooklyn,  show 
gains. 


Iiroduct  has  practic.ally  .simply  p.assed 
from  one  Inind  to  the  other. 

Herewith. is  a  table  giving  the  figures 
of  circulation  of  the  New  Y'ork  papers: 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Gain 

IjOSS 

.\pril  1. 

.\pril  1. 

.\pril  1. 

April  1. 

April  1. 

Since  Apr. 

1.,  ’17. 

Amcric.an  . 

.352,164 

33:1,345 

335.435 

41.3,918 

423,041 

10,123 

Herald  . 

101,006 

106,580 

92,853 

13.3.918 

128,814 

5,104 

Wun  . 

65,51 4 

71.7tt8 

68,309 

150.4.39 

121,6,39 

28,800 

Times  . 

246,118 

298.248 

3.34.744 

344,436 

35  2^794 

8, .358 

Triltune  . 

55,3.35 

70.965 

9.3,848 

100,766 

9.5,-661 

5,661 

World  . 

380,540 

.376,590 

391.831 

387,549 

36.3,166 

24.383 

Evening  Journal  . . 

758.5.34 

762.506 

774,604 

825.299 

731,047 

94,252 

Evening  Mail  . 

13i».137 

i:i5.861 

144,:i81 

147,666 

1:10,083 

17,683 

Evening  Post  . 

17,475 

22.010 

21,151 

2,3.682 

26,501 

2,819 

Evening  .'<nn  . 

110,056 

140,203 

170,464 

186,185 

180,998 

5,187 

Evening  Telegram.. 

163.869 

220.679 

207,66.3 

215,282 

204,622 

10,660 

Evening  World  . . . 

360,902 

;i90,066 

398,727 

42.3,810 

367,101 

56,709 

Evening  GIol*e  ... 

144.982 

181,347 

175,267 

204.138 

188,772 

16,366 

Rrooklyn  Citizen  .. 

.32.893 

32,972 

34,260 

34,683 

34,216 

467 

Rrookivn  Ejtgle  .... 

44,754 

44,552 

44,776 

4.3.209 

46,525 

3,316 

R'kiyn  Stand.  Union 

62,142 

61.984 

61,251 

67,717 

56,620 

11,097 

R'klyn.  I>aily  Times 

38,142 

41,787 

4.3,540 

44.923 

53,410 

8,487 

N.  E.  A.  C.  M.  MEETS  IN 
BOSTON  APRIL  17 

C.  Kising.  Superintendent  of  Kailway  Mail 
S-r^iee,  First  Division,  to  Speak 
at  lainelieon  —  Kousing 
Attendanee  Kxpeeted. 

The  New  Kngland  .Vs.sociation  of  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  will  meet  in  Boston 
on  .Xpril  17.  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
«M;ca.sion  will  bring  together  a  full  rep- 
n-H<‘ntation  of  the  craft.  There  will  be 
no  other  busine.ss  meeting  untii  fk-tolier 
and  Pn-sident  George  H.  Iteynolds  Is 
urging  all  memlK-rs  not  to  pass  this  la.st 
opiKirtunity  for  months  for  the  boys  to 
get  together  formally  and  discuss  the 
I>roblems  that  vex  them,  as  well  as  to 
tell  of  the  imiirovements  they  have 
made  and  the  innovations  they  Ix'lievo 
will  make  for  the  good  of  the  busine.ss. 

C.  Rising,  Supierintendent  of  Railway 
Mail  Service,  First  Divi.sion,  will  be  the 
spieaker  at  the  luncheon,  which  will  be 
held  in  the  City  Club. 

Headquarters  will  l>e  at  Young's  Ho¬ 
tel.  There  will  l)e  an  informal  gather¬ 
ing  prior  to  the  bu.siness  meeting  to 
give  everybod.v  a  chance  to  become  bet¬ 
ter  acquainted  with  each  other  before 
(he  managers  s«‘ttle  down  to  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  .ses.sion.  These  informal 
meetings  have  been  foiind  of  great  bene¬ 
fit.  not  only  in  that  they  get  the  men 
closer  together  in  a  social  way,  but  al.so 
l>e<'ause  in  the  casual  talks  many  side¬ 
lights  are  thrown  on  problems  of  minor 
importance,  not  of  svifbcient  weight  to 
he  brought  up  in  the  business  meeting. 

Kveryhody  is  expected  at  the  City 
Gluh  by  tea  o’clock  in  the  morning,  on 
April  17.  and  at  Young's  Hotel  by  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  night  be- 


TOO  MANY  PRESS  AGENTS 

Government’s  Money  Being  Wasted  by 
Innumerable  Publicity  Bureaus. 

Here  are  two  additional  comments  of 
editors  on  the  Government’s  publicity 
.service: 

D.  C.  Morgan,  managing  editor.  Meridian 
(Miss.)  Star: 

"Candidly,  I  think  mo.st  of  It  is  a  waste 
of  money  that  might  better  be  devoted 
to  winning  the  war.  Some  of  It  Is  un¬ 
doubtedly  worthy— good  stuff,  in  tho 
veriiac'ular,  but  Its  a  small  proportion  of 
the  total. 

"We  are  giving  much  sp.acc  to  ‘win 
the  war’  campaigns  of  various  kinds  and 
giving  it  gladly.  Two-thirds  of  the  stuff 
sent  out  by  the  various  Washington 
bureaus  would  confuse  the  reader — ho 
wouldn’t  know  really  what  we  were 
fighting  for  after  reading  a  few  columns 
of  it." 

Upton  S.  Jeffreys,  editor,  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Post-Telegram: 

"Some  of  it  is  of  service,  but  owing 
to  the  volume  of  matter  and  the  short¬ 
age  of  space  due  to  war  conditions  the 
great  bulk  of  the  publicity  matter  Is 


consigned  to  the  waste  basket  There 
Is  entirely  too  much  of  it  too  much  du¬ 
plication,  not  enough  condensation  or 
preparation  from  the  view  of  space  like¬ 
ly  to  bo  available — in  fact  too  much 
hit  or  miss  work.  Why  should  not  there 
be  a  clearing  house  or  cobrdlnatlon  sta¬ 
tion  through  which  all  Government  pub¬ 
licity  should  be  directed?  If  a  press 
association  were  run  as  th  j  Government 
publicity  service  is,  what  a  kick  there 
would  bo  from  its  subscribers!” 

Fiditor’s  Son  Enlists 
Charles  Alexander  Rook,  jr.,  son  of 
Colonel  Charle.s  Alexander  Rook,  editor 
of  tho  Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  has  en- 
Il.sted  as  sergeant  in  the  Medical  De¬ 
partment,  United  State  army.  When 
Mr.  Rook  saw  that  there  was  no  po.ssl- 
blllty  of  his  number  being  drawn  in  tho 
draft  he  left  his  position  as  assistant 
auditor  of  the  Dispatch  and  voluntarily 
enlisted,  being  immediately  assigned  to 
duty. 

Reopen  Paper  Inquiry 
The  Inquiry  into  tho  Canadian  news 
print  situation  will  reopen  in  Ottawa 
Monday,  April  8. 


fore.  .\nd  every  circulation  manager  is 
urged  to  bring  his  publi.shcr  .along  to 
enjoy  the  good  times  that  are  always  a 
feature,  as  well  as  to  hear  the  head  of 
his  circulation  department  busily  dis¬ 
cussing  measures  to  improve  the  clrcu- 
liition  of  his  paper. 

President  Reynold.s,  in  a  letter  sent 
recently  to  all  members,  notifying  them 
of  the  meeting,  puts  in  a  plea  for  tho 
purchase  of  liberty  bond.s.  He  doesn’t 
tell  the  members  to  buy— they^don’t 
need  that^ — but  he  does  .say:  “The  mem- 
iK-r.ship  dues  are  $3  a  year.  If  you  are 
buying  Idherty  bonds  we  will  ‘chalk  it 
up'  tmtil  October.” 

Mctialeb  in  Red  ('ross  Drive 
Hunt  McCaleb,  editor  of  Henderson’s 
Rulletin,  of  Shreveport,  I,a.,  has  taken 
t'harge  of  the  publicity  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  for  .\l.abatna,  Mississippi,  and 
Ixitiisiana  during  the  present  war  fund 
campaign.  His  headquarters  are  at  New 
Orleans.  His  place  on  the  paper  is  fill¬ 
ed  by  Mrs.  McCaleb. 

Smith  I.,«-aves  Dayton  (O.)  Journal 
R.  G.  Smith,  has  resigned  as  new  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  and 
gone  with  the  Associated  Pre.ss  at  Chl- 
<'.ago.  Karl  I^each.  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Journal,  takes  his  place  as  news  edi¬ 
tor.  Brooks  Burnside,  police  reporter  on 
the  Journal,  went  to  the  telegraph  desk. 

Big  Special  Edition  Planned 
The  -Mbany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  .Tournal 
is  prep.aring  a  big  "Home  Edition”  to 
contain  Information  about  the  capital, 
ami  also  an  intere.stlng  .account  of  the 
development  of  the  paper,  which  is 
eighty-nine  years  old.  The  edition  will 
mark  the  moving  of  the  paper  into  its 
new  $500,000  home  on  the  Plaza,  in  the 
busine.ss  centre  of  Albany. 


WILLIAM  J.  FLYNN 

The  Best  Known  Secret  Service  Agent 
and  recently  retired  Chief  of  U.  S. 
Secret  Service 


Tells  the  Most  Sensational  Story  of 
German  Intrigue  and  Spy  System 

IN 

THE  EAGLETS  EYE 

Novelized  by 

COyRTNEY  RYLEY  COOPER 

20  Installments  of  approximately 
3500  words  each 

One  Released  Each  Week 


The  following  cities  have  already  ordered 
the  entire  series: 


New  York 

Chicago 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 

Minneapolis 


Pittsburgh 
Los  Angeles 
Springfield,  Ohio 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Erie,  Pa. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  LIGHTS  ON  THE  FOREIGN  SITUATION 


The  klDd  nf  rMi<Unt  that  iDp.«l«  to  ill  «t*to«niPD  anJ  autlion  of  Rnrope. 
rlaaoM  olth  the  BUteo  now  In  the  We  handle  more  Important  artirlea  of  thla 

world  war  deerrlption  than  anr  otho.  aaency  In 

Foatne#  nrttrleo  from  teadtnr  aoldtera.  America. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  BUREAU,  INC. 

J.  J.  BOSDAN,  Editor  IB  School  Street,  Boatom,  Masa. 


WIRE  FOR  NEWSPAPER  RIGHTS  IN  YOUR  TERRITORY 

THE  WHEELER  SYNDICATE 
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ONE  CENT  NEWSPAPER 
IS  DISAPPEARING 


Few  Holding  Out  Under  Pressure  of 
War  Conditions—  Some  Publishers 
Loath  to  Break  Away  From 
Ruinous  Prire. 


I’Jniphasizing  the  resolution  passed  by 
Its  board  of  directors  at  the  recent 
WashinKton  conference,  that  "The  hoard 
rejrards  the  sale  of  newsi>apers  at  the  re¬ 
tail  |)rii'e  of  one  cent  as  unwarranted 
under  present  war  conditions,"  the  A. 
N.  I’.  A.  has  prei)ared  a  <liKCst  showing 
that  of  725  daily  papers  printed  in  hhip- 
lish  in  the  United  States  and  (’anada, 
<124  are  on  a  two-cent  basis,  and  101  on 
a  one-rent  basis.  This  is  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  Knelish  dally  papers  of  the 
two  countries,  but  it  Includes  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  tho.se  that  were  or  are  wiling 
at  one  cent. 

The  one-cent  paper  has  di.sappearcd 
from  Birmingham,  San  Urancl.sco,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Indianapolis, 
New  Orleans,  New  York,  Albany,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Pittsburgh,  Rochester,  Schenectady, 
Troy,  Portland,  Youngstown,  Reading, 
Houston,  Seattle,  Salt  Lake,  Ottawa,  To¬ 
ronto,  and  Winnipeg. 

Boston,  Baltimore,  St.  T/Oui.s,  and  Mon¬ 
treal  arc  the  only  large  cities  where  the 
leading  ncw.spapcrs  are  still  on  a  one- 
cent  basl.s. 

The  one-cent  paper  still  exists  in  the 
following  cities,  though  in  .some  ca.ses 
only  one  of  several  formerly  selling  at 
that  price  remains; 

Denver,  New  Haven,  Wa.shlngton,  Wl- 
mlngton  (Del.),  Evansville,  Des  Moine.s. 
Louisville,  Baltimore,  Bo.ston,  Springfield 
(Mas.s.),  Worcester  (Mas.s.),  Detroit, 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  St.  Loui.s,  Omaha,  Newark, 
Cincinnati,  Dallas,  Cleveland,  and  Mon¬ 
treal. 

The  morning,  evening,  and  Sunday 
papers  delivered  In  comWnatlon  for  one 
weekly  charge,  such  as  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  Times,  the  St.  Paul  Ditpatch 
and  Pioneer  Pre.ss,  and  two  Baltimore 
papers,  seemingly  are  loath  to  break 
away  from  the  relatively  low  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  upon  which  their  circulations 
have  been  built  to  a  large  degree. 


LIVE  TOPICS  iDISCUSSEI) 
BY  OUR  READERS 

{Vfidt'r  tkii  caption  we  thall  print,  each 
week,  leiiere  from  our  reader$  on  eubjects  of 
intereet  connected  with  ntjwapaper  publUhinff 
and  advertieing.  Any  publieher  who  deeiree 
help  in  the  solution  of  his  problems,  or  who  h^is 
pronounced  views  on  any  subfeet  connected 
the  business,  is  invited  to  contribute  to 
this  column.  We  are  confident  thot  such  a  col¬ 
umn  can  be  made  of  great  value  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  our  readers. — Bd.1 

Marine  Corps  Puhlirily 
Tub  Kditou  and  Pitburiikr: 

I  havo  rcHil  with  niurh  Intorcst,  on  napo  7  of 
your  March  10  iaane,  a  aympoaluin  on  Govern* 
nient  publlclfy.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Krock. 
nianncinff  inlltor  of  the  I^oiilavlllo  rnnrlor-Joiirnal. 
Ik  Hlmilnr  In  tone  to  many  lei  tors  received  at 
tlicae  headqiiartera  which  make  me  feel  that 
Marine  Corpa  publicity  Ik  not  open  to  a  Kyeep- 
In^  imputation  of  duplication,  lack  of  newK  value, 
ami  fiilKoineneKK. 

thir  publicity  bureau  whk  createtl  to  afford  to 
etlltors.  and  tbroiieh  tlH‘m  to  the  public,  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  jrain  a  real  knowlt  d^e  of  the  Marine 
('or|>K  what  it  Ik.  what  It  does.  Its  traditions, 
its  liiKtory,  and  Ita  functions.  'r>vo  yeara  rro 
outside  tl»e  Yullitary  and  naval  servlet  the  Cor|>R 
WHK  practically  unknown.  To-day  in'*ntion  of 
tlu*  inarlnea  to  the  averafr«'  jM^rson  brii'^rr  the 
thought:  “Soldlera  of  the  Sea” — ‘Klcst  to 

nuht**~“Semi>er  Fidells.’*  Ib^cnuse  of  Its 
pinall  al***-  15,0011  wdum  war  whk  d«*claied  the 
iin|iortHii4'e  of  tin*  f'oriiH  was  likely  to  l)e  under¬ 
estimated,  But  ItH  publicity  iiiethodR  brought  It 
fnun  olwcurlty  to  the  extent  of  reaching  war 
strength  :U),0iH>  nluMid  of  any  other  brnuch  of 
tlm  nervier. 

^aiaa^^Bbow»_tbat .  P.»b*icU;r 
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rial  waa  uaed  widely,  which  would  aeem  to  In¬ 
dicate  that  the  cdltora  found  It  worth  while. 

The  Marine  Corpa  haa  a  tremendouR  human- 
Intereat  appeal,  and  Ita  history  la  a  record  of 
glorious  achievement.  In  that  we  are  fortunate. 
But  we  do  not  choke  the  edltora  with  material, 
we  try  to  be  rcaKonablo.  We  Issue  three  short 
human  Interest  releaHes  a  week — about  200  words 
each — to  i)n|>ers  which  actually  use  our  atuff. 
Our  stories  are  boiled  down  by  our  own  writers 
to  a  i)o|nt  where  they  are  all  meat. 

And  working  on  the  principle  of  Issuing  g^mutne 
news  8torl<4s  about  the  Marine  Corps  that  atnnd 
on  their  merit  as  we  are  aKRured.  not  only 

by  our  clipping  returnN.  but  by  letterH  which 
we  lire  constantly  re<sdvliig  from  editors,  tiuit 
4Mir  tmdlHKls  arc  cffe<*tive.  In  ndditlon  to  our 
syndicate  servb'e,  we  Innuo  hK’Hl  |>ersonal  IteiUM 
nlMiiit  promotion,  honors,  IruiiNfcrs,  etc.  'lliis  is 
Marine  4*or|is  piildlcity,  hut  1  am  sun*  y<Mi  will 
agree  It  Ih  e<|UHlly  real  news. 

I  lake  no  Issue  with  you  in  regard  to  the 
article  alsne  referred  to.  1  realise  the  lnhcr4*nt 
JuRtb*e  of  your  contention  that  Imsically  thire  Is 
no  difference  bctwc'on  the  thuiiand  u|sm  the  <>ditor 
to  contribute  his  commodity,  simce,  and  tlie  de¬ 
mand  u|>on  the  iiinnufactiirer  to  (H>ntrlbuto  his 
coinnKNiity,  rides  or  hard  tack,  and  there  Is  as 
much  renaun  why  the  one  should  be  paid  for  as 
the  other.  And  In  this  connection  I  am  pleased 
to  advise  you  that  the  Marine  Coriw,  during  Its 
caiiiimign  for  war  n^’rults,  actually  s{M‘nt  u|>- 
wards  of  twenty-one  thousand  dollars  for  |»ald 
tiews{MiM‘r  and  magasine  advertising — a  g4M>d  al- 
lotimuit  when  our  niiiuU  appropriation  Is  (‘ou- 
HlderiHl. 

A.  S.  McLkmohk, 

('oloiiel.  AsHlstant  Adjutant,  and 
InsiHM'tor.  In  Charge  of  Ib'cruititig. 


The  Erie  Daily  Times 

ERIE,  PA. 

Reported  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations 

For  the  Six  Months  ending 
April  1,  1918: 

City  Circulation .  17719 

Suburban .  6995 

Country  .  1320 

Net  Paid .  26034 

Unpaid  .  334 

Total  Distribution .  26368 

Subjoct  to  verification  by  A.  It.  C.  Audit 

We  will  furnish  complete  an¬ 
alysis  of  audit  issued  by  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations,  on  ap¬ 
plication 

STATEMENT 


Of  the  ownership,  manaRemcnt,  circula¬ 
tion,  etc.,  of  Erie  I)aily  Times,  published 
daily  except  Sunday,  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
required  by  the  Government  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  for  April  1,  1918. 

Editor.  F.  S.  Phelps,  Erie,  Pa.;  Managing 
Editor,  F.  S.  Phelps,  Erie,  Pa.;  Business 
Manager,  John  T.  Mead,  Erie,  Pa.;  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Times  Publishing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Owners:  (If  a  corporation,  give  names 
and  addresses  of  stockholders  holding  1 
wr  rent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock), 
P.  S.  Phelps.  Times  Publishing  Co.,  Erie, 
Pa.;  John  J.  Mead,  Times  Publishing  Co., 
Erie,  Pa. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgages  and  other 
security  holder*,  holding  1  per  cent,  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities:  None. 

Average  number  of  copies  of  earh  issue 
of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid 
subscribers  during  the  six  months  preced¬ 
ing  the  date  of  this  statement.  (This  in¬ 
formation  is  required  from  daily  newspapers 

26,034 

JOHN  J.  ME.M),  Business  Manager. 

■Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  «ie  this 
2nd  day  of  April,  1918. 

(Seal)  P.  V.  GIFFORn,  Notary  Public. 
(My  commiasion  expirca  Jan.  16th,  1921.) 


I’flin.sylvanla,  with  214  daily  iiow.s- 
papcr.s,  ha.s  more  dailio.s  than  any  tilher 
State.  New  York  i.s  second,  with  2<>5. 


FIRST  In  Defense  of 
the  Nation 

Tiidiaiia  is  alert  and  alive  to  every  war  need  of  the  nation. 

Slic  stand-s  I'  lRST  among  the  states  in  tbe  number  of  volun¬ 
teers  for  tbe  army  in  projiortion  to  ber  population. 

Indiana  was  FIRST  to  organize  ber  state  draft  maebinery, 
anti  FIRS'r  to  report  to  Wasbington  tbe  complete  results  of  tbe 
draft  registration  June  5,  1917. 

It  was  an  Indiana  gunner  wbo  sent  tbe  FIRST  shell  from  tbe 
American  batteries  over  into  the  German  lines. 

And  the  FIRST  U.  S.  soldier  to  die  fighting  for  freedom  in 
the  trenches  of  France  was  a  son  of  Indiana. 

Indiana  has  given  liberally  of  ber  money  as  well  as  ber  .sons. 
Her  total  subscription  to  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  was  $81,- 
40.3.000.00.  And  Indiana  will  "go  tbe  limit"  in  buying  Third 
Liberty  I.oan  Bonds. 

In  war-taxes  Indiana’s  contribution  for  1917  amounted  to 
$.16,603,000.00.  Indiana  has  750,000  Red  Cross  Members. 

Sales  of  War  Saving  Stamps  in  the  state  from  December  to 
February  reached  the  total  of  $3,530,639.61. 

.  .\nd  tbe  people  of  Indiana  who  are  so  actively  DOING  war- 
work  and  so  liberally  BUYING  war  issues  arc  just  as  alert  and 
alive  to  every  business  opportunity. 

Their  piircliasinn  power  is  enormous— nnp.qralleled  prosperity  is  every- 
wlicre  in  the  state — everybody  is  hard  at  work  and  gettinp  hinh  wages. 
Business  was  never  better  and  money  plentiful. 

To  ANY  national  advertiser  Indiana  presents  a  most  profitable  and 
easily  accessible  market. 

The  most  effective  way  to  reach  the  buyers  of  Indiana  is  tbrouRh  tbe 
leading  Indiana  newspapers,  listed  below.  These  papers  cover  every  part 
of  tbe  state.  Tbrongh  them  Indiana  can  be  most  quickly,  cheaply,  and 
surely  educated  to  buy  your  goods.  ' 

Tell  your  sales  story  to  Indiana — NOW. 


Fircnlation 

5,000-line  rate 

Indianapolis  News  . 

.(E) 

117,403 

.14 

Indianapolis  Star  . 

(M) 

88475 

.11 

Indianapolis  Star  . 

.(S) 

102429 

.14 

Terre  Haute  Star . . 

.(W) 

20,003 

.04 

Terre  Haute  Star. . 

.(S) 

19,033 

.04 

Terre  Haute  Tribune . 

.(F.) 

23433 

.04 

Terre  Haute  Tribune . 

.(S) 

19407 

.04 

KvansviHe  Conrier . 

(M) 

19,000 

.035 

Fvansville  Fourier  . 

.(S) 

15,709 

.035 

Hiehmond  Palladiiim . 

.(E) 

10,019 

.025 

Itieliniond  Item  . 

(M) 

7,017 

.0175 

.Hiineie  Star  . 

.(M) 

24,052 

.05 

Miineie  Star . 

.(S) 

14,100 

.05 

Hiineie  Press  . 

.(E) 

8451 

.01780 

Anderson  Herald  . . 

.(M) 

5,427 

.0125 

Anderson  Riilietin  . 

.(E) 

5,992 

.01857 

Marion  Leader . 

(M) 

8.140 

.0215 

AMneennes  Fapital  . 

.(E) 

3475 

.01071 

Lafayette  Fourier  . 

.(F) 

7,147 

.015 

Lafayette  .lonrnal  . 

(Af) 

10,041 

.02143 

South  Bend  Tribune . 

.(E) 

10,935 

.03 

Fort  IVayne  Joiirnal-nazette. . 

(AD 

28404 

.04 

Fort  IVayiie  .loiirnal-Oazette. 

.(S) 

23,000 

.04 

Thia  AJvsreisemsnt  Prepared  by  Russet  M.  Smeds  Cm.,  inJianapotis,  Ind, 
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OHIO  CIRCULATORS  HOLD 
PROFITABLE  CONFERENCE 

{Concluded  from  page  21) 

r<>ft|iondence  U  of  no  raliie  to  blm.  It  should  be 
discontinued.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  circulation 
managiT  to  check  up  on  this  news  and  to  add  to 
or  curtail  this  aerrice  ao  that  the  beat  beneflta 
possible  may  be  derired  therefrom. 

“From  past  experiences  it  has  been  found  that 
the  olitorlal  department  or  more  speciflcally  the 
telegraph  editor,  is  better  able  to  secure  the 
liest  correspondent,  through  the  fact  that  he  la 
almost  in  dally  contact  with  the  editors  of  all 
newspapers  In  the  territory  from  which  this  news 
is  received.  The  original  plan  of  having  the 
mad  man  appoint  the  correspondent  did  not  bring 
the  best  results,  for  It  was  found  that  the  aver¬ 
age  road  man  did  not  possess  tlie  necessary  abil¬ 
ity  to  Judge  this  phase  of  the  newspaper  work. 
I'ndcr  the  present  conditions,  the  correspondent 
is  secured  through  the  co-operation  of  the  editor 
of  some  paper  located  in  the  district,  and  la 
usually  a  trained  newspaper  man.” 

NEXT  MEIETINO  AT  TOUNG8TOWN. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  at  Youngstown  October  15. 
Complete  membership  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  Is  as  follows:  T.  J.  Kavanaugh, 
Oaj'ton  News;  Leslie  H.  Sowers,  Zanes¬ 
ville  Signal:  Paul  W.  Stiles.  Middle-' 
town  Journal:  John  J.  Quillan.  Canton 
Repository;  John  J.  Kirk,  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer:  C.  S.  Wil.son,  Columbus 
Dispatch:  Leslie  E.  Neafle,  Toledo 
Blade;  James  M.  Ragan,  Cleveland 
Deader;  B.  J.  Ullman.  Youngstown  Vin¬ 
dicator;  Hugh  A.  Akin,  Columbus  Citi¬ 
zen;  Benjamin  Hoffman,  Toledo  News- 
Bee  ;  F.  W.  Chew,  Xenia  Gazette-Repub¬ 
lican;  E.  W.  Salter,  Loraine  Times;  E. 
L.  Cohan.  Cincinnati  Commercial-Trib¬ 
une;  C.  O’Rourke,  Dayton  Herald  and 
.Tournal;  Edward  Cans,  honorary.  The 
Editor  and  Pt’ni.isHER,  New  York  City; 
H.  L.  Sottders.  Springfield  Sun;  D.  Vic¬ 
tor  Adler.  Springfield  News;  W.  J.  Gal¬ 
vin,  Wilmington  News;  H.  S.  Seymour, 
Beacon  Journal;  A.  J.  Beat,  Lisbon 
Journal;  Herliert  Deman,  Coshocton 
Tribune;  George  A.  Rohn,  Ohio  Farm¬ 
er;  Ben  L.  Miles.  Lima  Republican- 
Crazette;  Stephen  Weber,  Hamilton 
.Journal;  W.  I...  Test,  Lima  Daily  News; 
R.  F.  Hedges,  Sidney  Journal;  J.  C. 
Wood,  Marion  Star,  and  C.  G.  Schaefer, 
Springfield  News. 


CITY  EDITOR  PRAISES 
CIRCULATORS’  SPIRIT 

(Concluded  from  page  21) 
you  will  find  a  newspaper  that  isn’t 
worth  the  match  to  set  it  afire. 

"The  city  editor  Is,  perhaps,  the  least 
known  man  In  the  city.  His  heart  has 
to  be  attuned  to  the  cries  of  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  his  ear  is  inclined  always  to 
hear  the  heart-beat  of  the  thousands 
who  read  his  paper.  He  Ls  expected  to 
be  the  best-informed  man  in  the  office 
on  local  and  world-wide  affairs.  He 
must  have  at  his  finger’s  tips  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  a  hustling,  busy  city.  He 
must  be  all  things  to  all  men  that  there¬ 
by  he  may  serve  his  paper  efficiently. 
He  is.  in  fact,  the  man  who  stands  be¬ 
tween  a  restless,  nervous  community, 
demanding  everything  in  the  way  of 
news,  and  the  newspaper  that  finds  it¬ 
self  by  the  very  nature  of  affairs  un¬ 
able  to  print  everything  that  human  ex¬ 
periences  manufacture  into  news  stories. 

'And  men  go  on  in  this  struggle  year 
after  year,  lessening  their  span  of  years 
and  not  adding  very  much  to  their  bank 
accounts,  simply  because  they  are  in 
love  with  the  thing  the  world  calls  the 
*new.<ipaper  game.’  a  mysterious  sort  of 
a  profession  to  humanity,  little  under¬ 
stood  at  best.  but.  withal,  a  potential 
force  that  rich  and  poor  alike  are  forced 
to  acknowledge  is  an  influence  that  has 
done  more  to  make  the  world  under¬ 


stand  itself  than  any  other  agency  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

"I  see  no  greater  future  for  our  pro¬ 
fession  than  simply  this — that  out  of 
its  wealth  of  experiences,  its  guiding 
hand  and  aggressive  disposition  may 
lead  a  war-wearied  universe  to  happier 
days  and  kindlier  thougftits  between 
man  and  man.’’ 


OF  INTEREST  TO 
CIRCUIATORS 


Service  is  the  title  of  a  new  little  pa¬ 
per  published  every  Friday  by  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle,  in  the  interests  of  its 
carrers,  agents,  and  newsboya  Vol.  1, 
No.  1,  i.s  creditable. 

W.  A.  Alisch,  for  the  la-st  two  years 
circulation  manager  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Age-Herald,  is  now  circulation 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  ’Dmes.  Mr. 
Alisch  began  his  circulation  career  as 
owner  of  a  route  for  the  Indianapolis 
Sun,  now  the  Daily  Times.  He  was  In 
the  mailing  department  of  the  Sun  for 
several  years,  later  promoted  to  man¬ 
ager  of  the  city  and  country  circulation. 
In  February,  1913,  he  went  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va,  as  circulation  manager  of 
the  Times-Dispatch.  He  was  there  un¬ 
til  1916,  when  he  was  made  circulation 
manager  of  the  Birmingham  Age-Her¬ 
ald. 

Harold  E.  Duncan,  formerly  circu¬ 
lator  for  the  Fitchburg  (Maas.)  Daily 
News  and  a  charter  member  of  the 
New  England  Circulation  Managers’ 
A.ssociation,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
newly  created  publicity  department  of 
Kelly  Field.  South  San  Antonio.  Tex., 
the  largest  aviation  training  camp  in 
the  world.  Duncan  enlisted  early  in 
December  in  the  aviation  section  of 
the  Signal  Corps,  and  until  his  as.slgn- 
ment  to  the  publicity  department  at 
the  field,  was  acting  as  a  flr.st  sergeant 
in  the  recruit  and  trade  test  divisions. 

C.  W.  Cogswell,  for  .several  years  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Salem  (Ore.) 
Statesman,  has  enli.sted  in  the  aviation 
service  of  the  army. 

W.  E.  Jones  has  resigned  as  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Joplin  (Mo.)  News- 
Herald  to  take  charge  of  the  city  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 

In  celebration  of  the  fourth  anniver- 
.sary  of  the  Dallas  Evening  Journal, 
more  than  200  Dallas  newsboys  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  distribution  rooms  of  the 
Dallas  and  Evening  Journal  last  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  and  cheered  everything 
that  relates  to  the  newspaper  business. 
M.  W.  Florer,  Jr.,  circulation  manager 
of  the  News  and  Journal,  was  the  most 
popular  personage  at  the  meeting.  W. 
A.  Zl.schang,  street  and  new.sboys’  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation,  was  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
ceedinga  Mr.  Florer  appealed  to  the 
boys  to  be  bonest  in  their  busines.s,  say¬ 
ing  that  great  business  men  have  start¬ 
ed  their  business  careers  as  newsboys. 
He  e.specially  urged  the  boys  to  keep 
themselves  neat  and  clean  in  appear¬ 
ance.  saying  such  attributes  are  useful 
to  any  .salesman,  and  the  newsboy  is 
certainly  a  sale.sman  of  an  Important 
commodity.  Following  Mr.  Florer’s 
speech,  ice  cream  and  cake  were  served. 
Until  the  time  of  refreshments  there 
was  considerable  comment  and  other 
noise,  but  the  ice  cream  and  cake  kept 
the  young  fellows  busy  for  some  time. 


When  you  invest  |300  in  Liberty 
Bonds  you  enable  the  Government  to 
clothe  and  feed  a  soldier  in  France  for 
one  year. 


dwell  over  2,500,000  Michigan 
people— five-sixths  of  the  whole 
state’s  population. 

They  can  be  thoroughly  covered 
only  by  the  14  newspapers  listed 
here,  whose  combined  net  paid  cir¬ 
culation  exceeds  475,000— about  one 
copy  for  every  five  men,  women  and 
children,  native  and  foreign  born. 

Michigan  is  exceptional  in  the 
great  advantages  offered  the  adver¬ 
tiser-amount  and  prosperity  of 
populat.on,  thoroughness  cf  cover¬ 
age,  small  number  of  papers  re¬ 
quired,  and  resulting  low  expense. 


CIRCULATION  AND  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Newspaper. 


Net  paid  S.OOO-line 
circulation,  adr.  rate. 


Detroit  News . 217,000 

Grand  Rapids  Press...  75,000 

Flint  Journal .  23,698 

lAinsing  State-Journal.  21,924 
Kalamaxoo  Gaiette-Tsle- 

graph  .  22,171 

Haginaw  News  .  17.884 

Ka.v  City  Times-Trtbune  16,954 


.23 

.10 


.035 

.03i 

.03 


Net  paid  6,000-IiDe 
Newspaper.  circulation,  adr.  rate. 

Jackson  CItlxens-Press  16,076  .03 

Muskegon  Chronicle...  10,540 
Pt.  Huron  Times-Herald  11,057 

Adrian  Telegram .  10,051 

Pontiac  Press-Gasatte .  10,500 

.4nn  Arbor  Times-News  7,300 
itattJe  Creek  Moon- 
Journal  .  6,000 


025 

.025 

.02 

.02 

.0215 

.015 


» 


HOW  ENGLAND  AIDED 
HER  ADVERTISERS 


Provided  Funds  to  Maintain  Good-Will 

and  Preserve  Value  of  Brands 
and  Trade-Marks  of  Industries 
Taken  by  Government. 

Advertialngr  in  Enirland  under  war 
conditions  was  discussed  thoroughly 
recently  at  the  Aldwych  Club.  London, 
at  a  meeting  presided  over  by  T.  Swin- 
borno  Sheldrake.  L.  H.  Hartland 
Swan,  of  the  Ilcima  Company,  Ltd., 
toilet  preparations;  Arthur  Samuel, 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Burriss  Gahan 
were  the  speakera 

Advertising  was  generally  suspended 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  uni¬ 
versal  feeling  being  that  prudence  dic¬ 
tated  a  waiting  attitude  until  events 
should  indicate  the  course  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  by  business  men,  A  financial 
panic  was  anticipated,  but  the  prompt 
action  of  the  Government  in  declaring 
a  moratorium  and  making  paper 
money  legal  tender  averted  such  a  ca¬ 
lamity.  But,  the  ordinary  channels  of 
demand  having  been  closed  by  the 
change  in  business  and  financial  con¬ 
ditions,  advertisers  found  it  impossible 
to  find  prospective  customers  at  a  cost 
that  would  justify  advertising  ex¬ 
penses 

When  the  Government  modified  its 
order  prohibiting  imports  of  many  raw 
materials,  however,  by  licensing  con¬ 
cerns  to  import  specified  quantities,  and 
adopted  measures  to  overcome  the 
financial  difficulties  by  aiding  holders 
of  foreign  bUls,  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  responded  and  advertising  im¬ 
proved  with  the  increasing  volume  of 
business. 

FOUND  NEW  FIELD. 

There  was  still  a  great  dc^  of  hesita¬ 
tion,  caused  by  the  apprehension  that 
great  distress  would  follow  unemploy¬ 
ment  caused  by  the  war.  How  un¬ 
founded  this  was  a  movement  to  raise 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed, 
headed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  soon 
disclosed.  Immense  sums  were  real¬ 
ized,  but  there  was  little  need  for  the 
money,  the  labor  market  being  de¬ 
pleted  by  the  large  number  of  enlist- 
menta  Then  the  Government  under¬ 
took  to  supply  munitions  for  its  own 
army  and  the  armies  of  its  allies;  with 
the  result  that  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  country  was  there  such  a 
demand  for  labor.  Women  literally  by 
millions  enrolled  in  the  labor  army, 
old  and  infirm  men  found  spheres  of 
usefulness,  and  members  of  the  leisure 
classes  Joined  their  humbler  fellows  in 
manual  labor  to  aid  war  preparations. 

Even  this  did  not  fully  supply  the 
demand,  and  as  a  consequence,  the 
Government  leading,  wages  |took  an 
unprecedented  rise  and  enormous  sums 
of  money  were  paid  out  every  week  in 
munition-making  centres.  For  the 
first  time  in  their  lives,  many  of  the 
persons  receiving  high  wages  had 
money  to  spend  in  luxuries,  and  there 
was  a  great  demand  for  furs,  musical 
instruments,  jewelry,  and  similar  arti¬ 
cles.  Manufacturers  of  many  articles, 
therefore,  discovered  a  new  field  for 
adverti.sing,  and  found  no  difficulty  In 
disposing  of  their  products  in  muni¬ 
tions  towns,  using  the  newspapers  and 
bill-boards  to  tell  of  their  warea 
'  PKE8RRVINO  OOOD-WILU 

Many  firms  were  placed  under  direct 
control  by  the  Government,  which  took 
the  whole  of  their  output,  and  this  ma¬ 
terially  affected  the  advertising  situa¬ 
tion.  As  an  illustration  typical  of  a 
number  of  industries,  the  entire  pro- 
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duction  of  motor  cars  was  taken  at  the 
very  beginning  by  the  Government, 
leaving  no  supply  for  other  customers. 
Then  the  shortage  of  gasolene  caused 
the  complete  abolition  of  the  use  of 
automobiles  for  private  purposes.  Fac¬ 
ing  a  situation  in  which  they  had  no 
goods  to  advertise,  and  no  funds  to  pay 
for  advertising,  the  manufacturers 
pointed  out  to  the  Government  that 
the  good-will  of  their  industry  was 
menaced,  especially  since  the  market 
was  being  supplied  by  goods  from 
overseas. 

The  Government  recognized  the 
value  of  such  immaterial  things  as 
brands  and  trade-marks,  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  other  countries  and  so 
provided  for  a  limited  measure  of  ad- 
vei-tising  to  maintain  the  good-wiU  built 
up  by  the  manufacturers  against  the 
time  when  they  should  be  able  to  re¬ 
sume  normal  operations.  Domestic 
commodities  are  still  advertised,  but 
the  advertiseemnts  ai'e  confined,  for 
the  most  part,  to  explaining  the  use  to 
which  they  can  be  put  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  war. 

The  Government  itself  has  advertised 
extensively,  llrst  for  volunteers,  and 
then,  the  necessity  lor  this  having  been 
removed  by  conscription,  to  obtain  war 
loans  and  to  impress  upon  the  people 
the  necessity  for  conserving  food. 

SMALL  ADVERTISEMENTS  PAY. 

The  increased  use  of  shipping  by  the 
Government  brought  about  a  short¬ 
age  of  print  paper,  with  the  result  that 
the  increase  in  its  cost  forced  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals  to  higher 
pricea  Circulation  showed  an  abnor¬ 
mal  increase  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  but  afterwards  fell  oft,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absence  of  so  many  men 
at  the  front,  and  the  papers  are  now 
only  half  their  former  size.  This  has 
led  to  a  general  increase  in  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  and  a  reduction  of  the  space 
available  for  advertisers. 

Advertising  agents  say  that  this  has 
not  been  an  altogether  unfavorable  fea¬ 
ture,  since  greater  attention  is  paid  to 
the  preparation  of  copy  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  competitive  advertising  in 
large  space  has  permitted  of  excellent 
results  from  comparatively  small-space 
advertising. 

Digesting  the  discussion  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  speaking  of  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  disclosed  there,  American  Consul 
Harry  A,  McBride,  of  London,  says. 

“The  members  of  this  Association 
feel  that  the  Government  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  again  and  again  has  been 
advised  to  place  severe  restrictions  on 
advertising,  would  not  have  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  its  continuance  but  for  the 
fact  that,  taking  a  broad-minded  view 
of  the  situation,  it  recognized  that  it 
was  for  the  good  of  the  community 
that  advertising  should  be  continued, 
to  serve  a  dual  purpose  in  preserving 
good-will  and  conserving  man  power." 


Big  State  Delegation  for  Convention 
One  of  the  largest  State  delegations 
to  attend  the  coming  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs,  in  San  Francisco,  in 
July,  will  go  from  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  if  the  expectations  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  arrangements  in  the 
Northwest  materialize.  It  is  planned 
to  run  a  special  train  to  carry  the 
Washington  delegation  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Advertising  clubs  and  commer¬ 
cial  organizations  of  a  dozen  cities  in 
the  State,  induding  Seattle,  Spokane, 
Tacoma,  Bellingham,  Everett,  Walla 
Walla,  Taklma,  Aberdeen,  Olympia,  Ho- 
kuiam,  and  Wenatchee  have  been  en¬ 
listed  for  active  and  organized  partici¬ 
pation. 


How  Is  Your 
Imagination? 


You  yee  people  in  your  locality 
buying  and  know  the  looks  of 
them,  how  to  address  them, 
and  what  will  appeal  to  them. 

But  you  must  imagine  the  people  of 
fVest  Virginia.  Isn't  that  true. 

How  do  they  look  to  you.^ 

See  them  as  the  largest  percentage  of  born 
Americans;  and  95%  whites,  as  agriculturists 
chiefly. 

WcvSt  Virginia  is  65%  tillable  and  35%  improved. 
Agriculture  is  its  greatest  industry  and  the  value  of 
its  production  increaseil  over  threefold  in  1917  over 
1909.  In  addition,  it  ranks  third  in  the  value  of  its 
mineral  production. 

Easy  to  visit,  easy  to  sell,  and  cheap  to  advertise. 

Ask  the  papers. 


Circu- 

Bluefield  lation. 

Telegraph  ....(M)  4,224 

Charleston 

Leader . (M)  6,819 

Leader . (S)  7,351 

Mail . (E)  7,170 

Clarksburg 

Exponent  ....(M)  6,457 

Telegram . (E)  7,743 

Telegram . (S)  7,180 

Fairmont 

Times  . (M)  7,055 

West  Virginian (E)  4,893 

Grafton 

Sentinel . (E)  1,925 

Huntington 

Advertiser  ....  (E)  8,063 


Rate 

for 


.01428 

.0157 

.0157 

.02 

.015 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.0143 

.0107 

.02 


Circu- 

Huntington  lation. 

Herald-Dis¬ 
patch . (M)  9,450 

Herald-Dis¬ 
patch . (S)  10,500 

Martinsburg 

Journal . (E)  2,949 

Morgantown 

Post-Chronicle  (E)  1,300 

Moundsville 

Echo . (E)  2,246 

Journal . (E)  1,654 

Parkersburg 

News . (M)  4,450 

News . (S)  5,300 

Sentinel  . (E)  6,750 

Wheeling 

Intelligencer  ..(M)  13,200 

News . (E)  15,500 

News . (S)  18,500 


Rate 

for 

5.000 

tinea. 

.015 

.00893 
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I  TIPS  FOR  THK  AD 
i  MANAGER 


A.  Kan'i>las8,  7  day  Street.  Balti¬ 
more,  again  placing  orders  with  news- 
pajH-TS  in  selected  sections  for  Schloss 
Bro.s.  &  Co..  Schloss  clothing,  Baltimore 
and  New  York. 

VANi>ra«HooF  &  Co..  Marqmdte  Ituild- 
ing,  Chicago,  places  the  advertising  of 
the  Miller  Carburetor  Distributors,  Inc., 
23.'i8  Indiana  Avenue,  Chicago.  Same 
agency  places  the  adverti.sing  of  the 
Holland  I>emountable  Wheel  Co.,  Hol¬ 
land,  Mich. 

Lyoikjn  &  HanfoiU),  200  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  and  Itoche.ster,  N.  Y.,  again 
placing  orders  with  newspapers  in  .»*- 
lected  a<‘ctions  for  New  York  &  Ken¬ 
tucky  Co.,  Itoche.ster,  N.  Y. 

Morsk  Akvkrtisino  Agbncy,  35  Mil¬ 
waukee  Avenue,  W.  Detroit,  Mich., 
again  making  contracts  with  new.spa- 
IK'rs  for  Herpicide  Co.,  “,Newbro’s  Her- 
picide,”  Detroit. 

W.  A.  I’att<'rson  Co.,  1  Madison  .\ve- 
nue.  New  York,  placing  copy  with 
newspapers  in  .selected  .sections  for 
Franklin  Auto  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Frank  I’rksrrby  Co.,  456  Fourth 
.\venue.  New  York,  again  placing  or¬ 
ders  with  new.sp.apers  in  selected  sec¬ 
tions  for  Hendee  Manufacturing  Co., 
“Indian”  motorcycle,  Springtield,  Mass. 

llrTHRAffT  &  IlYAN,  404  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  will  place  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  American  School  of  Corre¬ 
spondence,  Drexel  and  58th  Streets. 
Chicago. 

Tub  Dauchy  Co.,  9  to  15  Murray 
Street,  New  York,  places  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  Allen  S.  Olm.sted.  manufacturer 
of  “Allen’s  Foot-Kase.”  U.sing  large 
space  in  daily  pai)ers  throughout  the 
country.  Same  agency  plaA'ing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  I'^oI■dine  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.’s  “Lustr-ite.” 

Coi.UN  Armstrono,  1457  Broadway, 
New  York,  places  the  adverti.sing  of 
the  Italy- America  Society,  165  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Will  confine  their  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  present  to  New  York 
city  newspapers. 

Barrows  &  Richardson,  Drexel  Build¬ 
ing.  Philadelphia,  place  the  advertising 
of  the  Alpha  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Eas¬ 
ton,  Pa. 

Wendbll  P.  Colton,  165  Broadway, 
New  York,  again  placing  orders  with 
some  Ea-stcrn  newspapers  for  Hudson 
River  Day  Line,  Desbros.ses  Street,  N. 
R.,  New  York. 

Dauchy  Co.,  9  Murray  Street,  New 
York,  placing  orders  with  weekly  edi¬ 
tions  of  newspapers  for  Harold  Somers, 
Daisy  Fly  Killer,  150  De  Kalb  Avenue. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A.  W.  Ellis  Oo.,  40  Central  Street, 
Boston,  places  the  advertising  of  the  W. 
A.  Varney  Co.,  Var-ne-sis,  25  Hamil¬ 
ton  Avenue,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Federal  ADVERnsiNO  Agency  handles 
the  “Piccadilly”  little  cigar  account  of 
the  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Ill  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  Reported  will 
.shortly  use  newspapers  in  New  Y'ork 
city  only. 

Hanff-Mbtzger,  95  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  handles  the  “Sweep  Capo- 
ral”  cigarette  account  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Co.,  Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York.  Wilt  place  orders  with  new.spa- 
pers  early  in  April  in  the  following 
States:  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Florida,  and  North  Carolina. 

Hanser  Agency,  Kinney  Building, 
Newark.  N.  J.,  places  the  advertising  of 
the  M.  Samuels  &.  Co.  “Newark  Shoes,” 
Baltimore,  .\gain  placing  orders  with 


newspapers  in  cities  where  they  have 
stores. 

SiiER.MAN  &  Bryan,  Inc.,  New  York, 
places  the  advertising  of  the,  Edwin 
Cigar  Co.,  2338  Third  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Wales  Advertising  Co.,  New  York, 
places  the  advertising  of  the  Metcher- 
Thompson  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  engi- 
ne<‘rs  and  contractors. 

W.  A.  I’atter.son  Co.,  New  York,  plac¬ 
es  the  advertising  of  the  Franklin  Auto 
Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Using  considerable 
daily  newspaper  space. 

ChiuRUB  Batten  Co.,  New  York,  places 
the  advertising  of  L.  Plant  &  Co.,  432 
East  23d  Street,  New  York,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  lighting  fixtures. 

F.  Wallis  Ar.mstrong  Co.,  Philadc'l- 
phia,  places  the  advertising  of  A.  Ruig 
&  I.«mgsdurf,  315  North  Seventh  Street, 
Philadelphia,  manufacturers  of  “Stephen 
(Jirard”  clgar.s.  Contemplating  the  use 
of  daily  papers. 

P.  F.  O’Keefe  Advertising  Agency, 
Boston,  places  the  advertising  of  W.  It. 
Phillips  &  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  engi¬ 
neers  and  contractors. 

Churciiill-Hai.l,  Inc.,  New  York, 
places  the  advertising  of  the  Westing- 
house-Ohurch-Kerr  Co.,  39  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  engineers  and  contractors. 


WARN  AGAINST  FAKK  ADS 


“.\dvertiiiing  Can't  Serve  Uncle  Sam  and 
Kaiser,  Too,”  Cautions  Bulletin. 

That  the  bulk  of  the  oil  stoi'k  adver¬ 
tising  which  is  now  appearing  in  news¬ 
papers  is  misleading  is  the  charges  in  a 
second  bulletin  of  a  series  which  the 
National  Vigilance  Committee  of  the 
A.ssoclated  Advertising  Clubs  has  just 
issued  to  leading  newspapers  of  the 
country. 

The  campaign  of  the  As.sociation  is 
liased  upon  the  lielicf  that  the  public’s 
money  is  more  safely,  as  well  as  more 
patriotically,  invested  in  Grvernment  se¬ 
curities  in  this  time  of  national  need, 
and  this  second  bulletin  cites  the  fact 
that  the  Association  has  had  assurance 
from  many  publications  that  they  have 
eliminated  advertisements  of  speculative 
securities. 

“Advertising  cannot  serve  Uncle  Sam 
and  the  Kai.scr”  is  the  heading  of  the 
bulletin. 


Describe.s  Vigilance  Comniitlee  Work 
spade  is  called  a  spade  in  “Pa¬ 
trolling  the  Avenues  of  Publicity,”  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  April  World’s  Work  by 
Merle  Sidener,  chairman  of  the  National 
Vigilance  Committee  of  the  As.sociated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  The 
article  deals  e.=peclally  with  the  work 
which  the  advertising  clubs  have  done 
to  stamp  out  fraudulent  stock  promo¬ 
tion  schemes.  Mr.  Sidener  makes  the 
point  that  mo.st  .such  schemes  soon 
wither  unless  they  can  have  the  sup¬ 
port  of  advertising,  and  he  speaks  in 
high  prai.se  of  the  cooperation  which  the 
Vigilance  Committee  has  had  from  im¬ 
portant  newspapers  of  the  country, 
which  refused  to  take  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  such  advertising  when 
informed  by  the  Committee  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  enterpri.se. 


New  Paper  for  Gilman  &  Niroll 
The  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun  is  now  be¬ 
ing  represented  in  the  Eastern  territory 
by  Gilman  &  Nlcoll,  World  Building, 
New  York.  The  Sun  publishes  the  only 
Sunday  paper  in  all  Canada. 


NEWSPAPER  AD  FIELD 


E.  Barr,  for  many  years  with  the 
foreign  adverti.sing  department  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Chronicle  Telegraph,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  bu.siness  depart¬ 
ments  of  these  new.spaper.s. 

Clifford  I.aughlin.  of  the  Httsburgh 
Gaz«*tte-Time.s  adverti.sing  department 
enlisted  last  week  in  the  Motor  Truck 
Divl.sion  of  the  Government  and  depart¬ 
ed  immediately  for  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Rolfe  Witnall,  formerly  with  the  Sa¬ 
lem  (Ore.)  Statesman,  is  now  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Kllensburg  (Wash.) 
Record. 

Frank  A.  Buhlert,  for  several  years 
advertising  manager  of  the  Butte  Miner, 
has  re.signed  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Northwestern  Motori.st,  Seattle. 


WITH  THE  AD  AGENCIES 


W.  G.  Watrous  has  been  appointed 
director  in  charge  of  inve.stigation. 
planning,  and  copy  of  the  Schilele  Ad¬ 
vertising  Company,  St.  Louis.  He  pi-e- 
viously  was  director  of  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

G.  Ellsworth  Harri.s,  jr.,  formerly 
with  the  Outlook  and  Cosmopolitan 
magazines,  but  for  the  past  year  with 
the  Dauchy  Co.,  New  York,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  .secretary  of  the  company. 

W.  T.  Mullally,  of  Maclay  &  Mullally, 
Inc.,  198  Broadway,  addressed  the 
Broad  Street  Improvement  Association, 
of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  at  their  annual  din¬ 
ner  Thur.sday.  Mr.  Mullally  spoke  on 
the  coming  Third  Liberty  I»an  cam¬ 
paign. 

Richard  F.  Ri'aume,  for  more  than 
thirty  years  with  the  George  M.  Sav¬ 
age  Advertising  Agency,  Detroit,  has 
severed  his  connection  with  that  concern 
to  engage  in  business  for  himself.  He 
will  conduct  a  general  advertising  agen¬ 
cy  in  the  Ford  Building,  Detroit.  Mr. 
Reaums  is  one  of  the  veteran  advertis¬ 
ing  men  of  Detroit. 


ADVERTISING  IN'  WAR  TIME 


Subject  Will  Be  Disrusseil  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Convention  of  Clubn. 

Llewellyn  E.  Pratt,  convention  secre¬ 
tary  for  th(!  .Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  and  chairman  of 
the  programme  committee  for  the  San 
Francisco  (’on  vent  ion  of  that  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  held  there  July  7 
to  11.  has  announced  that  an  import¬ 
ant  feature  of  the  programme  of  this 
convention  will  be  a  discussion  of  what 
the  attitude  of  busines  men  should  be 
toward  advertising  war  times.” 

“In  England,”  said  Mr.  Pratt,  “nu¬ 
merous  large  firms  which  are  not  even 
making  their  usual  products  because 
their  facilities  are  practically  all  de¬ 
manded  by  the  war  needs  of  the  nation, 
are  keeping  up  their  advertising  just 
the  same,  as  insurance  against  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  some  one  else  might  step 
in  and  dominate  their  market  if  they 
should  discontinue  advertising.’’ 


German  Paper  to  Print  in  English 
By  order  cf  the  County  Council  of 
Defence  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Journal, 
one  of  the  oldest  German  language 
newspapers  in  Illinois,  will  henceforth 
be  printed  in  English. 


T.  Y.  CRAFTS  RESIGNS 
FROM  N.  Y.  WORLD 


Has  Been  Atlverlising  Manager  for  25 

Years  - First  Joined  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  as  Assistant  Advertising 
Manager  in  1884. 

Thomas  Y.  Crafts,  adverti.sing  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  World,  has  re¬ 
.signed,  his  resignation  to  take  effect 
April  22.  Mr.  Crafts  has  been  with  the 
World  since  April  16,  1884,  and  leaves 
the  paper,  as  Don  Seitz  expressed  it,  “to 
the  everlasting  regret  of  us  all.” 

He  entered  the  service  of  the  World  as 
assistant  advertising  manager,  and  be¬ 
came  head  of  that  department  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  (juarter  of  a  Century  Club, 
which  is  composed  of  men  who  have 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  World  for  at 
least  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Crafts  says  he  has  no  plans  for 
the  future,  except  a  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  will  visit  California  and  go 
thence  north  as  far  as  Vancouver,  re¬ 
turning  to  New  York  through  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Rockies.  He  expects  to  be  gone 
about  three  months. 


F.  W.  Bridge,  well-known  newspaper 
correspondent,  who  represented  both 
liondon  and  American  papers  In  the 
Boer  War  in  South  Africa,  and  for 
many  years  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Record-Herald,  died  in  Wichita 
Fall.s,  Tex.,  March  28,  of  a  complica¬ 
tion  of  diseases. 


Advertising  Agents 


COLLIN  ARMSTRONG,  INC, 
Advertising  and  Sales  Service, 
1457  Broadway,  New  York. 


FRANK,  ALBERT  A  CO., 
26-28  Beaver  St,  New  York. 
Tel.  Broad  3831. 


HOWLAND,  H.  8.,  ADV. 
AGENCY,  INC, 

20  Broad  St,  New  York. 
TeL  Rector  2573 


JOSEPH  A.  KLEIN 
Publishers  Representative 
Specializing  in  Financial  Advertising 
Exclusively 

Forty-two  Broadway,  New  York 


Publishers’  Representative 


CONE,  LORENZEN  ft  WOOD- 
MAN, 

Brunswick  BI^.,  N.  Y.;  Advtg. 
Bldg,  Chic.;  Gumbel  Bldg.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City. 


O’FLAHERTY’S  NEW  YORK 
SUBURBAN  LIST 
225  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
Tel.  Bryant  6875 


New  Orleans  States 

Member  Andll  Bnrws  of  CImlatioai. 
Sworn  Net  Paid  Clrcalntloa  for  S 
Months  Ending  Oct.  1,  191T 

38,412  Daily 

We  gueimntee  the  Urgeet  wMte  beoM 
dellrered  eTentnf  clreaUtlea  la  the  trade 
territory  of  New  Orleaae. 

To  reach  a  Urge  majority  of  the  trade 
proapeeta  la  the  local  territory  tho  Stateo 
Is  tbo  logical  and  acoaomie  aiadiaai. 

Circulation  date  aaat  oa  roqaoat. 

The  8.  C.  BECKWITH  iPHCIAl, 
AGHNOY 

Sole  Foreign  BepraaentatiTan 
New  Yark  Chicago  St.  Laals 
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R4ILR0AD  AND  RESORT 
ADS  DROP  OFF 

Newspapers  Soon  Feel  Effect  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  Recent  Order  Curtailiiif; 
Advertising  of  all  Lines  Run¬ 
ning  West  from  Chicago. 


The  effect  of  the  order  issued  by  the 
Oovernment  curtailing  raiiroad  adver- 
ti.sing  upon  aii  the  iincs  running  west 
from  Chicago  is  already  being  felt  by 
Chicago  newspapers,  according  to  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  various  foreign  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  and  resort  bu¬ 
reaus  conducted  by  the  publications. 
Aithough  in  every  case,  these  men  are 
positive  in  their  approval  of  the  plan 
from  a  patriotic  standpoint,  they  feel 
the  order  will  in  some  ways  be  made 
less  drastic  in  the  near  future. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  order  issued 
March  27  from  the  office  of  Regional 
Director  R.  H.  Aishton,  these  lines  must 
di.scontlnue  the  exploitation  of  train  ser¬ 
vice,  pleasure  or  health  resort.s,  and 
the  like,  until  further  notice. 

What  this  will  mean  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers  that  have  carried  a  vast  amount 
of  “See  America  First”  advertising  since 
the  war  began  and  stopped  the  tourists 
from  going  abroad,  is  obvious.  As  a 
concrete  example,  here  is  the  lineage  of 
the  railroad,  resort,  and  hotel  advertis¬ 
ing  placed  in  Clilcago  new.spapers  dur¬ 
ing  1917. 


Resorts  & 


Name  of  pn[)er. 

R.  R.  Adv. 

llotel8 

'rribuno  . 

...  187,505 

240,025 

Herald  . 

...  191,111 

112,239 

Examiner  . 

...  104,099 

32,920 

Dally  Newa  . 

...  129,9.72 

05,508 

Evening  Post  . 

...  170,700 

42,078 

Evening  American  . . 

...  11.7,344 

11,139 

Journal  . 

.  . .  151,070 

40.900 

Some  of  these  papers  are  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  hotels  and  resort.s  will  come 
forw’ard  with  a  large  amount  of  lineage 
during  the  coming  season  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  railroada 

Largo  new.spapers,  conducting  travel 
burofius  will  be  hit  by  the  further  or¬ 
der  that  limits  all  railway  folders  to 
contain  only  informative  matter  and  no 
advertising  of  luxurious  trains,  claims 
for  superior  service,  or  extraneous  copy 
of  any  kind. 

The  other  points  laid  down  in  the  or¬ 
der  are  as  follows: 

A  discontinuance  of  ail  forms  of  ad- 
vertt.sing,  such  as  maps,  calendars,  pic¬ 
tures,  etc. 

The  confinement  of  all  newspaper  and 
other  advertising  to  the  giving  of  only 
necessary  information  to  the  public. 

The  standardization  of  all  time-table 
folders  and  the  limitation  of  their  dis¬ 
tribution  to  avoid  waste. 


BECKWITHS  ADDS  TO  STAFF 


T.  W.  Davis  and  E.  M.  Rosher  Join  So¬ 
liciting  Force  in  Chicago. 

The  S.  C.  Bethwith  Special  Agency 
has  added  Thomas  W.  Davis  and  E. 
M.  Rosher  to  its  soliciting  force  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Mr.  Davis  has  been  connected  with 
Farm  Engineering,  Better  Farming,  and 
Hearst’s  American  Weekly  Magazine. 
Mr.  Rosher  w'as  with  the  Crltchfieid 
Agency’s  space  buying  department,  un¬ 
der  H.  B.  I^Quatt. 


George  W.  Hili.8,  founder  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Evening  Post  and 
the  Bridgeport  Telegram,  died  March 
27  at  Buena  Vista,  Fla.,  from  heart  fail¬ 
ure  following  an  acute  attack  of  indi¬ 
gestion.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hills  went  South 
for  the  winter.  Mr.  Hills’s  health  had 
not  been  the  best  for  several  years. 
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AD  FIELD  PERSONALS 


G.  B.  SiiAiu’E,  adverti.sing  manager  of 
the  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Advertising  Club, 
addressed  the  Cleveland  Adverti.sing 
Club  yesterday  on  the  subject,  “What 
Advertising  Says.” 

Wm.  S.  Ukathwohl,  formerly  with 
the  G.  Logan  Payne  Co.,  is  now  with 
the  S.  C.  Thels  Co.,  with  otiices  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Minneapolis. 
This  firm  is  the  latest  among  special 
representatives  to  enter  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  field.  Mr.  Grathwohl  will  have 
charge  of  the  Chicago  office,  and  Mr. 
Theis  will  be  in  New  York.  The  news¬ 
papers  represented  include  principally 
dailies  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakota.s. 

Aimiuu  Booth,  who  has  for  the  pa.st 
five  years  been  in  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Beech-Nut  I’acking  Com¬ 
pany,  has  just  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  department  of  publicity  and  sates 
promotion. 

CANADA  MAY  APPOINT 
AD  MANAGER 


Government  Considering  Proposal  to 

Name  Expert  as  Director  of  Nation’s 
Advertising  —  Dominion  Now 
Advertising  Extensively. 

{Special  to  Tub  Euitob  and  Pdblisbeb.) 

Ottawa,  April  3. — The  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  considering  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  advertising  manager. 

He  would  take  charge  of  all  Domin¬ 
ion  Government  advertising.  He  would 
have  the  usual  duties  of  an  advcHi.sing 
manager. 

At  present  the  Dominion  is  adverds- 
ing  its  spring  food  production  cam¬ 
paign  and  is  calling  for  the  enlistment 
of  boys  under  military  age  for  farm 
labor.  There  is  also  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  explaining  the  Government's  new 
income  taxation  measure. 

The  Canada  Food  Board,  through  itJ 
Conservation  PubUdlty  Section,  of 
which  P.  W.  Stewart,  Montreal,  is 
Chairman,  has  organized  a  Dominion- 
wide  plan  by  which  retail  advertisers 
from  day  to  day,  in  connection  with 
their  regular  advertising  will  empha¬ 
size  the  need  of  con.servation  and  in¬ 
creased  production.  Committees  of  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  have  been  named  in 
nearly  every  Canadian  city. 


No  Provision  for  Bond  Advertising 
Washingto.v,  April  2. — ^The  Third  Lib¬ 
erty  Loan  Bond  bill,  calling  for  three 
billions  of  bonds,  carries  a  provision 
that  one-twentieth  of  one  per  cent,  shall 
be  used  for  the  expenses  in  floating  the 
loan.  Part  of  this  may  be  spent  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  but  no  direct  provision  is  made 
for  the  expenditure  for  advertising  other 
than  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Trea.sury. 


WEDDING  BELLS 
Clifford  Harrison,  recently  with  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  and  now  sport¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Seattle  Times,  and 
Miss  Harriet  Hewlett  were  married  on 
March  4.  Mrs.  Harrison  was  a  resident 
of  Mar.shall,  Mich. 

Miss  Halliday  McCord,  telephone  oper¬ 
ator  at  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  and 
Duncan  Cassidy,  a  reporter,  were  mar¬ 
ried  at  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  on  March  13. 


Delaware,  with  three  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  has  the  smallest  number  of  dailies 
of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Wyoming 
has  five  dallies. 


The  Following  Newspapers  are  Members  of 

THE  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF 
CIRCULATIONS 

And  grant  the  right  to  the  organization  to  examine,  through  qualified 
auditors  or  independent  auditing  concerns,  who  are  certified  public 
accountants,  any  and  all  bills,  news-agents’  and  dealers’  reports,  papers 
and  other  records  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control  necessary  to 
show  the  quantity  of  circulation,  the  sources  from  which  it  is  secured, 
and  where  it  is  distributed. 


Birmingham  .  NEWS 

Average  circulation  (or  Feb.,  1918,  Dally 
44,600;  Sunday,  00,073.  Printed  2,860,884 
lines  more  adrertlsing  than  Its  nearest  com- 
petltor  in  1917. 

C  AI.IFORNIA 

Los  Angeles  . EXAMINER 

A.  B.  C.  Audit  reporta  show  largest  Morning 
and  Sunday  circulation.  Greatest  Home 
Delivery. 


San  Jose  . MERCURY-HERALD 

Post  UtBce  Statement . 11,434 

Member  of  A.  B.  O. 

GKOKGIA 

Atlanta  . JOURNAL 

Clr.,  Dally.  05,687;  Sunday,  67,870. 

IM.INOIN 

Joliet  (Circulation  10,190)  UERALD-NEWS 
IOWA 

Des  Moines . SUOCESSFUL  FARMING 

More  than  800,000  circulation  guaranteed 
and  proven  or  no  pay.  Member  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 

I.OLI.SIANA 

New  Orleans  . TIMES-PICAYUNE 

.MIClIICi.VX 

Jackson. ..  (No  Monday  Issue) ..  .PATRIOT 
Last  Gov.  Statement — Dally,  11,0.S2;  Sun¬ 
day,  12,001.  Member  A.  B.  O,  and  A.  N. 
P.  A.  Flat  Rates — One  Ume  ads.  06  cents 
Inch;  yearly  contracts,  80  cents  inch;  po¬ 
sition  20%  extra. 

.M  INNE.SOT \ 

Minneapolis  .  TRIBUNE 

Morning  and  Evening. 

MONTANA 

Btutte  .  MINER 

Average  dally,  13,781 ;  Sunday,  22,343,  for 
6  months  ending  April  1,  1917. 


MISSOIRI 

St.  Louis . POST-DISPATCH 

Daily  Evening  and  Sunday  Morning. 

Is  the  only  newspaper  In  Its  territory  with 
the  beautiful  Rotogravure  Picture  Section. 
The  POST-DISPATCH  sells  more  paper  In 
St.  Louis  and  suburbs  every  day  In  the 
year  than  there  are  homes  In  the  city. 
Circulation  (or  entire  year,  1917: 

Sunday  average  . 361,263 

Dally  and  Sunday . 194,098 

NBW  .IBItSEY' 

Elizabeth  .  JOURNAL 

Paterson .  PRESS-CHRONICLE 

PlalnOeld  .  COURIER-NEWS 

NF.W  YORK 

Bulfalo . COURIER  A  ENQUIRER 

.New  York  City..  .IL  PROORESSO  ITAIX)- 
AMBRICANO. 

New  York  City . DAY 

The  National  Jewish  Dally  that  no  general 
advertiser  should  overlook. 

OHIO 

Youugstown  .  VINDICATOR 

I'KNNSYI.VANIA 

Erie . TIMES 

Wilkes-Barre  .  TIMES-LEADER 

TKNNESSEE 

Nashville  .  BANNER 

TKXAS 

Houston  .  CHRONICLE 

The  Chronicle  guarantees  a  circulation  of 
42,000  dally  and  51,000  Sunday. 

I'TAII 

Salt  Lake  City _ HERALD-REPUBLICAN 

Y IKGINIA 

Harrisonburg . DAILY  NEWS-RECORD 

lairgest  circulation  of  any  dally  paper  In  the 
famous  valley  of  Virginia. 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle  . POST-INTELLIGENCER 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  publishers  guarantee  circulation 
and  willingly  grant  any  advertiser  the  privilege 
of  a  careful  and  exhaustive  Investigation : 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago  .  SKANDINAVEN 

KENTUCKY 

Imilsvllle,  Ky.. MASONIC  HOME  JOURNAL 
(Semi-Monthly,  32  to  64  pages.)  Guarsnteed 
largest  circulation  of  any  Masonic  publica¬ 
tion  In  the  world.  In  excess  of  90,000  copies 
monthly. 


GEORGIA 

Athens  .  BANNER 

A  gilt-edge  subscription— not  a  mere  circular 
tion  claim. 

NEIIIl  ASKA 

Lincoln. . .  (Clr.  128,384) . .  .FREIE  PRESSE 
NEW  YORK 

New  york...BOEIXETTINO  DELLA  SERA 
PENNSY  LVANIA 

Johnstown . DAILY  DEMOCRAT 


R.J.BIDWELCO. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  of 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE 

of  the 

Editor  and  Publisher 

742  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ADVERTISERS  MUST  STUDY  MAPS 
OF  MAJOR  AMERICAN  MARKETS 

Riit-Travelers  Should  Awaken  to  Merchandising  Problems  of 
New  Era — Facts,  Not  Guess  Work,  to  Determine 
Nature  of  Selling  Campaigns 

By  Chalmers  L.  Panooast. 

The  most  important  war  maps  in  America  to-day  are  the  sectional  mar¬ 
ket  merchandising:  ma(>s  which  have  been  ignored  so  persistently  by  many 
national  advertiwrs.  And  the  most  necessary  trench  work  in  the  business 
world  is  to  dig  into  these  markets  for  facts. 

We  pride  ours<dves  on  knowing  a  great  deal  about  the  war  maps  in  Europe. 
We  have  them  spotted  and  dotted,  predicting  what  will  happen  to  them  when  the 
war  map  .scrambling  is  over.  We  know  what  our  policy  is  when  it  comes  to 
changing  the  map  of  Europe. 

Most  Important  Map  of  All 


We  know  maps  to-day  better  than 
ever  Isdorr; — except  one — the  market 
map  of  the  United  Stat.-is. 

How  well  are  you  i>ostc-d  on  the  major 
!tnd  minor  marketing  centres  of  the 
United  States? 

Manufacturers  who  have  .stuck  to  the 
same  old  pl.'in  of  advertising  and  .sell¬ 
ing,  year  after  year,  are  b(>ginning  to 
x.onder  whether  they  have  Usm  getting 
their  money’s  worth. 

Perhaps,  through  a  p^^licy  of  refus¬ 
ing  to  t'onsider  inten.sive  methods  of 
.selling,  they  have  been  overlooking 
some  of  the  secrets  wMch  an  analysis 
of  these  markets  might  reveal. 

They  are  right.  Many  rut-travellers 
have  overlooked  a  lot  of  good  informa¬ 
tion.  In  looking  only  tit  the  mountain 
l>eaks  of  nationti  distribution  they  have 
neglected  to  see  the  v.slleys  of  quick 
and  easy  sales. 

They  may  have  a  vague  idea  of  popu¬ 
lations,  the  general  commercial  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  country:  a  smattering 
knowledge  of  its  resources,  etc.,  but  the 
jjuestion  is:  Have  they  tapped  the 
.srteries  of  facts  and  figures  which  re¬ 
move  guesswork? 

Advertisers  who  have  been  content  to 
shoot  their  appropriation  wildly,  let¬ 
ting  the  chips  fall  where  they  might, 
are  beginning  to  look  at  the  map  of  the 
United  States  more  .serlou.sly,  with  a 
display  of  real  interest  in  market  data, 
in  solid  fact:i  and  sound  figures. 

Beautiful  theories  will  not  stand  the 
acid  test  in  fac-e  of  the  radical  mer¬ 
chandising  changes  being  brought  about 
by  the  big  war.  Market  theories,  ad¬ 
vertising  theories,  even  .selling  theories, 
are  to-day  like  stray,  defenceless  ships: 
and  facts  are  mercilc.ss  submarines  com¬ 
ing  from  beneath  the  surface  unex- 
rectedly,  and  putting  the  frail  theories 
quickly  out  of  business.  One  torpedo 
of  facts  will  blow  up  a  whole  fleet  of 
theories. 

Also  many  advertising  agencies  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  there  are  some 
mighty  interesting  facts  beneath  the 
surface.  They  are  realizing  that  the 
deeper  they  dig  into  the  big  market 
centres,  the  more  orders  will  lie  re¬ 
vealed  for  their  client  Sl 

The  old  practice  of  hitting  the  high 
.•■pots  and  skipping  over  the  surface  has 
made  fair  successe.^.,  but  sinking  the 
claws  of  investigation  deeply  into  a 
market  before  hurling  an  appropriation 
broadcast  makes  a  lot  of  difference  in 
resulta 

An  advertising  caniiiaign  thrown  into 
a  market  that  has  lieen  properly  pre¬ 
pared  will  make  the  kind  of  a  succeas 
worth  talking  about. 

A  PKRIOII  or  RBCXINSTC.UmON  AHEAD. 

Facts — pre.sent-day  market  facts — 
ore  eye-openera  That’s  why  there  is 


going  to  be  a  Klondike  rush  for  facts. 

We  are  facing  a  period  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  .a  time  of  deeper  study,  more  alert¬ 
ness  as  to  methods,  and  a  more  deter¬ 
mined  de.sire  to  get  out  of  a  market  all 
lh;it  it  offers. 

Ask  any  business  man  who  has  been 
carefully  observing  the  trend  of  ad- 
•.  eiti.sing  activity,  and  he  will  tell  you 
he  has  .sc-en  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall. 

That  handwriting  spells  out  in  a  mas¬ 
terful,  forceful  way,  these  words:  ANA¬ 
LYZE  —  ANALYZE  —  and  ANALYZE 
STILL  FURTHER. 

This  desire  for  analysis  indicates  there 
is  an  awakening  on  the  {Art  of  many 
large  advertisers  to  look  into  markets 
more  thoroughly  and  find  out  what  they 
are  about.  They  want  to  know  the 
Why-of-this  and  the  Wherefore-of-that. 
Fellows  from  Missouri  an  springing  up 
everywhere.  And  these  men  of  Mis¬ 
sourian  minds,  with  an  uncanny  desire 
to  look  facts  in  the  face,  are  disturbing 
the  methods  that  were  based  on  theory. 

And  why  has  this  come  about?  Sim¬ 
ply  because  theory  blows  up  when  the 
winds  of  commerce  change.  There  is  no 
business  prophet  wise  enough  to  predict 
ju.st  what  is  in  store  for  business  follow¬ 
ing  the  war.  Theories  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  advertising  and  selling  offer 
no  security  against  mistakes  or  losses. 

But  figures  don’t  lie.  In  facts  and 
figures  there  is  at  least  some  foundation 
on  which  to  base  rules  lo  follow.  “Get 
the  facts — play  safe” — is  the  best  advice 
that  is  being  handed  out  these  days.  The 
advertiser  is  saying:  “If  we  have  been 
in  a  rut — facts  will  shoxv  us  the  safe 
way  out." 

Trench  warfare — digging  for  a  sub- 
.stantial  footing — seems  to  be  as  valua¬ 
ble  in  business  as  on  the  other  side. 
Business  warfare  to-day — business  pro¬ 
tection  to-day — is  a  matter  of  digging. 
And  it  is  about  time  that  the  wealth  of 
market  facts,  and  figures,  and  the  vast 
quantity  of  information  so  long  sub¬ 
merged  under  fanciful  theories  should 
be  recognized  as  a  safi  pathway  to 
profitable  business. 

“Conservation  of  Publicity  Ammuni¬ 
tion”  should  be  as  much  of  an  impera¬ 
tive  Governmental  order  as  is  the  or¬ 
der  "Conservation  of  Food."  It  simply 
means,  use  food  more  intelligently — use 
it  in  a  way  that  will  help  win  the  war. 

TESTS  BASED  ON  PACTS. 

Conservation  of  Advertising  Appro¬ 
priations  simply  means:  Use  Advertising 
Funds  to  produce  Maximum  Results.  If 
you  are  going  to  run  a  test  campaign, 
make  a  test  based  on  facts,  not  theories. 
Theoretical  advertising  is  always  experi¬ 
mental  and  costly.  All  other  conserva¬ 
tion  campaigns  are  worthless  unless 
con.servation  has  its  beginning  with  the 


fundamental  elements  of  commerce  — 
which  are  advertising  and  selling. 

To-morrow  presents  an  opportunity  to 
the  advertiser  with  a  determination  to 
work  with  facts — it  presents  failure  to 
the  advertiser  who  ignores  them.  The 
man  who  closes  his  eyes  and  sneers  is 
going  to  have  to  dig  sooner  or  later — 
and  he’ll  dig  longer  and  harder  than  the 
fellow  who  is  opening  his  eyes  now.  The 
trouble  is,  it  is  likely  to  be  later,  and 
that  means  it  will  be  too  late  to  do  the 
constructive  work  now  necessary. 

For  the  man  who  really  wants  to 
know  about  the  Merchandising  Markets 
of  the  United  States,  here  is  the  proper 
method  of  study  for  the  purpose  of  get¬ 
ting  right  down  to  rock  bottom. 

SEEKING  MAJOR  NATIONAL  MARKETS. 

First  make  your  investigation  along 
these  lines: 

(I.)  Where  are  these  markets? 

(2.)  What  is  their  area  and  popula¬ 
tion? 


(3.)  How  is  their  “Buying  Power"  de¬ 
termined? 

(4.)  How  are  they  analyzed? 

The  first  question — “Where  are  these 
different  market  centres?” — Is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  the  advertiser  seeking  na¬ 
tional  Major  Markets.  They  may  be 
considered  as  a  basis  of  getting  a  firm 
foothold  into  the  really  big  metropolitan 
centres,  and  also  to  be  used  as  a  ground¬ 
work  for  future  expansion  into  adjacent 
.smaller  markets.  (See  table  next  page.) 

While  area  and  population  are  im¬ 
portant  to  keep  in  mind,  yet  they  are 
only  one  factor  of  a  complete  analysds. 

’These  eight  marketing  centres  con- 
.stitute  the  major  markets  of  America. 
There  are  various  divisions  of  these 
markets,  but  the  smaller  centres  may 
be  considered  in  connection  to  their 
nearest  major  markets. 

Before  going  into  the  analysis  of  area 
and  population,  there  is  one  factor  that 
must  be  considered  first.  It  is: 

“What  Is  the  ’Buying  Power’  or  ‘Re- 


The 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Is  Read  By  the  Men  Who 
Buy  Advertising  Space  In  the 
Newspapers  of  the  Country 

YOU  KNOW  that  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
NATIONAL  ADVERTISER  to  market  his 
product  adequately  in  your  field  without  adver¬ 
tising  it  in  your  paper.  YOU  KNOW  that  he 
cannot  influence  your  readers  unless  he  does  so 
THROUGH  YOUR  COLUMNS. 

If  the  NATIONAL  ADVERTISER  should 
assure  you  that  he  could  sell  his  product  to  your 
readers  quite  as  well  through  circularizing  them 
as  through  advertising  to  them  through  your  col¬ 
umns  you  would  try  to  convince  him  of  his  mis¬ 
take— for  IT  WOULD  BE  A  MISTAKE. 

But  he  will  not  be  greatly  influenced  by  your 
arguments  in  favor  of  REAL  ADVERTISING 
if  you  try  to  get  them  to  him  through  circulars — 
or  through  any  other  means  than  by  the  use  of 
REAL  ADVERTISING. 

The  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  is  the 
medium  through  which  to  ADVERTISE  TO 
THE  BUYER  OF  ADVERTISING.  He  reads 
it.  He  is  influenced  by  its  advertising  in  just  the 
same  way  that  your  readers  would  be  influenced 
by  HIS  ADVERTISING.  Hence  your  appeal 
FOR  ADVERTISING  should  be  made 
THROUGH  ADVERTISING. 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

—  The  Newspaper  Advocate  — 

1117  World  Building;  New  York  ('.ity 
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8r>onsivcncss  to  Advertising’  of  a  ter¬ 
ritory  or  market?” 

The  “buying  power"  of  a  market  is 
based  on  values. 

In  the  United  States  values  are  first 
(considered  by  an  ;inalysis  of  the  four 
leading  industries  of  all  marketing  cen¬ 
tres. 

U«tlo  of 
iiii|>ort;iiir<'. 


(I.)  MMiiiiriiotiiriiie  .  I'HI 

(2.)  A«rl<'iiltiiro  .  4.'> 

(2.)  Htock  nilsInE  .  L*.') 

(4.)  VllllitlE  .  10 


The.sc  industries  are  arranged  here  in 
(he  order  of  their  importance,  the  fig¬ 
ures  following  indicating  the  ratio  or 
percentage  of  their  value  in  connection 
with  other  market  fact.s. 

The  very  first  step  In  the  analy.sis  of 
a  certain  market  is  to  haso  ail  ealeula- 
lions  of  wealth  or  value  on  the  indus¬ 
tries  just  named  and  in  the  order  of 
their  percentage  value. 

ANALYSIS  or  BUTINQ  POWER. 

The  buying  power  cf  a  market  is 
further  determined  by  an  analysis  of 
the  manufacturing  Industry  as  follows; 
(1.)  ^'limber  of  manufactiirinK  OKtcib'lshmciitB. 
12.)  Capital  Invoslert. 

(.I.)  iNiimlsT  of  (Hiployeea. 

(4.)  .Amount  paid  annually  in  vraK'-a. 

(5.)  Value  of  flnialicd  prodwts. 

Prom  these  five  Important  divisions 
facts  and  figures  can  be  complied  about 
i  ny  market  to  fill  pago.s,  but  they  are 
vitally  important  if  you  are  attempting 
to  get  real  facts  on  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  market. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  Industry  of 
agriculture,  which  is  unalysscd  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


(1.)  iLaiml  yaliiea. 

(2.)  I’ercantaKe  of  farm  aci'eaK*'. 

(3.)  Total  aerpaae  of  farm  lamlit. 

(4.)  Value  of  oropa  (annually.) 

(5.)  iNumtier  of  lire  atork  on  farnw  ami  ralue. 

If  mining  ranks  above  manufacturing 
f  nd  agriculture,  it  should  be  analyzed 
on  this  basis: 

(1.)  (Mlm.‘ral  re>ioiirci‘s. 

(2.)  VttUie  of  annual  outfnit  of  niiiK^rula. 

(3.)  KiiK]  of  fiiiiiorakt. 

In  some  markets  it  is  ne<x;ssary  to  in¬ 
clude  lumbering,  fishing,  and  other  in- 
du.stries  which  have  any  Ixtaring  on  a 
market's  value  to  adverliscrs. 

The  commercial  value  of  a  market 
should  not  be  con.siilered  of  greater  Im- 
inrtancc  than  the  area  or  population 
of  a  market,  liccause,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  area,  population,  and  industrial 
value  should  go  hand  in  hand.  All 
inu.st  be  complete  in  detail  to  make 
i.n  .analysis  pos.sess  accuracy  for  esti¬ 
mating  purcha-sing  power  and  rospion- 
siveness  to  advertising. 

These  instruction.^  for  beginning  the 
analysis  of  a  market  are  given  in  skele¬ 
ton  outline  in  order  that  you  may  clear¬ 
ly  understand  the  value  of  market  faerts 
and  figures  in  forming  a  basis  for  a 
complete  Investigation. 

I  realize  that  figures  are  cold,  and 
that  facts  are  never  as  attractive  as 
flowery  theory,  .and  yet  there  is  a  cer- 
iain  fascination  in  cold  faerts  and  un¬ 
adorned  figures  if  applied  to  the  most 
interesting  American  ccmmercial  ac¬ 
tivity — merchandising. 


{In  anothrr  paper  ^^r  Paneonst  tcill 
(Icxcribe  the  next  step  in  dipping  be¬ 
neath  the  surface  of  indindual  mar¬ 
kets — Ed.) 


MAJOR  MARKETS  OF  UNITED  STATES. 

These  markets  are  not  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  strength  or  value,  but 
are  given  merely  for  the  purpose  of  describing  the  various  major  markets. 

1916 


Market 

(1)  Western  Market  .  10 

(2)  Southern  Market  . 10 

(3)  Southwestern  Market  .  4 

(4)  Greater  Chicago  Market  .  6 

(5)  North  Central  States  .  6 

(6)  Pennsylvania  and  South . 

Atlantic  States  .  5 

(7)  New  York  Metropolitan  .  2 

(8)  New  England  States  .  6 


Total  for  United  States 


SMALLER  PAPER  MEANS 
LESS  WAR-TIME  SERVICE 

(Conelude.d  from  page  5) 
critics  of  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers 
by  giving  them  some  statistics,  which  it 
is  believed  are  now  presented  for  the 
fir.st  time. 

The  measurement  of  a  current  week¬ 
day  i.ssue  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  virtually  50  per  (»nt. 
of  its  contents,  other  than  adverti.sing, 
is  devoted  to  matter  concerning  tlie  war. 

HOW  WAR  FEATrRE.S  PREDOMINATE. 

The  measurement  of  a  current  issue 
of  the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune— a  type 
of  tho.Me  voluminous  Sunday  papers  con¬ 
cerning  which  .so  much  critici.sm  has 
l>een  uttered — reveals  the  following  per¬ 
centages  of  war  material  in  its  feature 
sections  alone,  entirely  exclu.oive  of  the 
news  .sections  in  which  the  proportion 
of  war  material  is  practically  the  .same 
as  for  the  I.ssue  of  the  dally  paper  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph; 
Eiction  .section  ....  814%  war  material 

Rotogravure  .  87*4%  “  “ 

Woman’s  .  34  %  ’’  " 

Part  7  .  45  %  " 

F’nrt  6  .  e.'l  %  “ 

The  only  feature  section  not  con¬ 
tributing  to  war  material  is  the  comic 
section,  the  value  of  which  as  a  circula¬ 
tion  maker,  to  promote  the  sale  of  the 


U.  S.  Census 

Bureau  E.st. 

\rca 

Population 

Colored 

State.s 

8,100,812 

49,024 

20,650,845 

7,056,818 

** 

8,781,653 

1,272,180 

22,032,700 

315,809 

” 

10,113,181 

227,689 

-- 

11,815,311 

615,969 

** 

12,995,423 

223,951 

” 

7,112,069 

66,306 

101,601,994 

newspaiwr  and  con.sequently  .secure  a 
wider  reading  of  tho.se  .sections  contain¬ 
ing  war  material,  is  too  well  known  to 
newspaper  makers  to  require  further 
<  ornment. 

As  even  the  layman  knows,  it  is  only 
the  advertising  in  new.spapers.  as  well 
as  in  most  other  publications,  that 
makes  their  existence  pos.sihle.  The 
more  adverti.sing,  the  greater  revenue. 
The  greater  revenue,  the  more  available 
funds  for  the  procuring  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  news  and  feature  matter  of  still 
higher  quality.  With  the  proportions  of 
.such  matter  devoted  to  war  propaganda 
as  outlined  alK)ve.  the  public  service 
of  advertising  it.self  is  apparent.  T^n- 
like  many  other  Indu.stries,  the  news¬ 
paper  hu.sine.ss  has  not  tieen  helped  by 
the  war.  On  the  contrary,  in  addition  to 
heavy  increases  in  every  class  of  raw 
material,  in  the  face  of  a  continual 
pre.ssurc  for  increased  wages,  newspapers 
now  find  themselves  confronted  with  a 
decreased  volume  of  advertising.  Any 
governmental  restrictions  tending  to¬ 
ward  the  limitation  of  sire  of  newspap¬ 
ers  or  the  curtailment  of  their  raw  ma¬ 
terial  would  make  it  Increa.singly  diffi¬ 
cult  for  their  publishers  to  pay  the 
living  wage  demanded  of  them  by  their 
employees. 

In  spite  of  the  experience  of  Canada 
and  Great  Rrltain.  our  own  Government 
has  not  yet  come  to  see  the  dignity  and 


value  of  paid  advertising  space  in  news¬ 
papers  for  the  better  carrying  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  messages  to  the  people.  This 
greater  opportunity,  not  yet  recognized 
lies  in  the  certainty  of  a  readier  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  direct  mes-sage  conveyed  in 
an  advertisement  over  the  signature  of 
a  Government  department  head,  in 
place  of  a  news  story  in  which  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  tells  his  editor  what  the 
same  department  head  said  to  him. 

RICID  ECONOMY  ESSENTIAL. 

There  can  lie  no  <iue.stion  but  that 
rigid  economy  should  lie  expected  of 
new.spapers  in  the  use  of  news  print 
paper.  Wasteful  methods  of  former 
years  should  be  di.searded  and  in  place 
of  them,  the  economies  suggested  and 
recommended  hy  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Ihibli.shers  Association  should  be 
adopted.  Newspapers  still  selling  at  re¬ 
tail  for  one  (T'nt  are  not  contributing 
to  the  conservation  of  nows  print  as 
they  should.  Before  many  more  months 
have  passed  the  impropriety  of  the 
penny  price  will  have  dawned  upon 
those  publishers  who  .still  cling  to  it. 

But,  for  the  reasons  given  in  this 
article,  there  should  he  no  governmen¬ 
tal  action  toward  the  limitation  of  size 
of  newspaper.s,  at  lea-st  until  such  a 
course  is  obviou.sly  a  necessity  in  win¬ 
ning  the  war.  There  could  be  no  great¬ 
er  mistake  for  Government  officials  to 
make  than  to  curtail  the  war  time 
service  of  daily  newspapers,  who.se  ef¬ 


forts  toward  the  creation  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  public  moral  arc  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  apparent. 

It  .seems  especially  unfortunate  that, 
in  the  face  of  the  heavy  burdens  under 
which  daily  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  are  now  struggling  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  publish  and  circulate  Inspiration 
toward  jhe  will  to  win,  the  additional 
burden  of  Increased  postal  rates  should 
l>e  added.  The  additional  .source  of 
revenue  to  the  Government  from  the  im¬ 
position  of  the  new  and  heavily  increas¬ 
ed  postal  rates  would  not  begin  to  pay 
for  the  curtailment  of  the  publication 
and  circulation  of  their  war  propagan¬ 
da.  or  for  the  complete  abandonment 
of  some  of  them  that  mu.st  of  necessity 
follow. 

Proposed  City  .\dvertisini  Legal 
St.  TiOuis  has  authority  to  make  an 
approjuiation  of  $25,000  to  meet  the  offer 
of  a  like  amount  by  the  Ghamlier  of 
Commerce  to  advertise  the  city,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  legal  opinion  rendered  by  Hty 
Counselor  Danes  to  Controller  Nolte. 
The  fund  is  desired  to  pay  for  newspaper 
and  other  space  in  outside  cities  to  tell 
of  the  commerci.sl  and  home  advantages 
of  St.  Louis.  The  Coun.sellor  held  that 
the  charter  permits  the  expenditure  of 
city  funds  to  encourage  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  and  industries  of  the  city,  and 
that  the  proposed  fund  would  come  un¬ 
der  this  provision. 


WHEN  YOU  VISIT  DETROIT 

arc  welcome  at  the  New  Home  of 

The  Detroit  News 

In  superb  design,  rich  and  substantial  material, 
convenient  arrangement  of  departments,  in  artistic 
finish.  The  Detroit  News  building  is  a  masterpiece. 
Visitors  who  know  say  it  is  the  finest  newspaper  plant 
in  the  world. 


Thousands  of  visitors  have  inspected  this  building. 
From  far  and  near  have  come  journalists,  publishers, 
architects,  engineers,  advertising  agents,  magazine 
men,  printing  press  e.xperts,  mechanical  superintend¬ 
ents,  university  professors  with  their  classes,  many 
school  classes,  aiivertisers,  artists.  All  have  carried 
awav  a  conviction  that  "I  hc  News  is  today  more  than 
ever  Detroit’s  great  newspaper. 

The  Advertisers*  Opportunity 
DETROIT  and  the  NEWS 
Daily  and  Sunday 
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CORRESPONDENTS’  RIG 
ANNUAL  DINNER 


Morr  Than  l.>0  Attend  Yearly  Meeting  of 
l/«■gi^lative  ^  riterst’  AsMK-iation  »{ 
IVeH  '^'ork— Gov.  Whitman 
i’rineipal  Speaker. 

to  The  Editob  end  Pl'BLISIIEK.) 

.\UiANV,  Afiril  5. — More  than  450  at- 
tfiKlfd  tlie  annual  dinner  of  the  Li*!Bis- 
lative  ( 'orresiMiiidents’  As-soeiation  here 
last  night,  flovernor  t'liarle.s  S.  Whit¬ 
man,  former  (lovernor  Martin  H.  Glynn, 
.1.  Sloat  Fas.s<‘tt,  of  Klmlra,  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  thirty  years  ago, 
and  -Alfred  K.  Smith,  President  of  the 
New  York  Board  of  Aldermen,  ,spoke. 
In  eomr>lianee  with  the  time-honored 
understanding  that  exists  among  the 
iiM'mlK'rs  of  the  Association,  none  of 
the  s|S‘e«he.s  were  pulilished. 

Frank  A.  Tierney,  pre.sident  of  the 
.\sso<-ialion,  presided.  The  other  offl- 
e;>r.s  of  the  As.soeiation  are:  Kdwin 
Staats  Bother,  first  vice-president; 
Bussell  Hathaway,  Jr.,  .second  vice- 
pre.sident;  George  B.  f'or.zens,  secretary. 

Th«‘  committees  in  charge  follow: 

Kntertainment  Committee:  Chas.  S. 
Hand.  New  Y'ork  World,  chairman; 
Harold  P.  .Jarvis.  Buffalo  Courier;  Itus- 
.wll  Hathaway,  Jr  .  the  As.soci.ated  Press; 
IHnnis  T.  Bynch,  New  York  Tribune; 
Kdward  Staats  l.uther.  New  Y’ork 
Telegraph;  W.  Axel  Warn,  New  York 
Times;  .John  C.  Crary,  New  York  Sun: 
.Mfred  .T.  Kirchofer,  Buffalo  Evening 
News;  .John  M.  Francis,  Troy  Times; 
C.  Fred  Betts,  Syracuse  Herald;  .John 
I).  Whish.  Syracuse  .Journal;  Willard 
,\.  Marakle,  Bochester  JVmocrat- 
Chronlcle;  Neil  McDonald.  Albany  Ar¬ 
gus;  Warren  WTieaton,  Albany  Eve- 
nitig  .Journal;  Harold  J.  McCoy,  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Pre.ss;  James  B.  Wal¬ 
lace.  Troy  Becord;  Maurice  Bodesk. 
New  York  .Jewish  Morning  Journal. 

Dinner  Committee;  George  W.  Van 
Slyke.  New  York  Herald,  chairman: 
Josr-ph  J.  Early.  Brooklyn  Standard- 
Cnion;  Harold  J  Blackford.  Brooklyn 
Eagle:  J-Jdward  C.  Cuyler.  TJtlca  Press; 
J.  E.  Watson.  New  York  American; 
William  H.  Owen.  Albany  News  Bu¬ 
reau:  George  B.  Coxzen.s,  the  As.soclat- 
e<l  Press;  Fr<‘d  W.  Wose,  New  York 
World;  .Jerome  I..  Smith.  .Mbany 
Knickerbocker  Press;  .Tames  McNally, 
•Mbany  .\rgus:  James  H.  Gaylor,  Al¬ 
bany  Journal. 


ST.  LOUS  REPUBLIC  .CHANGE.S 


Charles  R.  Ketchum  Appointcfl  Manager 
of  the  Semi-Weekly  .Repiihlic. 

M.  P.  J.inn.  general  manager  of  the 
St.  Jxmis  Bepubllc,  announces  the  ap 
(lointment  of  Charles  B.  KeBdium  as 
manager  of  the  S«'mi-Weekly  Bepuhlic. 
Clifford  B.  Day.  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  automobile  adverti.sing,  has  been 
niiule  a.ssi.stant  'acN'ortlsiiig  manager, 
and  J.  A.  McCollum  will  look  after  auto¬ 
mobile  advertising  in  connection  with 
his  other  duties  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  The  position  of  advertising 
manager  of  the  Bepublic  has  not  yet 
been  filled  since  the  elevation  of  Mr. 
J.inn  from  that  position  to  that  of  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 


Pittsburgh  Editor  Joins  Colors 
Alfred  Howard  Carroll,  Sunday  editor 
of  the  r*ittsburgh  Dispatch,  has  enlisted 
in  the  111th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  and  is 
at  Camp  Hancock,  Ga.  Mr.  Carroll  is 
the  .son  of  Mrs.  Helen  Book  Carroll, 
and  a  nephew  of  Colonel  Charles  Alex¬ 
ander  Book,  editor  of  the  Pitt.sburgh 
Dispatch. 


LINOTYPE  METAL,  ALMOST  HUMAN  AS  IT  IS. 
NEEDS  ATTENTION 

LINOTYPE  metal,  like  a  regular  fellow,  .sometimes  gets  sick.  When  it  is 
out  of  sorts,  it  doesn't  run  well,  and  gives  unsatisfactory  service.  It  needs 
doctoring,  just  as  a  man  does.  The  party  who  tones  it  up  will  tell  you  that 
if  the  same  precautions  a  man  takes  to  prevent  illness  are  adopted,  linotype 
metal  will  maintain  its  health,  and  not  require  the  advice  of  a  physician.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  a  number  of  quack  doctors  in  the  field, 
who  converse  a  great  deal  without  knowing  what  they  are  talking  about. 

Linotype  metal  1.^  a  combination  of  throe  other.s — lead,  tin,  and  antimony. 
Hence,  it  is  alloy.  Ix-ad  gives  It  the  bulk,  and  constitutes  the  body,  but  It  im¬ 
parts  a  rough  edge  to  the  cast  letter  In  the  process  of  printing,  as  well  as  be¬ 
ing  too  soft  to  be  practicable.  So  tin  is  added,  to  give  it  sharpness,  making  it 
pos.slble  to  produce  clean,  clear-faced  letters.  Now  we  have  a  combination  that 
Is  both  too  soft  and  tex)  brittle  for  printing.  It  is  necessary  to  add  some  anti¬ 
mony,  which  hardens  the  whole,  just  as  exercise  makes  the  human  body  tough¬ 
er,  and  capable  of  resisting  wear  .and  tear.  The  antimony  makes  long  press 
runs  possible,  without  wearing  down  the  slugs  too  fast.  All  of  the.se  metals 
melt  and  fuse  at  different  temperature.s.  I>'ad  at  one,  tin  at  another,  and  an¬ 
timony — ugh,  it  melts  in  a  candle  flame!  Ro  the  alloy  must  be  handled  with 
kid  gloves.  In  order  not  to  offend  the  high-toned,  sensitive,  and  volatile  ingredi¬ 
ent,  which  goes  kiting  out  of  the  mass,  just  as  a  man  who.se  feelings  are  eas¬ 
ily  wounded  will  shrink  from  criticism. 

If  slugs  were  ca.it  entirely  from  lead,  the  metal  out  of  which  they  are  made 
would  not  run  fast  enoi;gh,  for  molten  lead  doea-not  flow  as  easily  as  one  imag¬ 
ines,  and  particularly  through  the  small  orifice  from  the  melting  pot  to  the 
mould.  In  this  case  *he  tin  performs  a  second  office — it  acts  as  a  lubricant,  aid¬ 
ing  the  lead  to  move  freely  and  steadily. 

All  of  this  is  easily  understood.  The  trouble  comes  when  the  alloy  gets 
sick,  and  especially  If  it  contracts  a  fever.  Because  the  antimony  melts  at  such 
a  low  heat,  the  mass  must  be  stirred  constantly  in  the  mixing,  for^there  is  a 
tendency,  owing  to  the  difference  In  the  specific  gravity  of  each  met*al  present, 
to  separate  Into  strata,  and  this  causes  trouble.  It  is  as  though  the  white  and 
red  corpuiicles  of  one’s  blood  ran  in  bunches,  rather  than  in  a  cosmopolitan 
crowd.  The  result  would  l)e  that  It  either  would  not  flow  fast  enough,  or  would 
move  too  fast,  and  In  the  end  not  print  well.  In  the  flr.st  case  there  would  be 
too  much  lead.  In  the  second  an  excess  of  tin,  and  In  the  la.st  very  little  anti¬ 
mony,  or  an  absence  of  it,  due  to  the  fact  that  It  has  gone  off  in  fumes.  Stir¬ 
ring  prevents  the  first  two  difficulties.  Overheating  is  respon.sible  for  the  la.st. 

IJnotype  metal  should  be  melted  at  from  550  to  555  degrees  I'’ahrenhelt.  Few 
men  around  >a  printing  office  poss'>.«s  a  knowledge  of  metallurgy.  There  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  lack  of  thermometers.  So  other  tests  must  be  relied  upon  to  ascertain 
the  correct  temperature — the'safe  heat  beneath  the  melting  pot.  Gas  Is  best, 
gasolene  next  best,  and  coal  the  last  that  should  be  adopted. 

nETECTINO  METAL  FEVER. 

The  doctor  sticks  a  small  thermometer  into  a  person's  mouth  to  ascertain 
the  temperature  of  his  blood.  If  you  drop  a  piece  of  common  white  news  print 
Info  the  melting  pot  and  it  turns  a  light  brown,  you  may  be  certain  that  the 
temperature  is  just  right.  If  the  brown  inclines  to  darknes.s.  It  Is  a  trifle  hot- 
fever  is  rising — the  antimony  is  about  to  volatilize.  If  the  paper  gets  dark,  the 
metal  is  entirely  too  hot.  the  fire  .should  lie  drawn  and  the  temperature  reduc¬ 
ed  either  by  pouring  at  once,  or  adding  more  cold  metal.  If  the  paper  turns 
black,  the  alloy  Is  dangerously  hot — the  high  priced  antimony  is  going  out  into 
the  air  in  the  form  of  fumes. 

All  this  is  a.ssuming  that  your  metal  is  healthy.  Metal  sickness,  like  the 
kinds  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  comes  from  dirt.  Sanitation  is  ju.st  as  nece.ssary  for 
It  as  for  a  human  being.  If  a  man  were  careless  about  bathing,  slept  In  filth 
and  didn’t  fight  germs,  be  would  be  ill  most  of  the  time.  It's  the  same  way 
with  metal.  For  that  reason  the  slugs  should  not  bo  dumjied  on  a  dirty  floor, 
or  .swept  up  with  the  filth  of  the  room.  If  this  is  done,  the  slugs  should  be 
placed  in  a  box,  with  a  perforated  tiottom,  and  put  under  the  hydrant  before 
going  to  the  furn.Tce.  The  floor  around  the  typesetting  machine.s  and  the  metal 
•saws  should  be  covered  with  galvanized  iron,  so  they  may  be  swept  up  clean. 
In  spite  of  all  the.se  rrecautions,  however,  the  metal  will  become  foul.  More  or 
less  dirt  gets  into  it  .ill  the  time— from  the  ink  left  on  the  slugs  and  from  the 
air.  That's  the  rea.son  It  is  .skimmed — the  .same  idea  the  do<  tor  follows  when 
he  tries  to  eliminate  acid  from  your  system  after  you  reach  middle  age.  To 
do  this,  a  perforated,  slightly  concaved  skimmer,  turned  at  right  angles  to  the 
handle,  should  be  used.  Stir  the  ma.ss  with  the  .skimmer,  giving  it  a  gyratory 
motion.  The  impurities,  which  come  to  the  surface,  because  they  are  lighter, 
seek  the  centre,  from  which  they  may  be  skimmed.  The  skimmer  should  be  tap¬ 
ped  slightly  against  the  side  of  the  pot  each  time,  to  free  the  ifxcess  metal.  But 
the  process  should  not  he  carried  too  far.  for  it  may  be  followed  to  the  last  drop. 

If  the  metal  Is  foul,  place  a  handful  of  tallow  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  be¬ 
fore  you  dump  In  the  slugs.  Another  way  is  to  stir  the  mass  with  a  green  pin* 
•tick.  A  better  method  is  to  bore  a  hole,  about  half  an  inch  deep,  in  one  end 
ef  the  stick,  fill  it  with  sulphur  and  Insert  It  in  the  molten  mass.  Just  enough 
of  the  sulphur  will  escape  to  burn  its  way  through  to  the  surface,  consuming 
fine  impurities  on  the  way. 

Inky  .slugs  should  not  be  thrown  into  the  melting  pot.  The  oil  in*  the  ink 
gets  to  the  surface  rapidly,  where  It  blazes  up,  and  you  remember  what  was  said 
about  antimony  melting  in  a  candle  flame!  Bye  Is  cheaper  than  metal,  and 
may  be  applied  to  the  forms  before  they  are  broken  up. 

VACATION  OR  TONIC  NECE-SSART. 

Metal  needs  a  vac.ation  every  so  often,  just  as  a  m.m  does.  Y’ou  are  likely 
to  bum  out  the  antimony  if  you  subject  it  to  more  fire  than  Is  good  for  it 
If  a  vacation  is  out  of  the  que.stlon,  then  a  tonic  necessary  to  keep  it  up  and 
doing.  The  tonic  is  tin  or  antimony,  sometimes  one,  or  the  other,  and  occa.slon- 
ally  both.  Send  a  pig  of  it  to  the  man  from  whom  you  purchased  It.  once  or 
twice  a  year,  for  analysi.s.  He  will  give  you  a  pre.scriptlon.  In  the  form  of  a 
toning  metal,  exactly  proportioned,  to  correct  the  troubles  from  which  your 
alloy  is  suffering.  Generally  speaking,  a  pig  or  two  of  toning  metal  added  to 
■»nce  a  week  during  the  melting  will  keep  the  supply  in  good  condition. 

When  metal  is  sick  there  are  symptoms  that  indicate  the  trouble.  Ju.st  as 
a  man  becomes  dull-eyed,  or  pale,  and  sallow,  so  metal  becomes  pale  and  sallow. 
If  it  has  a  leady  look,  it  is  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous  breakdown.  Like  an 
overworked  or  badly  worried  man,  it  must  take  a  layoff,  or  collapse.  It  is 
likely  to  fall  at  a  critical  moment  In  the  typesetting  machine.  It  may  refuse 
to  run,  ca.st  poorly,  and  foul  the  machine.  As  disease  is  contagiou.s,  the 
trouble  may  spread  to  all  of  the  machines  at  the  same  time — within  a  few  hours 
Put  toning  metal  into  a  new  supply  at  once,  and  hurry  a  pig  of  it  to  a  specialist 
by  express.  Instruct  him  to  expreas  you  the  remedy  as  soon  as  he  completes 
his  diagnosis.  It  sometime  happens  that  a  whole  battery  of  machines  will  fall 
in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of  getting  out  an  extra. 

If  the  metal  has  a  bright,  fro.sty  appearance,  it  is  healthy.  The  frost  Is 
like  the  roses  in  the  cheek  of  a  girl.  If  it  looks  more  like  tin  than  lead.  In  the 
melting,  it  is  usually  in  good  condition.  If  it  pours  from  the  ladle  to  the  mould 
like  oil,  there  Is  usually  nothing  wrong  with  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  runs  in  a  jerky,  lumpy  way,  there  Is  something 
decidedly  out  of  kilter  with  It.  It  la  like  a  man  limping  along  with  corns  or 
hunions.  It  may  be  too  cold,  or  very  foul. 

AVOin  METAL  NOSTRUMS. 

Avoid  all  patent  medicines  and  no.struma — that  is.  don’t  add  other  metals 
to  the  ma-ss.  such  as  stereo  cuts,  old  type,  and  so  on,  under  the  mistaken 

(Concluded  on  page  38> 
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LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


APPLICANT  FOR  MEMBKR!SIIIP 

A.B.C. 

It  will  be  an  eaitjr  as  A.  B.  C.  for  jrnu  to 
know  what  paper  to  use  In  Vlisinla,  Minn., 
after  the  audit. 

The  Virginia  Enterprise 

DOUBLE  THE  PAID  CIRCULATION  of 

any  dallj  newspaper  published  on  the  Mesa- 
ha  range,  the  rirhest  Iron  district  In  the 
world,  with  an  assessed  \aIiiatlon  of 
$‘^l0,tM)0,000. 


‘‘One  Edition  Daily^^ 

2  cents 

There  is  one  copy  of  The  Evening 
Star  sold  within  the  city  limits  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  every  four  or 
five  persons,  the  total  population  of 
men,  women  and  children  included. 
Net  A.B.C,  Circulation  2  Cent  Basis 
March  Ist,  1918—98,714 


Best  “Buy”  in  Des  Moines  and  Iowa 


Register  and  Tribune 

over  110,000  paid  circulation 
(morning  and  evening)  reach¬ 
ing  over  100,000  separate  and 
distinct  homes. 

New  York  Chicago 

I.  A.  KLEIN  JOHN  GLASS 

Metropolitan  Tower  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 


U.  S.  P.  0.  and  A.  B.  C.  Report 

The  New  Orleans  Item 

period  ending  October  1,  1917 
Daily  60.756 
Sunday  77,438 
Average  63,2 1 7 


Plan  to  Attend  Convention 

A  delegation  of  at  least  a  dozen  ad¬ 
vertising  men  of  Albany  will  attend  the 
coming  convention  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  Each 
of  the  four  dally  newspapers  plans  to 
have  a  representation  of  at  lea.st  two 
members  of  Its  advertising  staff.  The 
Knickerbocker  Press  will  send  Judge 
I.iynn  J.  Arnold,  pre.sldent;  A.  D.  He- 
cox,  buslne.ss  manager,  and  L.  J.  Ar¬ 
nold,  Jr.,  advertising  managrer. 


I  DIDN’T  THINK 
\T  COULD  BE  did! 


The  Boss  ftz  we’RE  Goin’ 
To5top’EM  For  A 
WHILE.  They’re  to^ 
Popular  \  the  kids* 

WON’T  PAY  ANY  ATTENTION 
TO  ANYTHING  ELSE. 


Sunday 

EP. 


ONE  MIGHT  SUSPECT  MR.  CAINE  DIDN’T  THINK 
MUCH  OF  NEWSPAPER  WORK 

MT.  CAINE,  of  the  St.  Paul  Dally  New.s,  has  been  through  more  th.in  one 
newspaper  office  tragedy,  and  has  come  out  with  whole  bones.  He  .says: 
•  "Twice  In  my  twelve  years  of  newspaper  experience  1  have  been 
victim  of  ‘little  office  tragedies,'  and  1  am  a  full-lledged  member  of  the  ‘Ancient 

Order  of  the  Can.’ 

"Twice  have  I  left  newspapers — by  re- 
- - - — quest — once  becau.se  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor  decided  to  cut  down  the  high  cost  of 
cartoonists — and  that  was  before  the 
war,  too — and  another  time  because  I 
refus(-d  to  allow  the  M.  E.  to  walk  all 
over  me  and  rub  It  In  without  making 
a  ‘holler’  about  It.  * 

jK  "The.sc  in  most  cases,  are  real  trage- 

dies  for  a  poor  newspaper  slave,  who 
feeds  the  Inner  man  with  the  pittance 
f  ^  he  EARNS  in  a  newspaper  office,  but  to 

,15*.  fDe  they  were  fortunate  In.stances. 

"All  my  newspaper  experience  has 
^ been  gained  in  St.  Paul  and  Minneapo- 
And  T  know  whereof  I  speak  when 
NK  I  these  are  "Hick”  towns  so  far 

as  newspaper  work  is  concerned. 

‘‘After  working  on  one  St.  Paul  paper 
for  .seven  years  as  sporting  editor,  sport 
cartooni.st,  and  regular  cartoonist, 
sketch  man.  I  was  told  one  I  was 
no 

was 

a  feature 

like  by  the  young- 

be- 

cause,  according  to  the 
the  feature 

popular;  the  kids  wouldn’t  pay 
attention  to  anything  el.se.’ 

M.  T.  Caine.  "That,  I  have  always  felt,  was  tough 

on  the  paper. 

"More  recently  I  was  employed  by  a  Minneapolis  paper  as  ‘general  rousta¬ 
bout’ — copy  reader,  rewriter,  reporter,  and  artist.  On  two  occasions  the  M.  E.. 
one  of  those  llon-llke  individuals,  who.se  idea  of  handling  men  Is  to  bully  them 
Into  ‘shivering’  when  he  roars,  and  who  wants  no  response  from  the  shiverer, 
bawled  me  out  for  spending  an  hour  and  a  half  on  one  story. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  I.  had  re-wrltten  .six  or  seven  stories  and  got  up 
several  new  ones  during  that  time. 

"Believing  In  self-defence,  I  Informed  said  M.  E.  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 
He  said  nothing,  but  looks  and  actions  speak  louder  than  words.  The  next 
day  T  was  informed  I  was  through. 

"Such  in  life — In  a  newspaper  office.” 


Buffalo  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Kdltar  aad  PublUhar 

*'Tha  oaly  Bufala  aawtpapar  ikal  aaa- 
tan  ilt  advertitmg  eolumat.  Many  of 
aur  adverliten  uta  our  ealumat  axclutiva- 
ly.  Tha  abova  it  oat  of  tka  aaay  raa- 
loat  why.” 

IIKUBER  A  ■.  C 
ftiitm  AivtrHtint  Rtprtttniativti 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
taa  Fifth  Avanu*  Lyttaa  Buildini 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


In  the  Northwest 

The  Daily  News 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 

with  a  combined  circulation  of 

155,000 

with  not  a  single  copy  dupli- 
cated  is  the  best  and  simplest  19c 
way  to  cover  the  Twin  Cities  per  line 
and  adjacent  territory. 

C.  D.  BERTOLET 

General  Advertising  Manager 

Boyce  Building  Chicago 


THE  NEWS 

Baltimore,  Md. 


February  Net  Paid  Average 

107,109  Daily 

Gain  over  1917,  18,095 


1 1 3,925  Sunday 

Gain  over  1917,  32,420 


Total  Number  of  Homes  in 
Baltimore — Police  Census 


115,000 


DA  A.  CARROLL 
Eastern 
Repreaentative 
Tribune  Bldg. 
New  York 


J.  E.  LUTZ 
Western 
Repreaentative 
First  Nat.  Bk. 
Bldg..  Chicago 


The  Boston 
Evening  Record 

gained  in  every  advertising 
classification  last  year.  Only 
tw'o  other  Boston  papers 
showed  gains  over  1916. 

Circulation,  50,000  net  paid. 

Member  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations 
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GOVERNMENT  PUBLICITY 
FLOODS  THE  NEWSPAPERS 

{Concluded  from  page  9) 

been  handled  for  its  news  value  by  the 
Associated  Press,  or  because  it  is  not 
In  shape  for  handlinf?. 

*'We  ^t  a  large  amount  of  publicity 
matter  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Information,  but  it  runs  three,  four, 
and  five  columns  long.  White  paper 
co.sts  are  too  high  to  permit  us  to  use 
any  of  these  stories,  though  some  of 
them  are  very  fine. 

“I  have  thought  for  a  numts-r  of 
years  that  it  would  bo  a  splendid  thing 
if  the  Government  could  employ  a 
news  editor  to  edit  the  publicity  matter 
sent  out  by  the  various  departments, 
bureaus,  and  commis-sions,  with  author¬ 
ity  to  order  all  matter  put  in  news 
shape,  and  with  intelligence  enough  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  press  and  de¬ 
liver  them  only  such  matter  as  can  l>c 
and  will  be  used. 

“The  Register  gets  half  a  bushel  of 
publicity  matter  a  day  from  automobile 
dealers,  from  publicity  agents  of  all 
sorts,  from  the  Government,  from  the 
various  war  commissions  of  America 
and  of  Europe,  and  not  a  piece  of  it 
can  we  use.  The  news  that  is  in  it 
that  is  worth  using  has  reached  us 
through  the  Associated  Pre.ss  before 
the  mail  brings  the  mail  publicity  mat¬ 
ter.” 

William  Rule,  editor,  Knoxville  (Tenn.l 

Journal  and  Tribune: 

"We  make  very  little  use  of  the  pub¬ 
licity  matter  from  Wa.shington.  I  do 
not  consider  it  to  be  of  any  exmsidera- 
ble  value.  It  is  rarely  u.sed  in  the 
shape  it  comes  to  this  office.  I  have 
no  suggestions  to  make  as  to  how  that 
service  may  be  Improved.  It  is  my 
belief  that  what  the  newspapers  need 
to  do  their  part  in  the  winning  of  the 
war  Is  had  through  the  regular  news- 
gathering  agencies  that  arc  serving 
the  proas,  with  such  fair  comment  a.s 
may  be  made  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  newspapers.  To  speak  plainly, 
it  is  not  my  belief  that  what  is  sent 
out,  franked,  by  the  Government  pub¬ 
licity  agents,  adds  materially  to  human 
knowledge  of  the  progress  of  the  war, 
nor  does  It  do  much  by  way  of  creat¬ 
ing  enthusiastic  determination  to  win 
the  war.  The  people  are  determined 
to  win,  whatever  may  be  the  cost,  and 
nothing  I  have  seen  coming  from  the 
publicity  committees  will  add  strength 
to  that  determination." 

George  D.  Lindsay,  editor,  Marion  (Ind.) 

Chronicle : 

“It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be 
very  advantageous  to  the  newspapers 
and  effect  a  very  great  saving  for  the 
Government  if  all  this  dope  were  care¬ 
fully  rifted  and  sent  out  through  a 
competent  press  bureau.  Mo.st  of  it  is 
of  no  \'alue  to  u.s,  much  of  it  is  not  per¬ 
tinent  to  our  local  situation,  and  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  sheer  rot. 

“We  are  in  for  anything  that  will 
help  win  the  war,  and  have  given  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars’  worih  of  space,  grati.s, 
to  patriotic  publicity.  We  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  our  endeavors  to  do  otjr  bit, 
but  it  would  be  a  great  relief  if  .some 
agency  were  con.stituted  by  the  Gov- 
ernme  nt  to  protect  us  against  the  flood 
of  copy  that  is  thrust  upon  u.s  indis¬ 
criminately.” 

John  H.  Harrison,  editor,  Danville  (Ill.) 

Commercial-News : 

“It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  other 
department.®  of  the  Government  are  not 
so  lacking  in  coordination  as  its  pub- 
Ibdty  work.  Every  department,  biireau, 
board,  division,  and  committee  has  a 
press  agent,  and  each  one  acts  as  if  his 
department  was  the  only  one  in  the 
world  caJllr,g  for  space  and  support 
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from  the  newspapers.  The  result  is  a 
deluge  of  matter  which  no  paper  in  the 
country  can  ever  go  through,  much 
less  publish.  A  centralized  publicity 
department  is  needed  which  .shall  han¬ 
dle  publicity  for  all  divisions  of  the 
service.  Then  the  Government  would 
realize  to  what  extent  it  was  making 
demands  on  the  paper.s.  Its  work 
.should  bo  standardized.  Experienced 
newspaper  men  should  be  put  in  charge 
so  that  publicit.v  matter  would  reach 
the  publisher’s  desk  in  a  form  that 
would  require  the  minimum  of  han¬ 
dling. 

“Enormous  wa.ste,  would  thus  be 
.saved.  Also  there  would  t>e  great  con- 
.servatlon  of  postage.  This  po.stage 
waste  will  some  day  lK>h  up  as  an  added 
arguments  why  second-class  rates 
shfuild  be  raised.” 

F.  \.  Van  Fleet,  managing  editor,  Lans¬ 
ing  (Mieh.)  Journal: 

“In  my  judgment  the  greater  part  of 
the  publicity  sent  out  from  the  various 
departments  in  Wa.shington  represents 
an  utter  waste  of  money.  Important 
news  is  put  on  the  wire,  and  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  true  that  lenghty  mail  stuff  fol¬ 
lows  two  or  throe  days  or  a  week  after 
the  news  of  a  subject  has  been  exhausted 
in  the  dispatches. 

“Some  departments,  particularly  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  sends  sec¬ 
tional  stuff,  that  is,  crop  reports  and 
commercial  figures  pertaining  to  only 
one  part  of  the  country,  and  tljey  send 
them  to  everybody.  Detailed  cotton  fig¬ 
ures  are  of  no  interest  in  Michigan, 
and  neither  are  the  figures  of  grain  or 
meats  in  .storage  in  the  Southeastern 
States  of  interest  in  the  Northwest.  The 
policy,  however,  seems  to  be  to  put  ev¬ 
erything  that  may  be  of  any  Interest 
anywhere,  into  printed  form  and  send 
it  broadca.st  all  over  the  country.” 

June  Hu.se,  editor,  Norfolk  (Neb.) 
News: 

“It  is  my  lmpres.slon  that  there  are 
too  many  press  agents  in  Washington. 

“Every  mail  brings  us  great  volumes 
of  pre.ss  stuff  in  addition  to  that  carried 
by  our  wire  service  and  our  small  but 
bu5?y  staff  .simply  cannot  take  time 
enough  to  go  over  the  entire  ma.ss,  and 
consequently  many  good  things  may  be 
overlooked.  I  doubt  if  much  over  1  or 
2  per  cent,  of  the  great  raft  of  stuff 
that  comes  to  us  is  used. 

“Were  it  so  that  we  might  receive 
a  small  amount  of  real  publicity  copy 
from  the  Government,  we  would  use 
much  more  of  it,  for  we  are  more  than 
willing,  although  the  size  of  our  news¬ 
paper  limits  our  space.” 

A.  F.  .\llen,  managing  editor,  Sioux  City 
(Iowa)  Journal: 

“We  believe  that  the  Government 
should  place  its  publicity  matters  on  a 
practical,  common-.sense  basis  by  abol¬ 
ishing  the  pre.scnt  wasteful,  extravagant 
sy.stem  and  adopting  a  sy.stem  of  paid 
advertising.  The  Government  should 
make  sure  that  it  gets  value  received  for 
every  dollar  expended  for  publicity.  Un¬ 
der  the  present  sy.stem  countless  thou- 
.'•■ands  of  dollars  arc  wasted.  The  Gov- 

ART  NEEDLEWORK 

By  Edith  M.  Oxven 

Tlii.s  feature  now  contains  each 

week  the  ideal  combination  of  Em¬ 
broidery,  Filet,  and  Knitting  designs. 

Ltl  us  add  your  paper  to 
our’ rapidly  grouing  lisl 

The  Iniernational  Syndicate 

Features  for  Newspapers 

Est’d  IHW  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


ernment  departments  at  Washington  are 
crowded  with  publicity  agents  and  their 
employees,  all  drawing  saJares  and  con¬ 
suming  immense  quantities  of  supplies— 
paper,  ink,  etc.  This  represents  waste, 
for  the  most  part.  The  Government 
would  be  better  served,  and  it  would  be 
getting  something  for  the  money  it 
spend.s,  if  it  would  use  the  funds  so  ex¬ 
pended  to  buy,  and  not  beg,  advertising 
space  in  the  new.spapers.” 

Howard  Roosa,  managing  editor,  Evans¬ 
ville  (Ind.)  Courier: 

“We  are  overwhelmed  with  propa¬ 
ganda  and  requests  for  free  publicity. 
This  comes  from  every  source,  and  a 
great  deal  of  the  blame  that  has  been 
placed  on  the  Government’s  press-agent¬ 
ing  activities  has  been  due  to  a  con- 
fu.sion  of  the  outside  material  with  that 
.sent  from  official  .sources. 

"We  do  get  from  the  Government  vast¬ 
ly  more  than  we  can  use.  But  this  must 
be  .so  in  the  nature  of  the  ca.se.  The 
Government  is  sending  its  material  out 
to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  news¬ 
papers,  and  to  managing  editors  who 
hold  differing  notions  as  to  what  is  avail¬ 
able  for  their  use.s.  I  find  that  I  will 
pounce  on  .something  with  avidity  which 
is  .spurned  in  some  other  newspaper  of¬ 
fice,  and  vice-versa.  It  is  a  matter  of 
selection,  just  as  it  is  of  the  large  amount 
of  syndicated  features  that  are  offered 
us.  We  are  glad  to  look  over  all  the 
offerings  from  various  syndicates.  But 
obviously  we  can  only  use  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  them.  So  it  Is  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  publicity  matter. 

“Really,  1  think  the  clamor  against 
the  publicity  work  of  the  Government  is 
:inwarranted.  Even  the  large  part  that 
is  not  reprinted  is  Informative  to  the 
members  of  the  staff. 

"I  find  some  of  the  special  feature 
stories  are  entirely  too  long  for  our  pur¬ 
poses,  but  it  is  quite  possible  other  news¬ 
papers  find  them  the  right  length. 

"I  look  upon  the  large  mail  as  a  war 
burden  with  the  compensation  that  the 
grains  of  wheat  very  well  pay  for  win¬ 
nowing  out  the  chaff.” 

F.  R.  Moses,  manager,  Marshall  (Mich.) 
Chronicle : 

“We  note  with  some  satisfaction  the 
stand  you  have  taken  regarding  the  in- 
di.scriminate  forwarding  of  publicity 
matter  from  the  various  departments  at 
Washington.  Some  t^o  weeks  ago  we 
began  refusing  this  mall  entirely.  It’s 


IDAHO  COUNTY 
FREE  PRESS 

8,000  Readers  ■■ 

CEXTRAL  IDAHO 

’ThoroiKthly  OoTem  a  Territory  Greater  Than 
the  Coml>lned  Area  of  Maaaachiiaetta  and 
Connecticut. 

EXCLUSIVE  CIRCULATION  amonx 
rich  Stockmen,  Rancbera  and  mininc  men, 
who  Kpend  their  money  liberally. 

A  Splendid  Advertlnlng  Medinni 
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Some  lead ! ! 

The 

Morning  Record 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Has  nearly  a  third  more  circu¬ 
lation  PROVED  than  the  local 
evening  paper  CLAIMS. 

The  Record  is  the  only  A.  B.  C 
paper  in  the  city. 


the  surest  solution  and  most  effective 
method  of  stopping  this  expenditure  of 
public  money.  If  all  the  newspapers  re¬ 
ceiving  these  letters  would  take  this 
same  course  it  would  not  be  long  before 
the  Government  would  at  least  have  the 
publicity  work  supervised  In  the  proper 
manner.  There  unquestionably  is  some 
good  stuff,  but  It  is  very  largely  In  the 
minority.” 

L.  M.  Davis,  editor,  Joplin  (Mo.)  News- 
Herald: 

“If  we  attempted  to  use  one-fourth  of 
the  material  sent  by  the  various  Gov¬ 
ernment  bureaus  for  publication  we 
would  be  forced  to  double  the  size  of  our 
paper. 

“As  a  rule  the  matter  Is  well  written; 
in  fact,  it  is  too  well  written — makes  one 
think  of  a  space  writer.  I  have  paid 
very  close  attention  to  cur  exchanges, 
and  fail  to  find  much  spac-c  given  to  this 
matter. 

“Why  doesn’t  the  Government  organ¬ 
ize  its  force  of  writers  under  a  managing 
editor,  and  let  him  send  to  the  news¬ 
papers  such  material  as  h)  believes  will 
get  by?  Let  the  matter  be  short  and 
to  the  point. 

“If  this  can  be  done.  I  believe  the 
newspapers  will  give  more  space  to  the 
matter  than  they  are  now  giving,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  will  take  a  burden 
off  the  mails  and  the  editorial  staffs  as 
well." 


Concord  Monitor  Sold 
(V)Nix>RD,  N.  H.,  April  2. — George  H. 
Moses,  formerly  American  Minister  to 
Greece,  who  had  been  associated  for 
thirty  years  with  the  Concord  Evening 
Monitor,  retired  to-day,  his  interest  in 
the  property  passing  to  William  D. 
Chandler,  who  a-ssumed  full  ownership 
and  control. 

pttaburg  Siapatrli 

steadily  advances  (not  sposmodi- 
cally),  and  the  leading  newspaper 
in  its  field. 

WALLACE  G.  BROOKE 
Brunswick  Boiling,  New  Y«rk 
THE  FORD-PARSONS  CO.. 

Peoples  Gu  Building,  Chieage 
H.  C.  ROOK, 

Reel  Estate  Trust  Building,  Pkiladelphia 
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EXAMINER 
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ADVERTISERS  ,, 
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building.  The  great  prewnt 
eUmnlua  to  the  thlpplng  IMua- 
trj  meana  tiicreaaed  hnalnMS 
for  edyertlaeps  Id  thia  high 
claaa  mediun 

8abBcrtptlon  83.00  ■  year 
20  Veeey  Street.  New  York 
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HELP 

Advertisements  under  this 
tion,  twenty  cents  per  line, 
tvords  to  the  line. 


Telegraph  Editor 

one  with  ability  to  supply  column  of 
editorial  copy  daily  preferred.  Also 
■opening  for  a  live  reporter.  Kvening 
Courier,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Advertising  Solicitors 

Austin  (Texas)  American,  only  morning 
newspaper  at  State  Capital,  large.st  cir¬ 
culation  in  central  Texas,  wants  live 
wide-awake  advertising  solicitors.  State 
previous  experience  and  salary  expect¬ 
ed  in  first  letter.  Austin  American, 
Austin,  Tex. 


Reporters 

Austin  (Texas)  American,  only  morn¬ 
ing  new.spaper  at  Texas  State  Capital, 
largest  circulation  in  Central  Texas 
wants  three  live,  snappy  reporters. 
State  experience  in  full  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected. 


Newspaper  Men 

Competent,  dependable  newspaper  men. 
Reporters,  advertising  solicitor^  etc., 
desiring  positions  in  the  Southwest  are 
invited  to  address  The  Dallas  News 
(Department  D),  Dallas,  Texas,  stating 
age  and  qualifications. 


City  Editor 

wanted  at  once;  experienced  and  thor¬ 
oughly  competent.  Salary  $30  to  $35 
per  week.  State  all  in  first  letter.  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune,  lieaver  Fidls,  Pa. 


Desk  Alan 

with  knowledge  of  Spanish  by  Manila 
daily;  fast  worker,  accurate  and  sol>er; 
duties  will  con.sist  of  reading  copy; 
rewrite,  make-up,  directing  small  staff 
of  reitorters,  and  general  a,ssi.stance  to 
editor;  first-class  transijortation  paid. 
Address  Hox  (ill,  Manila,  Philippine 
Islands,  stating  age,  experience,  salary, 
and  references,  and  enclo.sing  sjimples 
of  work. 


FOR  SA  LE 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  ttoenty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Linotype 

Three  Model  1  machines,  with  complete 
equipment  of  molds,  magazines,  and 
matrices.  New  Haven  Union  Co.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 


Linotype 

Model  No.  1,  Serial  No.  8010,  and  Model 
No.  1,  Serial  No.  8011,  with  1  magazine, 
liners,  ejector  blades,  font  of  matrices 
(for  each  machine).  Tribune  Printing 
Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  thirty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


Small  Town  Daily 

Wanted  to  buy  small  town  daily  in  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  State,  California  preferred. 
Hun  down  property  in  good  live  coun¬ 
ty  seat  or  Information  as  to  good  field 
for  new  paper.  C.  W.  K.,  Apt.  4,  1201 
Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LEGAL  N  O  T  I C  E 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  thirty  cents  per  line.  Count  six 
words  to  the  line. 


International  Paper  Company 

The  Hoard  of  Directors  have  declared  a 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  one  and 
one-half  per  cent,  (1*/^%)  on  the  pre¬ 
ferred  cai>ital  .stock  of  this  Company, 
payable  April  15th,  1918,  to  preferred 
stockholders  of  record  at  the  close  of 
business  April  9th,  1918.  Owen  Shep¬ 
herd.  Treasurer. 

New  Y’ork,  March  27th,  1918. 


Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  ten  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  50  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


Acivertising  Alan 

strong,  aggressive  display  man  of  suc¬ 
cessful  experience  as  manager  ana  so¬ 
licitor  seeks  po.sition  with  substantial 
daily  in  any  Ea.stern  city  or  with  spe¬ 
cial  agency,  preferably  in  New  York. 
Strong  references  for  the  nece.ssary  qual- 
fications  which,  coupled  with  originality 
in  ideas,  copy  writing  and  executive 
ability  successfully  sell  space  and  a.s.sist 
solicitors  to  do  likewise.  Have  conclu¬ 
sively  demonstrated  skill  in  creating 
new  business  and  in  developing  and 
controlling  hard  accounts.  At  present 
handling  the  advertising  of  substantial 
daily  and  have  established  splendid 
recoi'd.  Am  exempt  from  draft  and  have 
good  reasons  for  making  change.  Po¬ 
.sition  must  offer  opportunity  where  re¬ 
sults  produced  will  commend  advance¬ 
ment.  Address  D.  378,  care  of  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


Circulation  Alanager 

aggre.s.sive  and  economical,  succe.ssful 
bu.siness  and  money  getter.  Clean  rec¬ 
ord.  Age  36.  Address  D.  374,  care  of 
Editor  and  I’ublisher. 

Editorial  Alan 

.Man  thoroughly  experienced  in  both 
editorial  and  business  end  of  daily  and 
weekly  publication  open  to  engagement. 
Worth  good  salary.  Willing  to  go  any¬ 
where.  Address  D.  373,  care  of  Editor 
and  Publisher. 

Composing  Room  Foreman 

Have  had  remarkable  success  while  in 
charge  of  two  largest  Ea.stern  newspap¬ 
ers;  40  years  old;  total  abstainer;  origi¬ 
nal,  energetic;  a  real  executive;  well 
educated;  highest  references;  an  un- 
u.sual  oi)portunity  to  secure  services 
of  expert  in  modern  methods  and  a 
tireless  worker.  Capable  of  taking 
charge  of  all  mechanical  departments, 
and  .show  efilcient,  economical  results. 
Address  D.  372,  Care  of  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher. _ _ _ _ 

General  Manager 

Built  weak  newspaper  of  Held  to  profit¬ 
able  leader  and  sold  it  for  double  price 
paid.  Turned  another  losing  publica¬ 
tion  into  a  profit-maker.  Increa.sed  ad¬ 
vertising  receipts  of  old-established 
daily  In  con.servative  city  by  40  per 
cent,  in  two  years,  while  decreasing 
co.st.  Editorial  work  u.sed  by  leading 
newspapers  of  the  United  States.  Made 
a  systematic  study  of  profit-building 
management  through  actual  succe.ssful 
practical  experience  in  every  dei)art- 
ment  of  large  and  small  city  newspap¬ 
ers.  Originator  of  successful  idea.s, 
knows  how  to  handle  men  and  to  sys¬ 
tematize  force  and  plant.  Have  recom¬ 
mendation  from  all  former  employers 
regarding  ability,  accomplishments  and 
integrity.  Now  engaged,  but  have  be.st 
of  reaiwjns  for  wishing  to  change.  Will 
con.sider  .straight  .salary  or  part  salary 
and  part  stock  participation.  Addre.ss 
C.  261,  care  of  Editor  and  Publi.sher. 

Editorial  Man 

Plditor  of  largest  evening  daily  in  city 
of  225,000,  wants  po.sition  offering  bet¬ 
ter  future  In  newspaper,  periodical,  fea¬ 
ture  syndicate  or  any  ether  kind  of  edi¬ 
torial  or  publicity  work.  University  ed¬ 
ucation,  13  years’  experience,  including 
5  years  in  (Chicago.  Three  years  pres¬ 
ent  po.sltion.  Have  knowledge  of  ad 
writing,  as  well  as  wide  experience  in 
all  branches  of  editorial  work  on  some 
of  best  papers  in  middle  west.  Address 
C.,  242,  care  Editor  and  Publi.sher. 

Advertising  Alan 

nine  years’  experience  on  metropolitan 
and  leading  dailies.  Four  years’  suc¬ 
cessful  business  for  myself  handling 
"Special”  and  "feature”  adverti.sing 
contracts  for  reputable  papers.  Clean, 
aggres.sive  salesmanship.  Write  result¬ 
pulling  copy.  Have  natural  and  de¬ 
veloped  executive  ability.  Graduate  of 
complete  adverti.sing  course  of  I.  C.  S. 
Married,  sober,  reliable.  Would  con¬ 
sider  offer  from  large  daily  on  .solicit¬ 
ing.  copyrighting  or  special  department 
staff,  or  as  advertising  or  general  man¬ 
ager  on  smaller  naper.  Like  Impo.s.slble 
jobs.  Increased  bu.siness  on  certain 
Southern  paper  50  per  cent.  Built  up 
small  daily  from  four  to  twelve  and 
fourteen  pages.  Address  C.  262,  care 
of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Advertisements  under  this  classifica¬ 
tion,  ten  cents  per  tine,  each  insertion. 
Count  six  words  to  the  line.  For  those 
unemployed,  not  to  exceed  50  words, 
two  insertions  FREE. 


Circulation  Alanager 

with  years  of  experience  on  both  large 
and  small  paiK*r.s.  Now  employed.  Can 
furnish  American  or  Canadian  refer¬ 
ences.  A  man  who  goes  out  after  the 
business  as  well  as  a  desk  man.  Ad- 
dre.ss  Hox  855,  Sapulpo,  Okla. 


Advertising  Alan 

Many  years’  experience  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  of  New  York’s  best 
known  newspapers.  If  you  are  in  need 
of  the  services  of  a  dependable,  well- 
informed  manager  of  classified  or  dis¬ 
play,  or  an  executive  in  your  busines.s 
department,  a  man  of  unque.stioned 
ability  and  integrity.  Addre.ss  C.  271, 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Advertising  Alan 

broad  experience  as  solicitor  and  man¬ 
ager,  con.structive  worker  and  success¬ 
ful  producer,  favorably  acquainted 
throughout  eastern  territory,  seeks  en¬ 
gagement  on  general  or  trade  publica¬ 
tion.  I.K-tters  confidential.  Hox  C.  270, 
care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Advertising  Alan 

Advertising,  circulation,  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  man  is  open  for  position.  Daily 
or  monthly  city  or  out  of  town.  A-1 
references.  Addre.ss  C.  253,  care  of 
Editor  and  Publi.sher. 


Circulation  Alanager 

Thirty-five  years  of  age;  married;  15 
years’  circulation  experience  on  West¬ 
ern  and  Eastern  metroixilitan  news¬ 
papers;  thorough  knowledge  o?  vari¬ 
ous  carrier  delivery  systems  and  eco¬ 
nomical  methods  in  maintaining  circu¬ 
lation  and  handling  collections;  efficient 
in  promotion  work,  including  conte.sts. 
At  pre.sent  on  New  York  daily.  Want 
good  connection  West.  Address  C. 
251.  care  of  Editor  and  Publi.sher. 

Circulation  Alanager 

thoroughly  experienced,  capable,  now 
employed,  but  desires  to  make  cliange. 
('an  furnish  very  be.st  of  references. 
Address  C.  257,  care  of  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Newspaper  Alan 

Wanted,  po.sition  by  new.spaper  man 
street  or  desk,  long  experience.  Ex¬ 
empt  from  draft.  Is  employed  but 
wants  change  for  good  rea.son.s.  Ad¬ 
dress  C.  258,  care  of  Editor  and  Pub- 
fisher _ 

Alanagjng  Editor 

Executive,  twelve  years  Iwjst  Eastern 
paper.s,  married,  employed  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  of  editorial  management,  city  not 
over  200.000,  where  first  class  brains 
are  ni-eded  and  ar)preciatcd.  Address 
259.  care  of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Advertising  Alanager 

now  with  leading  morning  new.spaper 
wishes  to  make  a  change.  I  took  hold 
of  this  pajK'r  two  years  ago  when  the 
paper  was  going  down  fast.  The  cir¬ 
culation  jumped  from  28,000  to  45,000 
and  with  increased  rates  I  doubled  the 
advertising  space.  My  salary  was  rais¬ 
ed  three  times  last  year.  I  am  forty- 
five  years  old  and  have  had  twenty 
years’  new.spaper  experience  and  my 
succe.ss  is  .service.  I  can  write  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  create  bu.siness.  I 
am  thoroughly  sea.soned  and  have  that 
executive  ability  which  makes  the 
new.spaper  man.  One  of  my  be.st  solid- 
tors.  a  real  busine.ss  getter  whom  I  call 
my  side  partner,  would  like  to  connect 
on  the  .same  paper  with  me.  Give  us 
.something  hard — a  paper  that  Is  not 
doing  well — or  a  town  where  there  Is 
hard  competition.  That’s  what  we  are 
after.  Write  .soon.  Men  like  my.self 
are  hard  to  get.  Address  C.  267,  care 
of  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Accounting  and  Financial 
Executive 

de.slres  position  in  New  Y’ork  City  or 
vicinity.  Fifteen  years’  experience  in 
expert  accounting,  auditing  and  finance. 
Past  eight  years  with  large  daily  news¬ 
paper  as  auditor,  .secretary,  and  trea- 
.surer.  Thorough  experience  In  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation.  Age  38;  .A-1 

references.  Address  C.  260,  cai'e  of 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


Leading  weekly  newspaper  property 
of  a  western  town  of  2,500  can  be 
bought  for  $7,500.  Gross  business  of 
$10,000  a  year.  Well  equipped  and 
returns  owned  $4,0(X)  a  year  for  his 
personal  effort  and  investment. 
Proposition  Q.  R. 

Charles  M.  Palmer 

N evospapfT  Properties 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Sales 

Purchases 
Consolidations 
Appraisals  of 
Newspaper  and 
Alagazine 
Properties 

Aubrey  Harwell  Henry  F.  Cannon 

Harwell  &  Cannon 

Times  Building  NEW  YORK 


Readers  Decide 

— The  HABIT  of  appreciation 
shows  in  circulation  gains. 

Get  the  features  that  have 
WON  the  biggest  audience. 

L*t  ut  lend  ytu  tamplts  of  »ur  tsl- 
ortd  comics,  daily  and  Sunday 
pages  in  black  and  colors. 

Newspaper  Feature  Serviee 

M.  KOENIGSBERG,  Manager 
37  w»»T  39TB  iT.,  Niw  Yoi« 

The  True  News 

— FI^T 

Always- Accurately 

Interoadonal  News  Service 

World  Bldg.  New  York 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  FIVE 
ROLL  STRAIGHT  LINE 
FOUR  PAGE  WIDE  PRESS 

with  Two  Folders 

For  sale  by 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


We  can  increase  your  business — 
you  want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  press  clip¬ 
pings  yourself.  But  let  us  tell  you 
how  press  clipping  can  be  made  a 
business-builder  for  you. 

BURRELLE 

60-62  Warren  St.,  New  York  Chy 
Established  a  Quarter  af  a  Century 


WANTED  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

classifica- 
Count  six 
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IJNOTYFK  METAL  NOW 
AM)  THEN  NEEDS  AH) 

iCoiirliidrfl  from  |/<»</«'  34J 
liiiprcKKion  that  because  they  are  all 
related,  they  will  help.  These  other 
alloya  sometimes  have  copper  in  them, 
or  other  metals  present — ingredients 
that  should  not  be  present  in  linotype 
metal,  which  is  designed  to  run  freely 
and  quickly.  The  introduction  of  an¬ 
other  alloy  is  like  the  presence  of  a 
niother-in-law — it  may  start  an  argu- 
menL 

Dross  is  a  bad  boy.  Turn  him  out 
and  be  either  goes  from  bad  to  worse, 
or  will  be  reformed  by  someone  else, 
who  will  get  the  benefit  of  his  services 
Deform  the  boy  yourself.  Dros,s 
shouldn't  be  sent  back  to  the  smclte. 
until  as  much  metal  Is  extracted  from 
it  as  possible.  The  best  way  to  get  the 
values  from  it  is  through  the  medium 
of  a  dross  furnace,  which  will  pay  for 
it.self  in  a  very  short  time — and  reqttlres 
no  watching.  The  furnace  occupies  the 
same  position  to  the  dross  that  a  police¬ 
man  does  on  the  corner — prevents  the 
bad  from  contaminating  the  good.  But 
metal  .saved  from  dross  is  usually  low 
in  either  tin  or  antimony  or  both — 
and  occasionally  high  In  one  or  the 
other.  If  you  mix  the  .savings  your¬ 
self.  and  "get  away  with  It.”  you  are 
lucky.  If  a  travelling  doctor  comes 
along,  and  offers  to  extract  the  metal 
for  you,  on  a  "fifty-fifty”  basis — you  to 
pay  your  good  money  for  his  share  of 
the  "fifty,”  ask  him  to  call  again  next 
summer.  Do  the  job  yotirself — don’t 
pay  him  a  linotype  metal  price  for 
something  that  is  Inferior.  Mix  some 
good  or  sick  metal  with  dross,  using 
al>out  25  per  cent,  of  the  latter,  which 
should  be  placed  in  the  pot  first,  the 
slugs  on  top  of  it.  Stir  it  well,  skim  it 
carefully,  for  you  are  cleaning  the 
metal,  just  as  you  would  your  hands. 

A  50n-pound  pile  of  dross  frequently 
yields  as  much  as  250  potmds  of  metal. 
Send  a  pig  of  the  salvage  to  the  metal 
maker,  and  let  him  prescrit>e  the  cor¬ 
rect  amount  of  toning  metal  neces.sary 
to  restore  its  health,  for  the  mass  you 
have  saved  may  be  low  in  antimony  or 
high  in  It.  In  the  first  instance  it  Is 
sick,  and  in  the  second.  It  is  like  an 
overtrained  athlete.  Dross  should  not 
l>e  .shipped  away  until  it  resembles  a 
grayish  or  brownish  dust.  When  you 
reduc-e  it  to  that  .slate  you  have  gone  as 


The 

Pittsburgh  Post 

ONLY 
Democratic 
Paper  In 
Pittsburgh. 


CONE.  LOBENZEN  k  WOODMAM, 

SgwUl  Eagfuiatetiv— 

Maw  Yark,  Datrait,  Kaaaaa  Oty,  rkl»a« 


Food  Medium 

of 

New  Jersey 

Trenton  Times 

A.  B.  C. 

2c - 12c  Per  Week 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
20  Fifth  Avenue  Lytton  Building 

NEW  YORE  CHICAGO 


far  as  you  can.  Only  a  smelter  and  a 
trained  metallurgist  can  get  the  remain¬ 
der  out  of  it. 

Finally,  make  an  inventoiy  of  your 
metal  every  month.  Linotype  pigs  re- 
.scmble  those  that  are  fattened  for  mar¬ 
ket.  They  will  run  away,  get  lost  or  be 
stolen.  Don't  make  the  inventory  from 
observation.  Weigh  every  bit  of  inetal 
in  the  office,  just  as  the  farmer  counts 
his  pigs,  and  notes  whether  they  are 
taking  on  or  losing  flesh.  Put  all  the 
•slugs,  pigs,  and  .standing  matter  on  the 
•scale.s.  When  you  do  that,  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  only  loss  you 
should  .suffer  is  by  volatilization — i»nd 
that  process  is  slow,  if  ordinary  care  is 
cxerci.scd.  It  shouldn’t  be  more  than 
a  few  pounds  a  month.  Make  someone 
rcspon.sible  for  the  metal  supply.  Keep 
a  record  of  the  number  of  pigs  that  go 
to  each  machine,  every  day,  and  com¬ 
pare  the  amount  with  the  number 
of  lines  set.  If  this  process  is  followed, 
some  way  or  other,  you  will  spend  les.s 
money  for  new  metal  than  you  will  If 
you  are  carcle.ss  al)out  it. 


.Al)  COl  RSK  (;RM)U.\TF,S  dink 


Olebrate  U'iiiil-up  of  Season's  .Studieii  at 
Aiiverli><iiig  (dub. 

Following  a  written  examination  the 
iiu-mlK^r.s  of  tile  Twenty-third  Street  Y. 
-M.  C.  A.  clas.s  in  advertising,  who  have 
completed  their  .studies  for  the  .sea.son, 
held  Iheir  farewell  dinner  at  the  Adver- 
ti.sing  I’luh  on  I0a.st  25th  Street.  Among 
the  former  graduates  present  to  wel¬ 
come  the  class  of  1918  to  the  advertising 
lield  were  L.  A.  Horn.stein.  advertising 
manager  of  the  .Mcrgent haler  Linotype 
Company;  Harry  H.  (fiark,  advertising 
manager  of  Hie  C.  Kenyon  Company,  of 
BriKiklyn;  Dr.  O.  K.  Prellwitz,  Walter 


The 

PITTSBURG  PRESS 
Has  the  LARGEST 

Daily  and  Sunday 

CIRCULATION 
IN  PITTSBURG 

I.  A.  KLEIN.  Melropolilaa  Tewar,  N.  Y. 
John  Glau.  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
PereiKn  Advertising  Representatives 


The  Home  Newspaper 

In  the  cUaaifleations  of  ■(tTertiiitnff  which 
hare  the  ffreateat  appeal  to  the  home— -d*- 
imrtinont  atores.  women's  sperlaltT  ahopa. 
lH>ota  and  atioea  and  foodatuffa— The  New  York 
a'ivontnir  Malt  showed  a  decided  irain  for 
the  paat  month  of  December  over  the  same 
month  for  1016. 

THE  GAIN 

Department  Stores  10.017  tinea 

Woiiien'a  Hitecialtr  Shops  4.536  lines 

Focwiatiiffa  8.04t  Hnea 

Boots  and  Shoea  1,600  tinea 

Thia  autaitantiatea  our  claim  that  the 
advertiaera  more  and  more  are  coDrlDclnff 
themaelrea  The  Evening  Mall  baa  a  treater 
piirchaalnf  power  per  unit,  than  ao7  other 
New  York  ereninc  paper  and  that  It  is  a 
home  newapaper. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail 


Canadian  Press  Clippings 

The  problem  of  covering  the  Cansdtsn 
Field  Is  answered  by  obtaining  ths  scrvict 
of 

The  Dominion  Press 
Clipping  Agency 

wblcti  gives  the  clippings  on  all  matters  of 
interest  to  you,  printed  in  over  96  per  cent, 
of  the  newspapers  and  publications  of 
CANADA. 

We  cover  every  foot  of  Canada  and  New¬ 
foundland  at  our  head  office. 

74-7«  CliUBCH  ST.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

Price  of  service,  regular  press  clipping 
rates — special  rates  and  discounts  to  Trails 
and  Newspapers. 


(Jorman,  and  Harold  I*  Ward.  Adolph 
Ik-rna-seoni,  president  of  the  ela.ss,  act¬ 
ed  as  toastmaster. 

li.  B.  Sliarpe,  advertising  manager  of 
Ih;  I..tivul  Cream  Separator  Company, 
and  pre.sident  of  the  Advertising  CHub, 
gave  an  intere.sting  addre.ss  on  "Some 
Knotty  .Advertising  Brolilems  and  How 
They  Were  Solverl.”  Mr.  Sharpe  told 
how  he  got  into  the  advertising  business 
and  of  the  problems  with  which  he  had 
to  wre.stle  in  the  .several  po.sitions  he 
held  l»efore  coming  to  New  York.  He 
advi.sed  his  hearers  to  throw  up  any  job 
they  might  hold,  no  matter  liow  com- 
fortiilily  th«‘y  were  .situated,  or  what 
they  wore  |)aid,  if  there  was  no  chance 
for  them  to  get  ahead.  “In  these  rush¬ 
ing  days  you  must  go  ahead  or  fall 
liai'k.  You  cannot  stand  still,  the  pres¬ 
sure  is  too  great.”  he  .said,  "for  in  solici¬ 
ting  advertising  always  remember  that 
the  prospect  from  whom  you  seek  to  got 
lui.siness  is  no  better  than  you  are.  If 
you  are  overawed  by  his  .surroundings 
or  his  manner  you  will  never  he  able  to 
get  his  name  on  the  dotted  line.”  Mr. 
.Mien,  of  the  M.  P.  Oould  Company,  gave 
the  clas.s  some  good  suggestions  on  how 
to  .secure  and  keep  a  job. 

Fi'ank  IjO  Hoy  Blanchard,  the  In- 
.stru(*for,  awarded  prizes  to  Arthur 
Krow.  of  the  Ootham  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy.  and  Kdwin  G.  Waller,  jr.,  of  the 
Proctor  &  Gamble  Distributing  Co.,  who 
.scored  100  per  cent,  in  the  final  examin¬ 
ation.  One  of  the  prizes  was  a  $5  gold 


Ulhr  Sftrnil  JFm  PrcHa 

"Michigan’*  Cr*al**l  N*w*papar’’ 

offers  unusual  advantages  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  P'irst,  because  of  its  large  cir¬ 
culation,  consequently  purchasing 
power ;  second,  because  it  is  the  only 
morning  newspaper  in  Detroit — the 
fourth  largest  market  in  the  United 
States. 

VERREE  &  )  Foreign  J 

CONKLIN  S  Raprcttnlalivat  (  De(ToS° 


The  McClure  Method 

Onr  fritoreo  nro  ootd  on  Indlvldant  merit. 

Any  eervlee  may  be  ordered  •iBClF. 

THIS  MEANS: 

The  greateat  poaalb)a  variety  from  which 
to  rhooae 

Tbe  anbmlttlng  of  each  feature  to  year 
own  editorial  indgment. 

The  o|>portonlty  to  order  a  badgat  cob- 
alatlng  only  of  what  yoa  want. 

A  material  redaction  from  Indlvldoal 
prtrea  on  bndgeta. 

Write  va  for  tamplu  e/  ear  SiMdap  COl- 
ered  com4ci,  daily  eomlet,  tetmem't  fmt- 
turei,  bedtime  ftertee,  Setitm,  eie. 

The  McClire  Newapaper  Syntficale 
120  West  32nd  Street.  New  York  City 


We  spend  more 
than 

$500,000 

per  year  to  produce  the  features 
which  have  created  the  greatest 
newspaper  foliowingin  the  world- 

“HearsCs  Features  Always  Lead” 

Write  for  booklet. 

Million  Dollar  Faatnro  Serrica** 


The  International  Feature  Service 

729  SevoBth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


piece  offered  by  Hugh  Burke,  of  the 
Philudeiphia  Public  lAJdger.  Mr.  Blanch- 
iii'd  s|>okc  briefly  upon  the  war  an<l 
what  it  meant  to  every  American. 
"Some  live  or  .six  members  of  recent 
adveidi.sing  course  cla-sses,”  he  said, 
“were  now  .serving  their  country  in  the 
army  and  navy.  The  fate  of  liberty,  of 
conscience,  of  democracy,  of  religdous 
tolerance,  for  which  men  for  thousands 
of  years  have  foiinght  find  died  that  we 
might  enjoy  them,  is  in  peril.  It  is  our 
duty  to  battle  for  their  pre.servation.” 
H.  W.  Doremu.s,  the  assistant  instruct¬ 
or,  and  F.  S.  l.«mi»hoar,  educational  di¬ 
rector  of  the  2.1d  Street  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  also 
spoke.  A  pleasing  inc-ident  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  was  the  pre.sentation  of  gold- 
mounted  Waterman  fountain  pens  to 
.Mr,  Blanchard  and  Mr.  Doremus  by  the 
members  of  the  graduating  ela.ss. 


One  of  the  real  patriot.s  Is  the  gentle¬ 
man  ready  for  peace,  even  at  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  war  profits. 


The  Rocky 
Mountain  News 

(Only  Morning  Paper  in  Denver) 


The  Denver  Times 

(Evening) 

Colorado’s  Greatest  Newspapers 

Combined  Advertiaing  Gain  for  1917  Over  1916 

1,500,000  Lines 

Combined  Advertising  Gain  of  1917  Over  1915 

2,500,000  Lines 


Hierimes-Dispatch 

Richmond,  Virginia 

A  five-inch  single  column  adver¬ 
tisement  appearing  every  day  in  the 
year  in  the  Times-Dispatch  will  cost 
$4.20  an  insertion  daily  and  $5.60  an 
insertion  Sunday — a  total  cost  of 
$1,601.60  for  the  year,  which  means 
that  it  costs  to  reach  75%  of  the 
families  in  Richmond  only  about  7 
cents  per  family  per  year. 

Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 

Special  Repretentatirci 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

People’s  Gas  Building  (Chicago 
Mutual  Life  Building  Phila. 

HemstreeFs 

PRESS  CLIPPINGS 

Tenth  Avenue  at  45th  Street 
New  York 
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When  Ohio  set  its  clocks  ahead  one  hour  on  the  first  of  April— 
it  instituted  a  daylight  saving  of  over  5,000,000  hours— one  for  each  of 
its  over  5,000,000  inhabitants. 

It  gave  an  hour  of  busy  daylight  to  each  of  over  15,000  fac¬ 
tories  employing  over  500,000  workers  with  a  total  payroll  of  over 
$250,000,000. 

It  handed  an  extra  hour  of  saving  daylight  to  nearly  200,000  farm 
owners— so  they  could  easier  har¬ 
vest  Ohio’s  bounteous  crops. 

The  Daylight  Saving  Plan  is 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  laws  ever 
instituted— yet  it  took  a  long  time 
to  consummate— even  when  its  ad¬ 
vantages  were  so  obvious. 

Advtrtising  in  Ohio  State  Daily 
Newspapers  — \s  one  of  the  most 
beneficial  trade  producers  ever  de¬ 
vised.  Successful  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  use  this  method  all  the  time. 

Its  advantages  are  increasingly 
obvious  every  year. 


Akron  Bracon-Jonrnal  . 

Circniatlon. 

..(E)  .31, 

2,500 

lines. 

.04 

10.000 

llnca. 

.04 

Akron  Tlmra  . 

.  .  <E) 

20,704 

.03 

.025 

Cincinnati  Com. -Tribune 

..  4M) 

00,723 

.12 

.lO 

Cincinnati  Com. -Tribune 

.  (S) 

20,330 

.15 

.13 

Cincinnati  Enqnlrcr,  Sc. 

( MAS  ) 

ns,314 

.14 

.12 

Cleveland  Ne«va . 

..(E) 

130,080 

.18 

.18 

Cleveland  Leader  . 

.  .  <S) 

140,008 

.10 

.10 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

.  (M) 

10.*(.S24 

.23 

.23 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

.  (S) 

214,870 

.25 

.25 

Colnmboa  DIapatch  .  .  . 

..(E) 

7.’5,402 

.11 

.lO 

Colnnibna  DIapatcb  .  .  . 

.  .  (S) 

71,110 

.11 

.lO 

Colnmboa  <0.)  State  Jonr..(M) 

55,0.10 

.OO 

.08 

Colnnibna  40.)  State  Jonr..(S) 

28,450 

.OO 

.08 

Da7ton  Nen-a  . 

..(E) 

35,241 

.055 

.055 

Dajton  Newa  . 

.  (S) 

23.035 

.035 

.035 

Marlon  Dally  Star . 

..(E) 

8.004 

.0120 

.0120 

Newark  American-Tribane  <  E> 

0,287 

.0108 

.0108 

PIqna  Daily  Call  . 

..(E) 

4,017 

.0080 

.0080 

Portamonth  Daily  Tlmra 

.  (E) 

10,327 

.02 

.02 

Sandnaky  Reciater . 

.(MS) 

4,203 

.0003 

.0003 

<  No  Monday  laane.) 

Sprlnarlleld  Newa  . 

(EAS) 

13,118 

.025 

.025 

Strnhrnville  Gasette  .  .  . 

..(E) 

3,020 

.0143 

.0071 

Toledo  Blade  . 

..(E) 

55,133 

.12 

.lO 

Vonnsatown  Telexeam  . 

..(E) 

•20.120 

.035 

.035 

Yonnsatown  Vindicator  . 

.  .  4E) 

•U 1  .."VTT 

.OI 

.04 

Yonnvatown  Vindicator 

.  .  (  S) 

•l((.7»l 

.04 

.OI 

Zaneavllle  Signal  . 

..(E) 

10,837 

.02 

.02 

1  *A.  B.  C.  Statement 

other  ratlnca  Government  atatemen  t  October  1 

1017. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE 

For  the  six  months  ended  March  1st,  1918  as  shown 
by  sworn  statement  to  the  P.  O.  Department  sold 

188,772  per  day 


From  January  26th  the  price  has  been  2  cents  per 
copy  an  advance  from  one  cent,  and  the 
period  also  includes  a  newsdealers’ 
strike  of  serious  proportions 


The  Globe’s  advertising  rates  are  based  upon  125,000 
circulation.  The  average  for  the  year  1918  will 
probably  be  slightly  under  that  for  1917 


The  Globe’s  circulation  at  2  cents  per  copy  is  now 
increasing  day  by  day,  which  is  the  best  sort 
of  proof  that  it  is  a  newspaper  people 
are  willing  to  pay  2  cents  for 


CHICAGO 
People*>  Gas  Bldg. 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

Special  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 
Brunswick  Bldg. 


The  Natiun  Press,  Inc.,  New  York 


